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PREFACE. 



I DO not expect tbis book to sund upon ibi literary meriW ; for 
if it is unsound in principle, felicity o£ diction cannot save 
it, and if sound, homeliness of expression cannot destroy il. 
My primary object in oScring it to the public is to assist in 
bringing I'sycliology witliiii the domain of the exact sciences. 
Thai this hns never been accomplished Is owing to the fact 
thxl no successful attempt has been tnade to formulate a work- 
ing hypothesis suflicicutly comprehensive to embrace all psychic 
phenomena. It has, however, loni? been felt by the ablest 
tbiokers of our time that ail psychic manifestations of the 
human iotcllecl, normal or abnormal, whether desij;naled by the 
name of mesmcTisKi, hypnolisra, soninambulism, trance, spirit- 
ism, demonology, miracle, mental iherapetilics, genius, or in- 
sanity, are In »ome way related; and con»e<iuent1y, that they 
are to be referred to some general principle or law, which, once 
understood, will simplify and correlate the whole aubject-matter, 
and possibly remove it from the domain of the supernatural. 
The London Society for Psychical Research, whose ramifica- 
tions extend all over the civilized world, was organized for the 
purpose of making a systematic search for that law. The 
Society numbers among its membership many of the ablest 
sdcnttsts now living, its methods of investigation arc purely 
sdcniilic, and painstaking to the last degree, and its field em- 
brac«B all psychic phenomena. It has already accumulated 
and verified a vast array of facts of the raosl transcendent 
interest and im[toTlance. In the mean time a large tinmber of 
the ablest scientists of Europe and America have been pursuing 
independent investigations in the phenomena of hypnotism. 
They too have accumulated facts arvd discovered principles of 
vast imponance, especially in the Aeld of mental therapeutics, — 
principles which also throw a flood of light upon the general 
■ubject of Psychology. 
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Thia nut amy of facts, thai accumulited and vnificd, and 
awsiting ■cicnlilic cUiisificaiicin and analysis, would seem to 
justify at Icut a tentative cfFoit to apply to Ihctn ih« pTOCMs«i 
of iniluction, to the end that the fundamental law of psychic 
phenomena may tw discovered. 

Id the following pages I hare attempted such a clisilflcadon 
of Tcrified phenomena, accounu of which 1 find in the literatutv 
current on the subject ; and I have tentatively formuUted a 
working hypothesis for the systematic study o( all chases of 
psychic phenomena. It will be observed tliat 1 have availed my- 
self largely of the tabors of others, instead of confining myself 
to experimental researches of my own. I have done this for two 
reasons : /rtl, that I might avoid the accusation of having con- 
ducted a series of experiments for the purpose of susuining a. 
pet theory- of my own; and ttiimd, because I hold that sub- 
sUntial progress cannot be made in science until one is ready 
to accord due credit to human integrity, and to give due weight 
to human tcstimoay. 

In coRclosioa, I desire to say that I claim no credit for this 
worlc, save that which )s due to on honest desire to promote the 
truth for its own sake. Sincerely believing in the correctneu 
of my hypothesis, I have not hesitated to follow it to its legiti- 
mate conclusion la every field which 1 ha\-c enicied. If at the 
close of the book I hare seemed to trespass upon the forbidden 
field of theological discosMon, it was not for the purpose of 
sustaining any preconceived opinions of rey own ; far from St. 
It was because I was irrcsistiUy led to my conclosioos by the 
terms of my hypothesis and the inflexible logic of its appti. 
cation. I cannot but be awar« that my conclusions some- 
times oppose the preconceived opinions of others. But no 
one who accepts my hypothesis as the true one will be cntnpelled 
more frequently than I have been to renounce his fbrmcr 
cocvictJou, 

T. J. H. 



Washixgto.1. D. C. 

October ai. 189a. 
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SUBSTANTIAL progress in any scncnce is impossible 
in tlic absence of a working hypolhcsis which is 
universal in its application to the phenomena pertaining 
to the Bubject-mattcr. Indeed, until gucli an hypothesis 
is diM:o>'eicd and formulated, no subject of bumao in- 
vestigation can properly be said to be within the domain 
of the exact sciences. Thus, aaironoiny, previous to the 
promulgation of Kepler's Utws and the formulatioa of 
the Newtonian hypothesis of gravitation, was in a. state 
of chaos, and its votaries were hopelessly divided by con- 
flicting theories. But the monicnt Newton promulgated 
his theorem st revolution began which eventually involved 
the whole scienti6c world. Astronomy was rescued from 
the domain of empiricism, and became an exact science. 
What the Newtonian hypothesis did for RStronomy, the 
atomic theory has done for cliemistiy. It enables one 
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skilled ia Uut scieocc to praclise it with a certa.toty of re> 
suits in exact proportion to fats knowledge of its principles 
and his skill in applying them to the work in hand. He 
knows that if he can combtae h>-diogea and oxygen, io the 
proportinn of two atoms of the former to one of the latter, 
water will be the result. He knows thai one atom, or part, 
of oxygen and one of carbon combined iindci heat will pro- 
duce carbonic oxide, — a poisonous gas; that the addition 
of another atom, or part, of oxygen will produce carbonic 
ftnhydtidc (dioxide) , — a harmless gas ; and so on through- 
out the vast realm of chemical combinatioos. 

The fact that the literal correctOiess of a given bj'pothesis 
is not demonstrable except by results, in no wise militates 
against its value in the domain to which it belongs. Indeed, 
it would cease to be a hj-pothcsis the moment it were de- 
monstrated. Newton's ihcorcm is undemonsirable except 
from its results. Its correspondence, however, with every 
known fact, the facility with which aslronamical calculations 
can be made, and the precision with which every result 
can be predicted, constitute a sufEicieot demonstration of 
its cubstaQtial concctness to inspire the absolute confidence 
of the scientific world. No one would hesitate to act in 
the most important concerns of life — nay, to stake his 
very existence — upon calculations based upon Newton's 
hypothesis. Yet there are not found wanting men who deny 
or doubt its abstract correctness. Volumes have beea 
written to disprove it. But as no one has yet discovered 
a bet or witnessed a phenomenon outside of its domain, 
the world refuses to surrender its convictions. WTicn 
such a fact is discovered, then, and not till then, will 
there arise a necessity for revising the " Principia." It is 
a trite and true saj-ing that one antagonistic fact will de- 
stroy the value of the finest theory- ever evolved. 

It is equally impossible to demonstrate the abstract 
correctness of the atomic theory. An appeal to the 
evidence found in uniform results is nil that is possible 
•nc who would give a reason for the faith that 
him. No one ever saw, felt, tasted, ot .smelled 
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DD atom. It \% beyond the reacli of the semes; nor b 
it at all probable that science or skill vill e\-er be able 
to furnish insiruRicntal aids capable of enablliig maa to 
l^ke cognizance of the ultimate unit of oiatteT. It exists 
for man only in hypochi^is. Nevertheless, the fact rematiu, 
that in all the wide range of human investigation there is 
not a more magnificent generalization, nor one more useful 
to mankind in its practical results, than the atomic theory. 
Vet there arc those who doubt its alMlract cortectoess, 
aad labor to disprove the existence of the atom. If the 
ultimate object of chemical tcdence were to demonstrate 
die existence of the atom, or to scire it and baracsi it 
to tlie uses of mankiod, it might be worth while to set 
the chemical fraternity right by demonstrating its dod- 
existencc. If the practice of chemistry on tlie basis of 
the theory were defective is its pracUcal results, or failed 
in universal application, it would then be the duty of 
scientists to discard it entirely, and to seek a better work- 
ing hypothesis. 

The most that can be said of any scientific hypothesis 
is, that whether true in the abstract or not, everything 
happens just as though it were tree. When this test of 
universality is applied, when no known fact remains that 
is uncxpbined by it, the world is justilled in assuming it 
to be tnie, and in deducing &om it even the most mO* 
nicntous conclusions. If, on the contrary, there is one (act 
pertaining to the subject-matter under investigation which 
remains outside the domain of the hypothcsiis, or which is 
unexplained by it, it is indubitable evidence that the hy- 
pothesis is unsafe, untrue, and consequently worthless for 
all practical purposes of sound reasoning. Thus, Sir Isaac 
Newton, after having formulated his theorem, threw it aside 
as worthless, for a time, upon making the discovery that 
the moon, in its relations with the earth, apparently did 
not come wiiliin the teims of his hypothesLs. His calcula- 
tions were based upon the then accepted estimate of the 
tcngtb of a degree of latitude. This estimate having been 
corrected by the careful measurements of Picard^ Newton 
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revised his figures, and found that the supposed dis- 
crepancy did not exist. The last doabt in his mind having 
been thus set at test, he gsve Co the world a theorem 
which rendered possible substanlial piogress to astronooiical 
science, 

In the field of psychological investigation a sadi&ctory 
working hypothesis has doct been fonnulated. That is to 
My, no theory has been advanced which embraces all 
ps)-chological phenometu. >Iany theories have been ad- 
vanced, it is true, to account for the various classes of 
phenomena which have been observed. Some of them are 
very plau^ble and satbfactory — to their authors — when 
applied to a particolar class of facts, but utterly &il when 
confronted with another chss. 

Thus, the students of the science of hypnotism are, and 
since the days of Mestner have been, hopelessly divided 
into schools which wage war upon each othet's theories, and 
dispute ihc correctness of each other's observations of facts. 
Mesmer's theory of fluidic emanations, which he termed 
** animal magnetism," seemed to account for the facts 
which he observed, and b still held to be substantially tnie 
by many votaries of thb science. John Bovec Dods' elec- 
tricil theory — positive lungs and negative blood — was 
sufficiently plausible in its day to attract many followers, as 
it afforded a satisfactory explanation of many phenomena 
which came under his observation. Braid's phj-sioiogical 
explanation of certain cla.sses of the phenomena afforded, 
io his time, much comfort to Uiosc who believe that there 
is nothing in man which cannot be veigiied in a balance or 
can-cd with a scalpel. In our own day we find the school 
of the Salpetriire, which holds that hypnotism is a disease 
of the nervous system, tliat its phenomena are explicable 
on physiological principles, that the suggestions of ihe oper- 
ator play but a aecondaiy r^!e in their production, and that 
they can be produced, or successfully studied, on]y in dis- 
eased persons. On the other hand, the Nancy school of 
hypnotists holdi that the science c»a be studied with profit 
gnly in perfectly healthy persons, and from a purely psy- 
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cKological staudpoini, .ind that suggestion is the aii-poteot 
facior in the production of all hjpnotic plienomcn.i. All 
three of the bst-metitioned schools agree in ignoring the 
possibility of producing tlie liigher phenomena of hypao* 
tism, known as ckir%'oyaacc and thought-liaiisference, 01 
min^l-readiiig; whilst the earlier hypnotists demotutnted 
both bcyoad the possibility of a reasonibl* doubt. Indeed, 
3 comniiitcc of the ablest scientists of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine of Fraxicc, after an investigatioti extending ovei 
.1 period of six years, reported that it had demonstrated the 
cxis(cncc of such powers in the human mind. 

Another large class of psycholojfical phenomena, which 
has been productive of more conflicting theories than any 
other, and which from time immemorial has puzzled and 
appalled mankind, is by a large class of persons referred to 
the direct agency of tlie spirits of the dead. ]l would re- 
quire a volume to catalogue the various theories which have 
been advanced to account for this class of phenomena, aad 
wnen done it would serve no useful purpose. It fa safe to 
say, however, that no two individuals, whether believers or 
unbelievers in the generic doctrine of spiritisra. exactly 
agree as to the ultimate cause of the phenomena. The ob- 
viotis icison is that no two persons have had exactly the 
same experience, or have observed e^tactly the same phe- 
nomena. In the absence of a working hypothesis appli- 
cable to all the infinite variety of (acts observed, it follows 
that each investigator must draw his own conclusions from 
the limited field of his own experience. And when wc take 
into consideration the important rdle which passion and 
prejudice ei-er play in the minds of raca when the solu- 
tion of an undemonslrable problem is attempted, it is easy 
to see that a bcwililering hodge-podge of heterogeneous 
opinions ia inevitable. 

Another cinss of phenomena, about which an infinite va- 
riety of opinions prevails, may be mentioned under the gen- 
eral head of mental thentpeutics. Under this generic title 
may be grouped the invocations of the gods by the Egyp- 
tian prickts; the magic formulas of the dbciplcs of Dscula- 
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pius ; the ^lapathetie powder of PiracelsuE ; the kiog'i 
lotich for tlie cuic of goitre ; the wonderful cures at the 
tomb of Deacon I'ttiia and at LourdcKj the miraculoui 
power supposed to reside in the relic* of the saints j the 
equally miraculous cuiea of such men as Greatrakes, oi 
Gassncr, and of the Abbot Prince of Hohenlohe ; and the 
no I«a» wondcrfal healing power displayed by the modem 
systems known as mind cure, faith cure, Cliristian science, 
animal magnccisin, and suggestive tlierapeutics. 

One fact, pregnant with importance, pertains to all these 
systems; and that is that matvellous cures aie constantly 
effected througli their agencies. To tlic casual observer 
it would seem to be almost self-evident that, undcrlj-mg 
all, tliere must be some one principle which, once un- 
denstood, would sliow Ihcm to be identical as to cause 
*nd mode of operation. Yet we find as many conflicting 
theories as there are systems, and as many private opinions 
as there are individuals who accept the lacts. Some of the 
hypotheses gravely put forth in books are so biiarre as to 
excite only the pity or the ridicule of the judicious. One 
notable example is found in tiiat system, the basic theory 
of which is that matter has no existence, that nothing is 
real but mind, and that, consequently, disease and pain, 
suffering and death, ore mere hallucinaUons of morbid intel- 
lects. Other theories there are, which, if not equally ab- 
surd, arc probably equally remote from the truth ; and each 
treats the persons as well 35 the opinions of the others with 
that virulent contymcly which is the e\'cr-prcsenl resort o( 
him nrho would force npon his neighbor the acceptance of 
his own undcmonstrablc article of faith. Nevertheless, aa 
before remarked, the fact remains that each of these S3's- 
lems effects some most wonderful results in the way of' 
curing certain diseases. 

What is true of the phenomena embraced under the gen- 
era! head of mental therapeutics is .ilso true of the whole 
range of psychological phenomena ; namely, the want of a 
•working hypothesis which shall apply to all the facts that 
avc been observed and authenticated. 
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No succe>:>fu] attein;>t has heretofore been made to sup- 
ply this want; nor lias success been po^ible unt3 miliia 
a very recent period, for the simple Ksson that previous 
to the discovei; of cerlaJn fzcu in pyschological ticiencc, 
the scientific world was without the neccssarjr data from 
which 3 correct hypothcaii could be fortoulated. 'Hie re- 
searches of ProfeKPor Lifibault in the domain of hypnotism, 
seconded b)* those o£ his ptipil, Professor Bcmhcim, have 
resulted in diacovenes which throw a flood of light upon 
the whole field of psychological investigation. 'ITieir field 
of observation being confined to hypDotisni, and chiefly to 
its employment a& a therapeutic agent, it is not probable 
that either of those eminent scientist'; realized the Iraoscen- 
dent importance of their principal discovery, or perceived 
that it is applicable to ps}cliological phenomena outside the 
domain of their special studies. The discovery is this : thai 
hypaotic sHbj<cts are constanlty amenable to 4he power ej 
suggesHon ,■ tk-xt sugs^esHon is the aU-potent factor in the 
produetiofi ej all Aypnotie phenomena. This proposition 
has btcn demonstrated lo be true beyond the possibility of 
a reasonable doubt Iq 5ubscqucat chapters of this book 
it will be shown that this fact liuppUes the missing link in 
the chain of propositions necessary for a complete working 
hypothesis for the subject under coosideration. 

The general propositioni applicable to all phases pf psy- 
diological phenomena arc here only briefly stated, leaving 
the minor, or subsidiary, propositions necessary for the 
elucidation of particular classes and sab-classe« of phe- 
nomena to be stated under their appropriate heads. 

The first proposition relates to the dual character of 
man's mental organization. That is to say, man has, or 
appears to have, iivo minds, each endowed with separate 
and distinct attributes and powers; each cai>able, under 
cenain conditions, of independent nction. It should be 
clearly understood at the outset that for the purpose of 
arriving at a correct conclusion it is a matter of indifference 
whether we con^der that man is endowed with tu-o distinct 
minds, or that his one mind possesses certain attributes and 
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powen ODdet some conditioiis, and certain other attributes 
and powen ttndei other conditions. It is sufficient to 
know that eveiything happens jost as though he weie en- 
dowed with a dual mental organization. 

Under the rales of correct reasoning, therefore, I have a 
right to assume that man has two hiniis; and the assump- 
tion is so stated, in its broadest terms, as the finst proposi- 
tton of my hypothesis. For convenience I shall designate 
the one as the objective mind, and the other as the subjetfyie 
mind. These terms will be more fully explained at the 
proper time. 

The seomd proposition is, that the subjective hind is 

COtrarANTLY AMENABLE TO CONTROL BY SUGGESnON. 

The third, or subsidiary, proposition is, that THE Subjec- 
tive HIND IS INCAPABLE OF INDUCIIVE REASONING. 
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'T^HE broad idea that man is endowed with a dual mental 
■^ orguiizalioQ is far from being new. The essentia] 
troth of [he proposition has been recognized by philoso* 
phcrs of all 3gcs and n.iiions of ihc civilized world. 'Iliat 
man is a trinity, made up of " body, soul, and spirit," was a 
cardinal tenet in the faith of many ancient (Jreek philoso- 
phers, who thus clearly recognized the daal chancier of 
man's mental or spiritual organization. Plato's idea of 
terrestrial man was that he is a " trinity of soul, soul-body, 
and eaLrtIi-1x>dy." llie mystic jargon of the Hermetic 
philosophers discloses the ssme general idea. The " salt, 
Bulpliur, and meicury" of the ancient alchemists doubtless 
refers to man ai being composed of a trinity of elementth 
The early Christian Fathers confidently procliimed the same 
docuinc, as is shown in the writings of Clement, Origen, 
Tatian, and other early exponents of Christian doctrine. 

Indeed, it may be safely assumed that the conception of 
this fundamental truth was more or less clearly defined in 
the minds of all ancient philosophers, both Christiiin and 
pagan. It is the basis of their conception of God se a 
l^ity in hb personality, modes of existence, and mani&s* 
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UUoDS, — a conccptioa of whkh SchelUog sa.ys : " The 
philosophy of mythology ]>rovcs that a trinity of divine 
potentialities is the root from which have giuurn the reli- 
gious ideas of all nations of any importance that are ktwwQ 
to «s," 

Id later timea, Swedenborg, believing himself to be di- 
vinely inspired, declared that " Inhere appertain to every 
man an intemal man, a ra.tional man, and an external man, 
which is properly called the natural man." Again, he tells 
lu that Uiere are Uirce natures, or degrees of life, in man, 
— "the natural, the spirituni, and the celestial." 

Of niodein writers who accept the dual theory, Professor 
Wigan, Dr. BrowD'S^quard, and Professor Proctor are notable 
examples. Numerous facts are cited by these writers, de- 
niODsirating the broad f:ict of duality of mind, alihotigb 
their theory of causation, based on cerebral an.itomy, will 
not bear a moment's examination in ihe light uf the facts of 
hypnotic science. 

lo more recent years ' the doctrine of duality of mind is 
beginning lo be more clearly defined, and it may now be 
said to constitute a cardinal principle in the philosophy of 
many of the ablest exponents of the new psychology. 

Thousands uf examples might be cited to show that in all 
the ages the truth has been dimly rccoguiKcd by men of all 
civilized races and in all conditions of life. Indeed, it may 
be safely predicated of every man of intelligence and te- 
fiacment that he has often felt withig Mniscif an intelligence 
.not thc result _of cd ucatiQn,.a p e^ceplioa-o£-^«^tfl^ Inde geii- 
dcni oT'the testimon^of jiia^b odily se nses. 

It is n3tur.-il to suppose that a proposition, the substantial 
correctness of which has been so widely recogtiized, must 
not only possess a solid basis of truth, but must, if clearly 
andcrstood, possess a veritable significance of the utmost 
importance to mankind. 

Hitherto, however, no successful attempt hae been tnade 

' Since the above was irritlen, Du Prcl's ahlc and InterMting work, 
tntitled "The Philosophy of Myftliciitn." has appeared, ia which ibc 
duul theory is demons tratcd bej^ond qiKStion tij reference to Ibe 
phenomena of dreams. 
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to define ctcailjr the aalure of the two elements whicK con 
stilytc the dual muMl ; nor has the fact been recognized 
thai the two minds possess distinctive cJiaracteri&lics. It is 
a fiict, nevertheless, that the line of (iematcation between 
the two is clearly defined j that their functions aie essen- 
tially unlike ; that each is endowed with separate and dis- 
tinct attributes and powers ; and that each is capable, under 
certain conditions and limitations, of independent action. 

For want of a better nomcncbture, I shall distingnish the 
two by designating the one as odjectivc, and the other as 
subjeetive. In doing so the commonly received deiinirions 
of the two words will be slightly modified and extended ; 
but inasmuch as they more nearly cxjircss my exact mean- 
ing thin any others that occur to me, I prefer to use them 
raiher ihan attempt to coin new ones. 

In general terms the difference between man's two minds 
may be stated as follows : — 

The objective mind takes cognizance of (he objective 
world. Tls media of obeervation arc the five physical 
senses. It is the outgrowth of man's physical necessities. 
It is his guide in his struggle with his material environnunt. 
Its highest fanctioii is that of reasoning. 

The subjecfiv'c fhln^ takes cognizance of its environment 
by means independent of the physical senses. It perceives 
by intuition. It is the scat of the emotions, and the store- 
house of memory. It perforins its highest functions when 
the objective senses are in abeyance. In a word, it is thU 
intelligence which makes itself manifest in a hypnotic sub- 
ject when he is in a state of somnarobuliara. 
- In this state many of the most wonderful feats of the 
subjective mind are performed. It sees without the use of 
the natural oigaos of vision ; and in this, as in many other 
grades, or degrees, of the hypnotic state, it can be made, 
apparently, to leave ^hc body, and uavel to dutant landi 
nod bring back iDtelligence, oftentimes of the most exact 
and truthful chwacler. It also has the power to read the 
Uioughts of others, even to the minutest dct.iils; to read the 
contents of sealed envelopes and of closed books. In short, 
It is the subjective mind that p<^esses what U popularlv 
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designated as clairvoyant power, and the ability to appre- 
hend the thoughts of others without the aid of the ordinary, 
objective means of communication. 

In point of fact, that which, for convenience, I have 
chosen to designate as the subjective mind, appears to be a 
separate and distinct entity; and the real distinctive Uififer- 
ence between the two minds seems to consist in the fact 
that lie " objective mind " is merely the function of tlie phy- 
sical bralDj while the " subjective mind " is a distinct entity, 
possessing independent powers and functions, having 
mental organixatinn of its own, and being capable of sus>' 
tairing an existence independently of the body. In oilier 
words, it is the soul. The reader would do well to bear 
thii distinction clearly in mind as we proceed. 

One of the most important, as well as one of the most.] 
Striking, points of difference between the two minds, relates 
to the subject of suggestion. It b in thb tliai the re- 
searches of the modem hypnotists give us the most impoc-j 
tant aid. Whether we agree willi the Paris school in ^vinj 
to suggestion a secondary place among the causes of hyp- 
notic phenomena, or with the Niocy school in ascribing 
all tlie phenomena to the potentiality of suggestion, tiiere 
can be no doubt of the fact that when suggestion is actively 
and intelligently employed, it is always effective. "The fol- 
lowing pioposltions, therefore, will not be disputed by any 
intelligent student of hypnotism : — 

1. That the objective mind, or, let us say, man in his 
normal comiiiion, is not controllable, against reason, posi- 
tive knowledge, or the evidence of his senses, by the sug- 
gestions of another. 

2. That the subjective mind, or man in the hypnotic 
stale, is unqualifiedly and constantly amenable to the power 
of suggestion. 

That is to say, the subjective mind accepts, without 
hesitation or doubt, every statement that is made lo it. 
Do matter bow absurd or incongruous or contrary to the 
objeetii-e experience of the individual. If a subject is 
lo!d that he is a dog, he will insiandy accept the su^ea- 
tioo, aikd, to the limit of physical possibility, act the part 
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Buggested. If he is told thai he is the President of the 
United States, he will act the part with wonderful fidclitjr :o 
life. If he is told thai he b in the presence of angels, he 
will be profoundly rawed to acts of devotion. If the pres- 
ence of devils is suggested, his tenor mil be instant, and 
painful to behold. He may be thrown into a state ol 
intoxication by being caused to drink a glass of water 
under the impreision thai it is brandy; or he nuj- be re- 
stored to sobriety by the adminiatntion of brandy, under 
the guise of an antidote to drunkenness. If told that he 
is in a high fever, his puUe will become rapid, his face 
flushed, and his temperature increased. In short, he may 
be made to see, hear, feci, smcli, or taste anything, in obe- 
dience to suggestion. He may be raised to the highest 
degree of menial or physical exaltation by the same power, 
or be plunged by it into the lethargic or cataleptic condition, 
simulating death. 

I'hese arc fiindamental bets, Icnowo and acknowledged 
by CTciy student of the science of hypnotism. There is 
another principle, however, which must be mentioned in 
this connection, which is apparently not so well undcntood 
by hypnotists generally. I refer to the phcaomcnon of 
auto-suggestion. ProfcsBor Bcrohcim and others have rec- 
ognized its existence, and its power to modify the results of 
experiments in one class of hypnotic phenomena, but ap- 
parently have failed to appreciate its full significance. It 
is, b feet, of coextensive importance with the genera! prin- 
ciple, or law, of 5uggcstion, and is an esseutiAt part of it. 
It modifies every phenomenon, and sometimes seems to 
form an exception to the general law. [*roperly understood, 
however, it will be seen, not only to emphasize that law, but 
to harmonize ail the facu which fonn apparent exceptions 
to iL 

The two minds being possessed of independent powers 
and functions, it follows as a necessary coioltary that the 
subjective mind of an individual is as amenable to the con- 
tiol of his own objective mind as to tlic objective mind of 
another. This we find to be true in a thousand waj-s. For 
instance, it Is well known that a person cannot be hypno* 
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tized against his will. As the hypnotic condidoa is usually 
induced by the suggestion of the operator, his failure is <!ue . 
Co the coatiai; auto-sugg»lioD of the subject. Again, if the' 
subject submits to be hypnotized, but resolves beforehand 
chat he will not submit to certain anticipated experiments, 
the experiments ore sure to fall. Que of the finest hypnotic 
subjects known to the writer would never allow himeelf to 
be placed in a position before a company which he would 
shrink from in bis normal condition. He was possessed of 
a remarkable dignity of character, and n-as highly sensitive 
to ridicule j and Ihis sensitiveness stepiicd in to his defence, 
and rendered abortive every attempt to cause him lo place 
himself in a ridiculous attitude. Again, if i hypnotic sub- 
ject is conscientiously opposed to ihe use of strong drink, 
DO amount of persuasion on Ihe part of the operator can 
induce him to violate his settled principles. And so on, 
through all the varying phases of hypnotic phenomena, auto* | 
suggestion pkys its subtle rdk, often confounding the oper- 
ator' by resistance where he expected passive obedience. It 
does not militate against the force of the rule that sugges- 
lion is the ail-controlling power which moves the subjective 
mind. On the contrary, it confirms it, demonsUatcs its 
never-failing accuracy. It shows, however, that the stronger 
su^estion must always prevail. Tl demonstrates, moreover, 
that the hypnotic subject is not the passive, unreasoning, 
and irrcspon3ib!e automaton which hypnoiiHts, ancient and 
modem, have believed him to be. 

As this is one of the most important branches of the 
whole subject of psychological phenomena, it will he more 
fully treated when the various dtvitiions of ilie subject to 
which the principle is appticabic arc reached. In the 
mean time, the student should not for a moment lose sight 
of tilts one fundamental fact, that Ihe subjective mind is 
always amenable to the power of suggestion by the ob- 
jective mind, either that of the individual himself, or that 
of another who has, for the time being, assumed control. 
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The Kubjecdve Mind incapable of Twlortlve Reasoning. — It* Pr«- 
CCHCB •Iw»y« DcOncfivc «r SylloEtitii;. — lis I'reinis«9 the Rmilt 
of Suggesliou. — IlliutTacions by Kypnolism. — Hypnotic Intet- 
vicw vrilb Socraicj. — Reasons from an Assumed Mujur ['remise. 
— Interview willi a Phliosophii: I'ig. — The Pig tifinns ihe Uoc- 
trine of Reini::irn£iioi). — Dugmalism of 5ul)jcctive Inielli^Dce. — 
Incapable of Conirovftsial Argument-^Pemstenc; In fall owing 4 
Suggeeied Line of 't'hottghi. 

ONE of the Btost important distinctions between the 
objective and subjeclive minds pcnatns to the func- 
tion of reason. That there b a radical clifTcicncc in tlieir 
powers and methods of reasoning is a. fact which has not 
been noted by any jisychologist who has wrincn on the 
subject. It is, ncvcnhcless, a proposition which will be 
readily conceded to be essentially tnic by every obsen-cr 
when his attention is once called to it. The propositions 
may be briefly staled as follows: — 

1. The abjective mind is capable of rcasoniag by all 
tnetbods, — inductive and deductive, analytic and synthetic. 

2. Tlie subjective mind ts incapable of inductive rea- 
soning. 

Let it here be «nder«ood that this proposition refers to 
the powers and functior^s of the ptircly subjective mind, as 
exhibited in the mental operations u( per&ons in a state of 
jHofound hypnotism, or trance. The prodigious intellectual 
fe.its of persons in that condition have been a source of 
amaumcnt in all the ages ; but the striking peculiarity noted 
above appears to have been lost sight of in admiration of 
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the ottier qualities exhibited. In other words, it h^s never 
been noted that tbeii reasoiung is alwaja deductive, or, 
syllogistic. 'ITie subjective mind never classilies a series 
of known facts, and reasons from them up to general prin- 
ciples i but, given a general principle to start with, it will 
reason deductively from thai down to all legitimate infer- 
ences, with a marvclloiis cogency and power. Place a man 
of intelligence and cultivation in :he hjqiQotic stale, and 
give him a premise, s.iy in the form of a statement of a 
general principle of philosophy, and no matter whit may 
bare been his opinions in his normal condition, he will 
unhesitatingly, in obedience to the power of suggestion, 
assume the correcl!ics3 of the proposition; and if given 
an oppottuoity to discuss the question, will proceed vo de- 
duce therefrom the details of a whole system of plulosophy. 
Every conclusion will be ao clearly and logicilly deducibtc 
from the major premise, and withal so plaui^ible and con- 
sistent, that the listener will almost forget that the premtse 
was assumed. To illustrate : — 

The writer once saw Professor Carpenter, of Boston, place 
a young gentleman in the hypnotic stale at a private gatlier- 
ing in the city of Washington. The company was com- 
posed of highly cultivated Itdies and gentlemen of all shade 
of religious belief; and Ihe young man himself — who will'^ 
be designated as C — was a cultured gentleman, pos- 
sessed a decided taste for philosophical studies, and was a 
graduate of a leading college. In his normal condition he 
was liberal in his views on religious subjects, and. though 
always unprejudiced and open to conviction, was a decided 
anbeliever in modern spiritism. Knowing his love of the 
classics and his familiarity with the works of the Gxeeli 
philosophers, the professor asked him how he should like t< 
have a personal interview with Socntes, 

" I should esteem it a great privilege, if Socrates were 
alive," answered C. 

" it is true that Socrates is dead," replied the professor j 
"bat I can invoke his spirit and introduce yon to him. 
There he stands now," exclaimed the professor, pointing 
towards a comer of the room. 
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C looked in the directioa indicated, and at once arose, 
with a look of the most reverential awe depicted on his 
countenance. The professor went through the ceremonial 
of a formal presentation, and C, almost speechless with em- 
bairassmcnt, bowed with thi; most profound reverence, and 
offered the supposed spirit a chair. Upon being assured 
by the professor that Socrates was willing and anxious to 
inswer any question that might be put to him, C at once 
began % scries of questions, hesitatingly and with evident 
embamssaicQt £tt first ; but, gathering courage as he pro- 
ceeded, he catechised the Greek philosopher for over two 
houn, interpreting the answers to the professor as he re- 
ceived them. Kis questions embraced the whole cosmogony 
of the universe and a wide range of spiritual philosophy. 
They were remarkable for their pertinency, and the answers 
were no less remarkable for their cleaj-cut and senteatioua 
character, and were couched in the most elegant and lofty 
diction, such as Socrates himself might be supposed to cm- 
ploy. But tlie most remarkable of all was the wonderful 
system of spiritual philosophy evolved. It was so clear, so 
plausible, and so perfectly consistent with itself and the 
known laws of Nature that the company sat spell-bound 
through it all, each one almost persuaded, for the time 
being, that he was listening to a voice from the other world, 
rodecd, so profound was the impression that some of them 
— Dot spiritists, but members of the Christian Church — 
then and there announced their conviction that C was actu- 
al)y conversing either with the spirit of Socrates 01 with some 
equally high intelHgence. 

At subsequent gatherings other pretended spirits were 
called up. among thera some of the more modern philoso- 
phers, and one or two who could not be dignified with that 
title. When a modem spirit was invoked, the whole man- 
ner of C changed. He was more at his ease, and Ihc con- 
versation on both sides .issomed a purely nineteenth -century 
tone. But the philosophy was the same ; there was never 
a lapse or an inconsistency. Wiih the introduction of every 
new spirit there was a decided change of diction and char- 
scter and general stjle of conversation, and each oa« t)%& 
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alwa>-s the ssmc, whtntvcr reintroduced. If the persons 
themselves had Xxca present, their distinctive peculiarities 
could not have been more marked ; but if all that vr-u said 
could have been prioted ia a book verbatim, it vould have 
formed one of the gmndest nnd most coherent systems of 
spiritual philosophy ever conceived by the braio of man, 
and its only blemii'a n-ould have beco the frequent change 
of the style of diction. 

It must not be forgotten that C was not a spiriti&t, and 
that the whole beat of his mind inclined to materialism. 
He frequently expressed the motit profound astonishment ai 
the replies he received. This was held to be an evidence 
that the replies were not evolved from his own inner con- 
sciousness. Indeed, it w.ts strenuously urged by some of 
the company present that he must hare been talking n'iili 
an independent intelligence, else hiii answets would have 
coincided with his own belief while in his normal condition. 
The conclusive answer to that proposition is this : He was 
in the subjective state. He had been told that he was talk- 
ing f:ice to face with a disembodied spirit of superior intel- 
ligence. He believed ihe statement implicitly, in obedience 
to the law of suggestion. He saw, or thought he saw, a 
disembodied spirit- The inference, for him, was irresirti- 
blc that this was a demonstration of the troth of spiritisni ; 
that being assumed, the rest followed as a natural inference. 
He was, then, simply reasoning deductively from an as- 
sumed major premise, thrust upon him, as it were, hy the 
incsistible force of a positive suggestion. His reasoning 
wns perfect of its kind, there was not a flaw in it ; but it 
was purely syllDgistic, from genenU principles to particular 
facts. 

Jl will doubtless be said that this does not prove that he 
was not in actual converse with a spirit. Tnie ; and if the 
conversation had been confined to purely philosophical sub- 
jects, its exalted character would have furnished plausible 
grounds for .i belief that he was actually in communion with 
the inhabitants of a world where pure intelligence reigns 
supreme. But test questions were put to one of the siip^ 
posed spirits, with a view of determining this point. One 
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of them was asked where he died. His reply wis, "la a 
Unlc town Dear Boston." The fact is that he bad lived 
in a little town near Boston, and the somnambulist knew it. 
But be died in a foreign land, — a fact which the somniiiiibu- 
list did not knov^. C was subsequently, when in his normal 
condition, informed of the failure of this lest question, and 
was told at the saine time what the facts were concerning 
the ciKumstances of the death of the gentleman whose 
spirit was invoked. He was amused at the faiUire, as weD 
as at the credulity of those who had believed that he had 
been in coiiver^tion with spirits ; but at a subsequent sit- 
ting he was again informed that llie same spirit was present, 
and be at once manLfc&lcd the most profound indignatioa 
because of the deception which had been practised upon 
him by the said spirit, and demanded an explanation of the 
iaisehood which he had told concerning the place of hia 
death. Then was exhibited one of the most curious phases 
of subjective intelligence. The spirit launched out into a 
philosophical disquisition on the subject of spirit comrau* 
nion, and defined the limitations of spiritual intercourss 
with the inhabitants of this earth in such a philosophical 
and plausible manaer that not only was the young man 
mollifietl, but the spiritists present felt that they had scored 
a triumph, and had at last heard an authoritative explana* 
tion of the fact that spirits arc limited in their knowledge 
of their own antecedents by that of the medium through 
whom tliey communicate. 

For the benefit of those who will say that there is, aftei 
all, no proof that C was not in actual communication with a 
superior intelligence, it must be stated that at a suhsequcnt 
stance he was introduced to a very learned and very philo- 
sophical pig, who spoke all the modern [iingiiages willi which 
C was acquainted, and appeared to know as much about 
spiritual philosophy as did die ancient Greek. C had been 
told that the pig was a reincarnation of a Hindoo priest 
whose " karma " had fapcn a litlle off color, but who retained 
a perfect iccollcciion of his former incarnation, and bad 
not forgotten his learning. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
vxy that the pig was able to, and did, give a very learned 
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and CBoincntly satisfiictory exposition of ihe doclrine of re 
iocaniatioD nixl of Hindoo philosophy in general. As C 
was Ui«o fre*ih rrom his rcadii^ of some rnod(^^l theosophi- 
cal works, he yras apparently much grUificd to find that Lhey 
were in ^bstanlial accord with the views or the pig. 

The inference to be drawn from these facts is obvious and 
trresistiUe : the subjective mind of ilie joting man accepted 
the suggestion of the operator as so absolute verity. The 
dedtictioQs fro»i the premises thus given were ei'olved from 
his own inner consciousacss. Hut that be believed Ihem to 
have been imparled to him by a spirit, is as certaia as that 
be believed that he saw a spirit. 

It must not be understood from the statement of the gen- 
eral proposition regarding the subjectK-e proc<s5es of rea- 
soning tliat persons in the subjective state Qec<r<satily go 
through the forms of syllogistic re^Lsoning. On the contraiy, 
they seldom, if ever, employ the forms of the syUojgism, and 
it )s tare that their discourses arc atgumenutive. They 
are genenlly, in fact, dogmatic to the lost degree. It ncvci 
seems to ocair to them that what they state to be a fact can 
possibly be, in the sliglitcst degree, doubtful. A doubt, 
expressed or implied, of their perfect integrity, of the 
correctness of their stslements, or of the genuineness of the 
phenomena which is being exhibited through them, invari- 
ably results in confusion and distr^s of mind. Hence lhey 
we incapable of controversial argument, — a foct which con- 
stitutes another important distineiion between Uje olijeclive 
and subjective mind? To traverse openly the statements 
of a person in the subjective .stale, is certain to restore him 
to the normal condition, often with a severe nervous shock. 
The explanation of these facts is easy to find in the constant 
amenability of the subjective mind to the power of sugges- 
tion. They arc speaking or acting from the standpoint of 
one BUggGStion, and to controvert it is to olTcr a counter 
suggestion which is equally potent with the first. The 
result is, and must necessarily be, titter confusian of mind 
and nervous excitement on the part of the subject. These 
(arts have an important bearing upon many psychological 
phenomena, and will be adverted to more at length in furore 
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chapters, my present purpose beiog merely to impress upon 
the reiider's mind the general pnnciples governing subjecth-e 
mental phenomena. 

It will be seen Iroiu the foregoing that when it is stated 
that the subjective mintl reasons deductively, the results of 
its reasoning processes are referred to rather than its foiiiw. 
Thai is to say, whilst it may not craploy the forms of the syllo- 
gism, its conclusions are syllogbticaily correct, ^- arc logically 
deducible from the prcmbcs imparted to it by suggestion. 
This peculiarity seems to arise from, or to be the necessary 
result of, the perastency with which the subjective mind will 
follow every idea suggested. It b well known to hypnotics 
that when an idea is suggested to a subject, no matter of how 
trivial a character, he will persist in following that idea to its 
ultimate conclusion, or until tltc operator releases him from 
the impression. For instance, if a hypnotist su^csts co 
one of his subjects that his back itches, to another that his 
nose bleeds, to another that he is a marble statue, to another 
that he is an animal, etc., each one will follow out the line 
of his particular impression, regardless of the presence of 
Others, and totilly oblivious to all his sunoimdings which do 
not pertain to his idea ; and he will persist in doing &o imlil 
the impression is removed by the same power by which it 
was created. The same principle prevails when a thought 
h suggested and the subject is invited to deliver a discourse 
thereon. He will accept the si'ggestion as his major prc- 
roise; and whatever there is within the range of his own 
Itnowlcdge or experience, whatever he Las seen, heard, 01 
read, which confinns or illustrates that idea, he has at his 
command and cfFecttialty uses it, but is apparently totally 
obliinoiis to all facts or i<Icas which do not confirm, and arc 
not in accord with, the one central idea. It is obvious that 
inductive reasoning, under such conditions, is out of the 
question. 
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Confirmed by Hypn&tie Phenomena. — Opinions of Psych o logi s(i. — 
Sit William Hamilton's Views. — Obserrniiotis of Dr. Riwh. — 
Talent for Poetry and Music developed by AbtiormaJ CondilionE, 
— Talent for Drawing evolved by Madness. — Resuscitation of 
Knowledge ill the InMiie. — Extraordinary Fejts ot Memory dur 
ing Illness, — A Fotgoiten Langtuge icoovetcd. — Whole Pages 
of Greek and Hebrew remembered by an Illiterate Servant Girl. 
^ Speaking in Unknown Tongues explained.— The Result of th« 
Operations of Natural La.w. 

ONE of tlie most striking anil itnpoitant peculiarities of 
the Bubjective mind, as distinguished from the objec* 
tivc, cODsistsin its prodigious memory. It would perhAps be 
hazanlous to say that the memory of the subjective mind is 
perfect, but there is good gtoimd for believing that such a 
proposition would be substantially true. It must be tinder- 
stood that this remark applies only to the most profoundly 
subjective state &ntl to the most favorable conditions. In 
all degrees of hypnotic sleep, however, the exaltation of the 
memory is one of the most pronounced of the attendant 
phenomena. This has been observed by all hypnoitat%i 
especially by those who make their experiments with a 
view of studying the mental aetion of the subject. PsychoU 
ogists of ull shades of belief have recognircd the phenom- 
ena, and many have declared their conviction tha.1 the 
minuteit details of acquired knowledge are recorded upon 
the tablets of the mind, and that they only require fevorabl« 
conditions to reveal thcii treuures. 
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Sir William H»milton,in his "Lectures cm Mclaphystcs," 
P<tg« 336, d^ignnies the phenomenon as *' latent memoty." 
He says : — 

"The evidence od thb point shows that the mind frequently 
coittmn& whole s}*sii-tii» of knowledge, which, though In our 
nonnal state they lictvu laded into absolute obltvion, ma^-, in 
certain abnormal sutea — as madness, febrile delirium, som- 
Bambolism, cataleptj, etc. — Aa&li out imo lumiaous cocucJous- 
ness, and even tlirow into tlie shade or unconsciouaness those 
other sfstercis by which they had, for a long period, been 
eclipsed, and even extinguished. For example, there arc cases 
in whicli the extinct memory of whole languages was suddenly 
restored ; and, what is even itUl more remarkable, in which the 
faculty was exhibited oi accurately repeating, in known or un- 
known tongues, passages which were never wiihio the grasp of 
conscious memory in the normal state." 

Sir Willi.iin then proceeds to quote, with approval, a few 
caaci which illustrate the general principle. 'I'he (11*51 is ua 
the authority of Dr. Rush, a celebrated Atnerican physician : 

"The records o£ the vrit and cuuaiug of madmen," says the 
doctor, " are numerous in every country. Talents for eloquence, 
poetry, music, and painting, and uncommon ingenuity in several 
of the mcchanicai arts, are often evolved in this state of mad- 
ness. A gentleman whom I attended in an hospital in tlie year 
1S10, often dclij^hied as well as astonished the patients and 
officers of our hospital by his displays of oratory in preaching 
from a tabic in the hospital yard every Sunday. A female pa- 
tient of mine who became tn&ane, aflci parturilion. in llie year 
1807, sang hymn9 and songs of her own composition during the 
latter stage of her illness, with a tone of voice so soft and picas- 
ant that 1 hung upon it with delight every time I visited her. 
She bad never discovered a talent for poetry or music in any 
previous part of her life. Two instances of a talent for draw- 
ing, evolved by madness, have occurred within my knowledge. 
And where is the hospital for mad people in which elegant and 
completely riJEJI^;d sliips and curious pieces of machinery have 
not been exhibiied by persons wlio never discovered the least 
turn for a niorliarical art previous to their derangement ? 

"Sometimes we observe in mad people an unexpected resus- 
citation of knowledge ; hence we hear ihcm describe past events, 
and ^eak In ancient or modem languriges, or repeat lon^ and 
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intcrcstiDg pa«sRgc« from boolcs, dodc of which, we are nire, 
they were capable of recollecting in the natural and healthy 
state of their mind,"' 

It must be icioembeied that when these events occurred, 
the profession knew little of the plienumen;! of hypnotism. 
In the light of present knowIe<lge ou that subject it is easy 
to undcrstuid that the pbenoincaa here recorded are refer- 
able to one common origin, whatever may have been the 
iiroximate cause of their aiauift station. There are many 
ways by which the subjective mind may be caused to be- 
come active and dominant besideH deliberately producing 
h)pnijtic sleep, Dise<Lscs of various kinds, panicularly those 
of the braia or Dcrvons system, and intense febrile excite- 
ment, arc frequently causes of the total or partial suspension 
of the functions of the objective mind, and of exciting the 
subjective mind to intense activity. 

The next case ijuoted by Sir William is from " Recollec- 
tions of the Valley of the M issiasippt," by an Americas 
cbrgyman named Flint ; — 

" I am aware," he remarks, *■ that cvcrj- suflercr \\\ this way 
is apt to think his own case extraordinary. My physicians 
agreed with all who saw me that my case was so. As very (cw 
live to record the '\%iUK of a sickness like mine, and ax you have 
requested me, and as I have promised, to be particular, I will 
relate some di the circumstaaccs of this disease. And it is in 
my view dcsirahlL-, In the bitter agony of such diseases, that 
more of the symplorns, sensations, and sufferings should have 
been rccoided than have been; and that others In similar pre- 
dicami^nts may know that some before them have had sufferings 
like theirs, and have survived them. I had had a fever before, 
and had riacn, and been drtsasd every day. But in this, with 
the first day I was prastraicd to infantine weakness, and felt, 
with its first attack, that it was a thing very different from what 
I had yet experienced. 

" Paroxysnts of derangement occurred the third day, and this 
was to me a new state of mind. That state of disease in which 
partial deranfi^ment >$ mixed with a consciousness generally 
sound, and sensibility pre tcr naturally excited, I should suppose 
the most distressing of all its forms. At the same tune that I 

' Bcasley on (he Mind, p. 474. 
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yua unttble to rcco^ite my frieiiils, I n-as infonned that my 
memory wa3 tnorc than ordin;trily exact and retentive and that 

I rejwated whole passages in the different languages which I 
kn«w, Willi entire accuracy. I recited, wntbout losing ot nii*. 
placing a word, a pass^xe of poetry- which 1 could not so repeat 
after I recovered my health." 

The following more curious case is given by IjDrd Mon- 
boddo b his " Ancient Metaphysics " ; ^ — 

" It was communicated in a letter from the late Mr. Hans 
S'tanlc)', a gentleman well known both to the learned and poli- 
tical world, who did me the honor to correspond with me upon 
tlie subject ot my first volume of McUphysic*. 1 will give 

II in the words of that gentleman. He introduces it by saying 
th.ll it is an extraoTdJnary fad in the history of mind, which 
he believes stands single, and for which he docs not pretend 
to account ; then he goes on to narrate it : ■ About siK-and-twcnty 
ycais 3£;o, when I was in France, 1 had an intimacy- in th<; 
family of the lat^ Mar^ehal de Montmorenci de L.aval. Hi.i 
son, Uie Comtc dc Laval, was married to Mademoiselle dc Man- 
praux, the daughter of a lieutenant-general of that name, and 
the niece o£ the late chancellor. This go^tleman was killed at 
the battle of Hastcnbcck. Hia widow survived him some years, 
but is since dead. 

■"The following fact comes from her own mouth; she has 
told it mc repeatedly. She was a woman of perfect veracity 
ard very good sense. She appealed to her servants and family 
for the truth. Nor did she, indeed, seem to be sensible that the 
matter wM 90 extraordinary as it appeared to mc. I wrote it 
down at the time, and I have the memorandum amon£ some of 
my papers. 

"'The Comtcsse ds Laval bad been observed, by servants 
who sat up with her on account of some indisposition, lo talk In 
her sleep a language that none of them understood; nor were 
they sore, or, indeed, herself able to guess, upon the sounds 
being repeated lo her, whether it wns or was not gibberish. 

■" Upon her lying-in of one of her children she was attended 
by a oursc who was of the province of Brittany, and who imme- 
diately knew the meaning of what she said, it being in the idiom 
of the natives of that countrj-; but she herself when awake did 
not understand a single syllable of what slic had uttered in bet 
sleep, upon its being retold her. 

1 Vol. II. p. 917. 
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"•Sbe was born in that province, and had been nursed !n a 
family where ootbinj: but that language was spoken; so that ia 
her 6rsl infaocy she had known ic, and wo other \ Ijut when she 
returned to her parents, she had no opportunity of keeping up 
the use of it ; and, as i have before said, she did not under- 
stand a word of Ureton when awake, though ahe spoke It in her 
sleep. 

'"] need not say that the Comtesse dc Laval never said or 
imagined that bhc used any words of the Breton idiom, more 
tlian were necessary to cxpre&s those Ideas that are within the 
compass of a child's knowledge of objects.' " 

A higlily interesting case is given by Mr. Coleridge in his 

"Biographia Z-iieraria."* 

"It occurred," says Mr. Coleridge, "in a Reman Catholic 
town in Germany, a year or two before my arrival at GottingeE 
and had not then ceased to l«; a frequent subject of conversaul 
tion. A young woman of four or ftve and twenty, who could 
ndllier read nor write, was aeiscd wltli a nervous fever, during 
which, according to the asseverations of all the priests and 
monks of the neighborhood, she became possessed, and as it 
a;ipeared, by a Tcry learaed devil. She continued incessantly 
talking Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in very pompous toncK, and 
with most distinct enunciation. This possession was rendered 
more probable by the known fact that she was, or had been, a 
Iwrcdc. Voltaire humorously advisea the devil to decline all 
acquaintance with medical men; and It would have been more 
to his reputation if lie had taken this advice in the present in- 
ytaoce. The case had attracted the particular attention of ki 
J^otiag physician, and by his statement many eminent physiolo-' 
gists and psychologists visited the town and cross-examinfid tiie 
caac on the spot. Slieets full of her ravings were taken down 
from her own month, and were found to consist of sentences, 
coherent and intelligible each for itself, hut with lilt)e or no 
connection willi each other. Of the Hebrew, a small portioa 
only could be traced to the Bible; the remalnilcr seemed to be 
in the Rabbinical dialect. All trick or coniipiracy was out of 
the question. Not only had the young woman ever been ft. 
harmless, simple creature, but she was evidently laboring unde 
a nervows fever. In the town in which she had been resident 
(or many years as a servant in different families, no solution 

» VoLi.p. 117 (edit ia+7). 
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presented itself. The young physician, however, dcwrmincd to 
trace her past life step by step; for the patient Itenclf waa 
iacspable of returning' a rational uuwer. J-Ie at length suc- 
ceeded in diftcoveiiiig the place where her paxenis had lived; 
travelled thither, found them dead, but an uaclc surviving ; and 
from him learned lh3i the patient had been charitably takeo by 
an old Protestant pastor at niac years old, and had remained 
with hltn some yeara, even till the old man's death. Of tills 
pastor the uncle knew nothing, but that he was a very good 
man. With great dilficulty, and after much scarcli, our young 
medical philosopher discovered a niece of the pnstor's who had 
lived with him as his housekeeper, and had inlierited his effeciH. 
She remembered the girl; related that her venerable uncle had 
been too indulgent, and could not bear to hear the girl scolded ;• 
that she waa willing to have kept her, but that, after her parent's 
drath, the girl herself refused to stay. Anxious Inquiries were 
then, of course, made concerning the pastor's habils; and the 
solution of the phenomenon was soon obtained. For it appeared 
that it had been the old man's custom for years to walk up and 
down a passage of his house 111 lo which the kitthcn-door opened, 
and to read to himself, with a loud vt^ce, out of his favorite 
books. A considerable number ol these were still in the niece's 
possession. She added that he was a ver/ learned man and s 
(Treat Hebraist. Among the books were found a collection of 
Rabbinical writin;;B, together with several of the Cn-ck and 
Latin Fathers; and the physician succeeded in identifying so 
many paanages with those taken down at the young woman's 
bed»icle that no doubt could remain in any rational mind con- 
ccming the true origin of the impressions made on her nervous 
system." 

The reader will nut Ciil to observe tbat in all these cases 
the subjects reproduced simply what they had seen, heard, 
Or read. The impressions upon the objective mind, par- 
ticularly in llic case related by Coleridge, must have been 
superficial to the last degree ; but the result demonstrated 
that the record upon the tablets of the subjective mind was 
incflbccable. 

These are not isolated cases. Thousands of similar phe- 
Domcna have been recorded by the most tnistworthy of 
observers. Thcii significance cannot be mistaken. In 
theii light the wonderful mental feats of innre-speakcri 
are easily explicable^ without invoking the aid of a super- 
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natuial agency. Speaking " in unlauum tongues " ib seen 
to be rpcrely a fcai of subjective memory. 

Wticn we consider n-faat a prodigy of leamii^ the average 
man would be if he could hare at his command all that he 
liad w^T seen, heard, or read ; whco wc remember that the 
subjecti\*e mind does record, and does have at its com- 
mand, all the expenences of tbe iDdividua], and that, tinder 
ccilaiD abnormal condiltonS} in obedience to tlie initial 
impulse of suggestion, all its treastires are instantly avail- 
able, — we may marvel at tbe wonderful gifts with which the 
htimnu miud li endowed ; but vee may rest assured that the 
phenomena displayed are th« results of the operations of 
nntural law. 

The reader should distinctly bear in mind that there is a 
wide iligtinction between objective and subjective memory. 
The foniier itt one uf ihc functions of the brain, and, as has 
been shown by i-ecent inv&iligatioiu, has an absolute local- 
JzatioD in the cerebri cortex ; and the diflerent varieties of 
memory, such as visual memory, auditory memory, memory 
of speech, etc., can be destroyed by localized disease or 
by a surgical operation. Subjective memory, on the other 
hand, appears to be an inherent power, and free from ana- 
tomical relations; nr at least it docs not appear to depend 
upon the healthy condition of the brain for its power of 
.■nanjfestation. On the contrary, the foregoing facts demon- 
strate the proposition that abnonnat conditions of ihc brain 
ve often productive of the most stritiug exhibitions of sub- 
jective memory. The late Dr. George M. Beard of New 
Vork, who was the first American scientist clearly to recog- 
nize the scientific importance of the phenomena of hypno- 
tism, who was the formuUtor of the "Six Sources of Krror" 
which beset the pathway of the investigator of that science, 
and the one who did more than any other Atiiericaa of his 
time to place the study of hypnotic phenomena on a scien- 
tific basis, evinces a clear recognition of this distinction 
when he says : — 

•• To attempt to buIM op a theorj- of trance piypnotle phenora- 
eaa]on a basis gf cerebral anatomy is to attempt the impossible. 
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All theories of Innce based on cerebral anatomj or physiology 
—audi as suapmuioa o£ lli« activity of the cortex, or half titc 
brua ~- break tlowu at oiicc wliea hrougiii f^cc to lace with Uic 
£act8."' 

All the Cicts of h)*pnolism show that the more quies- 
MUt the objective faculties become, or, in other words, the 
more peifecily the functions of the brain arc .suspended^ 
the more exalted arc the manifestations of the subjective 
mind. Indeed, the whole history of subjective phenomena 
goes to show that the nearer the body approaches tlic con- 
dition of death, tlic stronger become the demonstrations of 
the powers of the sotil. The irrcsistibie inference is that 
when the soul is freed entirely from its trammels of flesh, 
its powers will attain perfeciion, its memory will be abso- 
lute. Of this more will be said ia its proper place. In the 
mean time, it may be proper here to remark that subjective 
memory appears to be tlic only kind 01 quality of luemory 
which deserves that appcIlsCion ; it is the only memory 
which ia absoliue. The memory of the objective mind, 
comparatively speaking, is more properly designated as 
recollection. The dLitinction here sought to be made can 
be formulated in no better language than that employed by 
Locke in defining the scope and meaning of the two words : 
"When an idea agiiin recurs whhout the operation of the 
like object on the external sensory, it is rtmemhratue; if 
it be sought after by the mind, and with pain and endeavor 
found, and brought again into view, it is reeollectieiC'* 

' Nature an J Phenomena of Trance (" Hypnotism " or " Soinnaii> 
butistu"). |>. <- 

* Ksujrs Concerning Ilmnun UndciMtanding. vol. i. p. itj. 
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SPBJECnVE MEMOKY (Cffafinutif). 

Practical IllusiratiQns. — Reasons for Ltmicatians of Subjective 
Power. — Its Fiactioil Sigtiifiance. — lis Applic»iioii lo Ihe So- 
lution of Pioblcms of Inaaaity. ^ Tiic MciiU] Phenomeaa of 
•■Genius." — Napoleon Bonaparte. — S!uk*p*are. — Poel*. — 
Artists. — Macaulay'i Eiliniaie oi Poets md Pottiy. — Dangera 
of Sabjftctive Control, — Ijord Bj-ron. — Soeraic*' Ettiinatc of 
Fo«ts. — His RcEbognilion of llie Subjective Elemenl in J'oelic 
Composilion.- — Occasional Intuuvciiicncca. — Uncoiucious P]»- 
giirism. — Observations of iloimes. — Impcoviialion. — Sulution 
of the Shales p tare- HftC on Problem, — The Subjective in Ait- — 
Madness in An. — Great Orators. — Webster. — Clay.— Patrick 
Hcnrjr.^Incidenta.^Practical Condu&ions. 

TT is thought that the facts related in the preceding chap- 
*^ ter ure sufficient to demonstrate the subsuntial correct- 
ness of the proposition that the memory of the subjective 
mind is practically perfect. Before leaving this branch of 
the subject, however, and proceeiling to detail other pecti- 
liarities which distinguish the two minds, it is deemed proper 
to offer a few practical illitslrstions of the principles in- 
volved, dnm-n from common observation, and iociilentally 
to apply those principles Co the solution of various prob- 
lems of evcry-day experience. It will \>e remembered that 
thus far we have confined our observations to the opera- 
tions of the subjective mind when the subject is in a 
diseased or in a deeply hypnotic condition, with the ob- 
jective senses in coaiplete abeynnce. This h.is been done 
for the purpose of more clearly illustrating tlic fundamcotal 
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propositions. The phenomena of purely subjective mcntai 
accion, are, liowcver, of little practical importance to man- 
kind wh«n compa^red with the action of the subjective 
mind modified by the co-ordinate power of the objective 
intelligence. 

It is not to be supposed that an All-wise Providence has 
placed within tlie linnian fianie a separate entity, endowed 
with such wonderful poweta as we have seen that it pos- 
sesses, and hedged about by the limitations with which we 
know it to be environed, without so ordaining its relations 
with man's objective intelligence as to render it of practical 
value to the human race in its struggle with its physical 
environment. It might at first glance seem incongnions 
to suppose that the scbjcctive mind could be at once the 
storehouse of memory and the source of inspiration, lim- 
ited as to its methods and powere of reasoning, and ai the 
same time subject to the imperial control of the objective 
mind. A moment's rfflection, however, will show that in 
the very nature of things il must necessarily be true. " A 
bouse divided against itself caimot stand." There must be 
a controlling power in every well-regulated household, mu- 
nicipality, nation, or organism. There is a positive and 
a negative force in the greatest ph)-sical power known to 
mantiind. There is a male and a female element in every 
race and order of created organisms ; and those philoso- 
pbcis who hold that there appertain to every ma.n a male 
and a female element have dimly recognized the duality of 
man's menial organization. 

Why it is tliat the objective mind has been invested with 
the controlling influeooe, limited as are its resources and 
feeble as arc its powers, is a question upon which it would 
be idle to speculate. It profits us only to know Ihc fact 
and to study its practical significance, without wasting our 
energies in seeking to know the ultimate cause. We may 
rest assured that in this, as in all ottici laws of Nature, we 
shall find infinite wisdom. 

If any one doubts the wisdom of investing the objeclive 
mind with the conLiolling power in the dual organization, 
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let him visit a madhouse. There be will see <it1 slndes 
and degrees of Mibjcciivc control. There lie will sec ineu 
whose objcclive inindi have completely abdicated the 
thronC] and whose subjective minds are in pursuit of une 
idea, — ccntrolkd by one domiaant imptcasioii, which sub- 
ordinatcH all otliera. These arc the monomaniacs, — the 
victims of false suggestions. These suggestions may be 
given from without, in a thousand different ways which will 
be readily recognized by the student of insanity, or by 
auto-suggestion. Xxtng Juid intense concentration of mind 
upon one subject, and inordinate cgoiism, will be readily 
recognized as striking iilu^itnitions of the power of auto- 
suggestion as a factor in monomania. The maniac is one 
whose objective mind is disorganized by disease of its 
organ, tlie brain; the rcaull being distortion of obJcctt^'C 
imprewions, and consequent false suggestions to the subjec- 
tive mind. 

Those who study the subjcrl from this litandpoint will find 
an easy solulioo to many an obscure problem. The sub- 
ject is here adverted to merely to show the consequencffs 
arising from allowing the subjective mind to usurp complete 
control of the menial organij-^Mion. It will be readily seen 
that human society, outside of lunatic asylums, constantly 
furnishes numerous examples of abnormal subjective con- 
trol. So generally is this tact reeogniaed thai it has 
passed into a proverb that " every man is insane on some 
subject." 

The question arises, What part docs the subjective mind 
play in the normal operation of the human iiiicllcct? This 
question may be answered in a general v,-ay liy saying that 
the most perfect exhibition of inti;llcctu.il power is the re- 
sult of the synchronous action of the objective and subjec- 
tive mindSi. When tiib is seen in its perfection the world 
names it gfniur. In this condition the individual has the 
benefit of all the reasoning powers of the objective mind, 
combined with the perfect mcmor)' of the subjective mind 
and its marvellous power of ayUogistie arrangement of its 
resources. In short, all the elements of intellectual power 
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M^ then in a state of inlcnse aad harmonious activUy. 
TKis condition may be perfectly noniia!, though it is rarely 
seen in its perfection. Wobably Ihc most striking exam- 
ples which liislory affords were Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Shakspcarc. TIic intelligent stiidciit uf the history of llieir 
lives and wo(k will not fail to recall a thousand inciJeuts 
which illustrate the truth of thii; proposition. True genius 
is undoubtedly ihc result of the synchronous action of 
tlic Ltvo mindi, neither unduly predominating or usurping 
the powers and functions of the other. When the subjec- 
tive is allowed to doiuiiiitte, the resultant .icts of the in- 
dividual are denominated "the ccccntriciliea of genius." 
When the subjective usurps complete control, the individual 
goes insane. 

There are certain classes of persons whose intellectual 
labors are charactcriicd by subjective activity in a very 
marked degree. Poets and artists arc the most conspicu- 
ous examples. So mnrked is the peculiarity of the poetic 
tniod in tliis respect that it has become .-ilmost proverbial. 
Lord Macauby, in his Essay on Milton, uses language which 
shows that hc.clcaily rcco[.ni*;cd tlic aubjective element in 
all Hue poetry. He says : — 

*' Perhaps no man can be a poet, or can even enjoy pocltj-, 
vithcHit a certain unRQundness of mind, — if anything whioh 
gives so niui-'h pleasure ought lo be called ui)$ouiid:icss. Uy 
poetry wrr mean not, of course all writing in versf, nor even all 
good writing in verse. Our definition excludes many metrical 
eoinpositloaa which on ether grounds deserve the highest pr:ii»c. 
By poetry vre mean the art of employing words in such a 
manner as 10 produce an illusion on the imaginadon ; the art of 
doing by nieans o£ words what the painter docs by means of 
colors. Thus the greatest of poets has descrit>ed it, in linea 
universally admired for the \ngor and felicity of their diction, 
and still more valuable on account of the just notion which they 
convey of the art in which he excelled 

"' As im^tcinatioii bodi«s fflrlh 
The forms of things unknown, the (Met'ii pen 
Tuina tlicin to sliipcs, and glTU tv air; nothing 
A loc^ habitaiioti aad a name,' 
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" These arc the fruits of the ' fine frenzy* which he xacribes 
to the poet, — a fine ficnty doubttc&s, but still a frenxy. Truth, 
indeed, is essential to poetry, but it is tlie truth of madness. 
The reasonings are just, hut the premises are false- Afler^ 
the iiral suppositions have Veen made, cvcrj-tliiiig ought to 
coDsislent: but those first suppositions require a degie« of 
iredulity which almost amotints to a partial and temporary 
dcrangciDcDt of the intellect Hence, of all people, children 
are the most imaginative They abandon themselves without 
reserve to every illusion. Every image which is strongly pre- 
sented to their mental e^e produces on thetn the eSectof reality. 
No man, whatever liis sensibility may be, is ever affected by 
Hamlet or Lear as a little girl is affected by the story of poor 
Red- Riding-Hood. She knows that it is all false, that wolves 
cannot speak, that there are no u-olves in England. Vet in 
spile of her knowledge she believes; she weeps; she trembles; 
site dares not go into a dark room, lest she should feel the teeth 
of the nionslcf at her throat Such b the despotism of the 
imagination over uncivilized minds." 

In other words, such is the despotism of suggestion over 
the subjective mind. Xo truer statement oi the methods 
ol" subjective mental action could be written. "The rea- 
soning are just, but the premises arc false," says Macauhy, 
True, the dcdtir.live reasonings of the subjective niinil are 
always just, logical, syllogialically perfect, and a.re et^ally 
BO whether the premises nre false or ime. 

Macaulay's remark concerning children is eminently phil' 
oeophical and true to nature. Children aj-e almost purely 
subjective ; and no one needs to be told how completely 
a suggestion, true or false, will take control of their minds. 
This is seen in perfection when children arc playing games 
in which one of them is supposed to be a wild beast. The 
others will flee in affected terror from the beast ; but the 
aflectatioD often becomes a real emotion, and tears, and 
someiimps conxTilsions, result from their fright. 

The remark elsewhere made regarding the eccentricities 
of f[enius applies in a marked degree to poets. It is prob- 
able that in all the greater poets the subjective mind often 
piedominates. Ccrtiinly the subjective element is dora- 
inant id their works. The career of Lord Dyron is at OQce 
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3. splendid illustnition of the mari'ellous (wwers and the 
inexhaustible resources of the subjective mind \\\ n man of 
leaniing and cultivation, and a sad cotnincnlary on the folly 
and danger of allowing the subjective mind to usurp control 
of the dual mental organization. 

Many o( the poems of Coleridge liimish striking ex- 
ampleii of the dominance of the subjeciive in poetry. His 
leaders will readily recall ihc celebrated rnigincnl entitled 
"Kubia Khan; or, a Vision in a Dream," banning as 
follows : — 

"In XaiiAdu diil Kubltf Khan 
A stalely |:tu*uic-[lcime decree, — 
Whccc Al)ih, the .i4crrd rivet, ran 
trough OLircrns mc.-isuicless in man 
Down to 2 sunless sea." 

Jt is unfortunately true that the subjective condition in his 
case was nfton brought about by anificial means; and it is 
expressly st.itcd in a prefatory note to " Kubla Klian " that 
this fragment was writleo while under the influence of an 
anodyne. As an illustration of tlie principle under con- 
^deratioD it is, however, none the less valuable; while the 
career of the gifted but unfortunate poet should serve as a 
warning against the practices in which he indulged. 
Macaulay further remarks : — 

" In an enli;;htcned age tliere will be much intelligence, ninich 
Kcieiice, much philosophy, abundance of just classiltcation anil 
Rublk anal^siit, abundance of wit and eloquence, abundance of 
verses, — and even of good ones, — but little poetry. Men will 
judge and compare ; but ihcy will not create." ' 

In Other words, this is an age of purely objective cultiva- 
tion. All our powers of inductive reasoning are strained to 
their highest tension in an effort to penetrate the secrets of 
physical Nature, and to harness her dynamic forces. Mean- 
time, the normal exercise of tiial co-ordinaie power in our 
mental structure is fast falling into desuetude, and its 

1 SooH'i i>o«m* nrc good i1Iu«tnitionR. They are not nniied aa 
first class for the sole rcuon that tbey are too objoctiva. 
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nunifcstationsj not being aadeiscood, are relegated to the 
domsia of superstition. 

Socrates, in his Apology to the Athenians, seems to have 
entertained opinions in regard to poets similar to those of 
Lord Macaulay. In his search for wiser men ihxn himscll 
be went Grst to the politicians. Failing there, he went to 
the poets, with the following result: — 

*• Talcing up. therefore, xome of their poems, which appearcdl 
to me most elaborately finished, I questioned them as to their^ 
meaning, that at the same lioic 1 might leara aomctbing from 
them. I am a^amed, O Athenians, to IcH you the truth; 
bowvvcr, it must be told. For, \a a wonl, almost all who were 
present could have given a better accouot of them than tfaoM: 
by whom ihcy had been coni|)osed. I soon discovered llib^l 
therefore, with regard lo the {lovtx, that tt)ey t!o not etTcd tliefr 
object by wixdora, but hy a certain R;ttuf;il inspiration, and 
under the iniiucncc of enthusiasm, like prophets and sccrs; foti 
these also say many fine things, but they uudeislaad nothing,] 
that they say." 

Woids could not express more clearly the recognition of 
the subjective clement in poetic composition; and it ex- 
actly .accords with Macaulay's idea regarding the ijoels and 
the poetry of the ancient days. 

The subjective mind once recogniied as a fector in the 
mental powers of the poet, it follows I hat its resources are 
all at his command. Its perfect memory, its inilant 
command of oil the acquired knowledge of the individual, 
however superficiaJly attained or imperfectly remembered, 
objectively, is a source of stupendous power. But, like all 
other gifts of nature, it is liabk $X times to be a toiirce of 
inconvenience; for it sometimes happens that in ordinary 
composition a person will unconsciously reproduce, vcr' 
hatim, some long-forjottcn expressions, perhaps a whole 
slaniaj or even an entire poem. It may, perchance, be of 
his own composition ; but it is just as likely to be some* 
thing that he has read ycnis before and forgotten, objec- 
tively, as soon as read. In this way nuny persons have 
subjected themselves to the charge of plagiarism^ when 
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they were totally unconscious of guilt Many ol th« gteat 
poets have been accused of minor plagiarisms, and much 
inconsidciatc criticism has been the icsult Oliver ^V'ende^ 
Holmes mcnlions unconscious Teprocluction as one of ibe 
besetting annoyances of a poet's experience, "II is im- 
possible to tcU," he says, "in many caacs, whether a com- 
parison which sudJenly suggests ilself is a new concepliou 
Of a recoUcctiotL 1 told you tiie other day that I never 
wrote a lice of verse that seemed to tne comparatively good, 
but it appeared old at once, and often as if it h^ been 
borrowed." ' 

A certain class of trance- speaking mediums, so called, 
aie often called upon to improvise poems, the subject 
being suggested by same one in tlic audience. Often a 
rery creditable pcrfortnancc is the result; but it more fre- 
quently happens that they reproduce something that they 
hare read. 

Sometimes irhole poems are thus reproduced by persons 
in an apparently normal condition. This accounts for the 
fretiuent disputes concerning (he authorship of popular 
verseii. Instances of this kind are &esh in the minds of 
most readers, as, for example, a recent controversy between 
two weU-kaowa writers relative to the aiithorsliip of the 
poem beginning, " I^iugli, and the world lauyhs wtih you." 
The circumstances of such coincidences often preclude the 
possibiUty of either claimant deliberately plagiarising the 
work, or telling a falsehood concerning its authorship. Yet 
noUiing is more certain than that one of them is not its 
author. Possibly neither is entitled to that credit When, in 
the nature of things, it is impossible for either to prove the 
(act of authorship, and when the evidence on both sides is 
about equally baljineed, we m:iy never know the exact troth; 
but as the theory of unconscious subjective reproduction is 
consistent with the literary honesty of both, Jt may well be 
accepted as the tnic one, aside ftoiii the inhcreut probability 
Ckf its correctness. 
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The solutioa of the great question ss to the authorship ol 
Shakspeaie's works tiiay be found in this hypothesis. 'ITie 
advocates of the Boconiuu thccrj' tell us that Shokspcarc 
was an unlc&mcd raan. This b true so far as high scholas- 
tic attainments are conccrnfcl j but it is also known tiiat he 
%-as a man of extensive reading, and was the companioD of 
niaoy of the great mca of his time, among whom were 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Drayton, Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
others. It is in evidence that the Mermaid Tavern was 
the scene of many as cocountci of wit a:id luaiiiing be- 
tween these worthies. In this iray he wa* brought into 
coostant conuct with the brightest minds of the Elizabe- 
than age. He waa not only familiar with tlicii works, but 
he had also the benefit of their conversation, — - which famil- 
iamed him with their ihoughts and modes of expression, — 
and of close pcnonal relations with them in their convi\'ial 
moods, when wit and «]oqu«ace, leamiDg and philosophy, 
flowed as fiecly as their wine. 

The inicmal evidence of hb works shows that Shak* 
spcare's mind, compared with that of any other poet whose 
writings are known, was tlie most harmoniously developed. 
In other words, his objective and siibjeclive faculties were 
exquisitely balanced. When this fact is considered in the 
light of whnt has been said of the marvellous powers of sub- 
jective memory, nnil in connection wilh his inteUecUi.il en- 
vironment, the source of his power and inspiration becomes 
apparent. In his moments of irspiration — and he seems 
always to have been inspired when writing — he had the bene- 
fit of a perfect memory and a loi;ical comprehension of all 
that had been imparted by the brightest minds of the most 
marvellous literary and philosophical age in the history of 
mankind. Is it any wonder that he was able to strike a 
responsive chord in every human breast, lo mn the gamut 
cf every human i-motion, to portray every shade of human 
character, and to embellish his work with all the wit and 
learning of his day and prcncration ? 

Artists constitute another class jn whom the subjective 
faculties are largely cultivated, and are often predominant. 
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lodeed, no nun can become a true airtist whose stthjective 
miiKl is not cultivated to a high ilesrcc of activity. One 
may become a good draughtsman, or leani to delineate n 
figure with accuracy, or to draw a landscape with photo- 
graphic fidelity to objective nature, and in faultless pcrepcc- 
live, by the cuUii-acion of the objective fiiculties alone ; 
but his work will lack that subtle something, that name- 
less chann, which causes a canvas to glow with bci^uty. and 
each particular figure to become instinct with life and 
action. No artiM can successfully compose a picture who 
cannot see " in his mind's eye " the perfected picture be- 
fore he lonchcs his pencil to cinvas ; and jnst in proportion 
to hLs cultivation of the iubjectivc facuhiei will he be able 
thus to 5CC his picture. Of counic thc&c remarks will be 
understood to presuppose an objective art education. No 
man, by the mere cultivation or exercise of his subjective 
faculties, can become a great artist, any more than aq ig- 
noramus, by going into a hypnotic trance, can speak the 
language of a Webster. -Ml sutcmcnts to the contrary are 
merely the exaggerations of inaccurate observers. Genius 
in art, as in everything else, is the result of the harmonious 
ctiltivation and synchronous action of both characteristics 
of the dual mind. 

In art, as in poetry, the undue predominance of the sab- 
jective mind is apt to work disaslronsly. No better illustra- 
tion of this is now recalled than is furnished by the works of 
Fuseli or of Blake : — 

* r-oolt." says Dendy.' "on those splendid iHuslraiions o( 
the Gothic poet* hy the eccentric, the haU-mad Fuagll. Look 
on the wild pcncillincs of Blak*. another poet-paintcr, and you 
will be assured that they were ghost-secrs. An intimate fnend 
of Blake h« toW me the strangest tal<-a of his visions. In one 
of Ms reveries he witnessed the whole ceremony of a fairy s 
funerJil, wtilch he peopled with mouinura and mutes, and de- 
acribed with high po^tk- beauty, lie was engaged, m one of 
these moods, in p;,intin- Kin,? Edward I., who was sitting to 
him for his picture. While they were conversing, Wallace suor 
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deoly presented himsdf on 'Cut field, and hj this uncouitcoa» ti»J 
trusionmsiredllKstudiesof tbepamterforthat day. . . . BL 
W29 a VMionary," cooltaues our author, "and thought hift 
dcsreal; hevumad." 

The writtrr OQC« knew an artist irho had the power to 
enter the sul^'ccttve conditioa at wiUj aad lit thid t^tatu h< 
could cause his visions to be ptujectecl upon the canvas 
before him. He decUied that his mental pictuies (htii. 
formed were perfect m detail aod color, atid all that be bad' 
to do to fix them was to paiiit the corresponding colors over 
the sabjective picture. He, too, thought his fancies real ; 
he believed that spirits projected the picturcii upon tbc 
canvas. 

The foregoing cases represent a class of artists whose sub- 
jective faculties arc uncontrolled by the objective mind, — 
an abnormal condition, which, if it found expression in 
words instead of pigments, would stamp the subject as a 
candidate for the lunatic asylum. 

Fortunately, most artists have their ^cies more under 
control ; or, more properly speaking, they are aware that their 
visions are evoked by their own vulttiuii. This power ra-i 
rics with different individu.il*, but all tnie anists possess H 
in a greater or less degree. An extraordinary manifestation 
of this power is reported by Combe. TTic artist w.is noted 
for the mpidiiy of his work, and was extremely populat on 
account of the fidelity of liis portraits, and especially be- 
cause he never required more than one sitting of Hb patron. 
His method, as divulged by himself, was as follows : — 

" When a sitter came, 1 looked attentively on hint for hnlf 
an hour, sketching from lime 1o time on (he canvas. I did no 
nH)uiri: H longer silting. I removed the cam-as ind passed 
another person. When I wished to continue the first portrait. I 
recalled the man to my minil. I placed him on the chnir, where 
I perceived him as distinctly as though really there, and, I may 
add, in form anil color more decidedly brilliant I looked from 
lime lo time at the imaginurj* figure, and went ou painting, oc- 
caiiionally stopping to examine the picture exactly at though 
the original were before me ; whenever I looked towards the 
chair 1 saw the man." 
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Id thU way he was enabled to paint over three lituk<lred 
portraits in one year. 

It is £icMoin tiial subjective power js manifested in this 
particular manner, ll may tx added, however, lliat, given 
an ariist fur a Kubject, the same phenonieiu can be repro- 
duced at will by ihc ordinary processes of hypnotism. The 
most common oiauii't.'tttations of tJie power arc not so easily 
Tcco^izeil ur distingui^ed Ciom ordinary mental activity; 
but every artist will bear witness that there arc times when 
he works with extraordinary ease and rapidity, when the 
work almost "eeraa to do itself, when there seems to be n 
Ibice outside of himself which impels him on, when, to 
use the common expie&^iun to (lefine the mental condition, 
he feels that he is " inspired." It is then that the artist 
(Iocs his bcKi work. It is under these mental conditiaiis 
that hUi work is churaclcrizcd by that subtle, indefinite 
charm vagwely expressed by the word "feeling." 

Another tlxts of persons who possess tlie faculty of evok- 
ing at will the powers of the subjective mind are the great 
orators, tueh as Patriele Henry, Charles Phillips the Irish 
orator, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and many others, to 
say nothing of that numerous diss of ])iircly subjective 
orators knon-n to spiritists as trance, or inspirational, 
speakers. The student of the life of Patrick Henry will 
not &il to see that his whole history is an illustration of the 
pertinency of these remarks. It is related of CUy that on 
one occasion he was unexpectedly called upon to answer 
an opponent who had addressed the Senate on a question 
in which Clay was deeply interested. The latter felt loo 
unwell to reply at length. It seemed imperative, however, 
th.it he should say something ; and he exacted a promise 
from a friend, who sat behind him, that he would stop him 
at the end of ten minutes. Accordingly, at the expiration 
of the prescribed time the friL-nd gently pulled ihc skirts 
of Mr, Oay's coat. No attention was paid to the hint, and 
after a brief time It was repealed a little more emphatically. 
Still Clay paid no attention, and it was again repeated. 
Then a pin was brought into rcijui^tion \ but Clay was by 
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that time thoroughly aroused, and was pouring forth a tor 
rent of eloquence. The pin was insened dei-per and 
deeper into the orator's leg withoLt eliciting any response, 
until his frieiid gave it up in despair. Finally Mr. Clay 
happened to glance at ihe clock, and saw that he had 
Iccn apeaking two hours; whereupon he fell back into 
his friend's arms, completely overcome by esJiaustion. up- 
braiding his friend severely for not stopping him at the 
time prescribed. 

The fact that Mr. Ct^y, on that occasion, made one of 
the ablest speeches of his life, two hours in length, at a time 
when he felt almost too ill to rise to his feet, and that his body 
at the time was in a condition of perfect anesthesia, is a 
splendid iliu$tnttion of the synchronous action of the two 
minds, and also of the perfect control exercised by ihe 
subjective mind over the functions and sensations of the 
body. 

There is, perhaps, no better description on record of the 
sensations of a speaker, when the synchronous action of the 
two minds is perfect, than that given by Daniel Webster. 
A friend had asked him how it happened that he was able, 
without preparation, to make such a inagnKiccnt cHbit 
when he replied to Hayne. The reply wns (quoting from 
memory) substantially as follows : " In the first place, I 
have made the Constitution of the United States the study 
of my life ; and on that occasion it seemed to me that all 
thai I had ever heard or read on the subject under discus- 
sion was passing like a panoiama before mc, arranged in 
perfectly logical order and sequence, and that all I had to 
do wa.": to ciill a thunderbolt and hurl it at him." 

Two rmponant conclusions arc dcducible from the premi- 
ses here laid down. The first is that it is easential to the 
highest Riental development that the objective and sut^ec- 
live fecuhics be cultiratcd harmoniously, if the latter are 
cultivated at all. 

The second conclusion is of the most transcendent inter- 
est and importance. It is that Ihe subjective mind should 
never be allowed to usurp control of the dual mentaJ organi- 
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xatioa. ImpoiUnt as arc its functions and transcendent as 
&ie its powers, it is hedged about u-ith such limitatiuiis tlutt 
it must be subjected to the imperial <!oniroi of the objective 
mind, wliich alone is endowed with the powei to rea»an by 
all methods. 

To sum up in a few words : I'o believe in tbe realitj) of 
subjective visions is to give the subjective mind codIidI of 
the dual mental oTganiaation; and to give the subjective 
mind SMcb control is for Reason to abdicate her tjirone. 
The suggestions of the subjective mind ilicii become the 
controlling power. The lesult, in its mildest form of mani- 
festation, is a mind filled with the grossest superstitious, — a 
mind which, like the untatored mind of the savage, "sees 
God in clouds, and Lcais him in the wind." Its ultimate 
form of manifestation is insanity. 
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Tbicc Snb-diMCS of McnUt Phenomena. — Mathcnulicd Piodiglca. 

— MuaicJl Froiligies. — Meisurcment of Timu. — Discirclion be- 
tween Results of Objcciive liducation and Iiitiiiiive Perccplion. — 
Z«ah Col burn, Ihc Mallicmacical i'lodiBy. — The Ughiiiing Cal- 
cnUtor. — Blind Tom. the Mu^cal Prodigy. — The Origin aufi 
Uies of Music, — East Itt-ilian Fakirs. — Measuremcnl of Time. — 
Th« Power possessed tiy Animals. — Illuslr^livc fndilenla. — 
Hypnotic Sutijccts. — Joiiflioy'* Tcslimoriy. — Hernlicim's Views. 

— Piacticul UbtcrTtLtions, — The Normal Functiom of Objective 
Ini«liigcnce. — The Limit aliens of .Subjeciivc Intelligence pertain 
to ill Earthly Succ only. — Iw Kinship to God (Icmuiiairated by 
1(9 Limiiaiioiu. — Omniscience cannui rcn.iun inciuciivcly. — In- 
tluction is Inquiry.^ Perception the Allrlbiilc of Omniictcnce.— 
Concliuiuns rcgardinE tlie Power of the Soul. 

THERE are thiee other sub-classes of subjective mental 
phenomena whicii must lif> grouped by themselves, 
inasmuch as ihey are governed l)y a law which does not 
pertain to the classes mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
altliougli there are some characteristics which are common 
to them all. The first of these classes of phenomena is 
manifesled in mr>thematicAl prodi^cs; the second in mu- 
sical prodigies ; and the third pertains to the measurement 
of time. 

The important distinction to be observed between the 
phenomena dt-scribcd in the prfccding chapter and those 
pcrtiining to mathematics, music, and the measurement ot 
time, consists in the fact lliat in the former ever}1hing 
depends upon objective education, whilst the latter ait 
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apparently produced by ihc exercise of inherent powers 
of the sabJL-ctive mind. 

In order not to be misundetstooti it must be here stated 
that on all subjects of huraan knowledge sot governed by 
fixed laws, the subjective mind is dependent for its infor- 
mation upon objective education. In other words, it knows 
only what has been imparted to it by nnd through the ob- 
jective senses or ihe operations of the objective mind. 
Thus, its knowledge of the contenls of books can only be 
acquired by objective methods of education. lis wonder- 
ful powers of acquiring and a£similating such knowledge are 
dne to its perfect memory of all that has been imparted to 
it by objective education, aided by its |>owcis of memory 
and of logical arrangement of Ihc subject-matter, leaving 
clairvoyance and thought- tranafcreiicc out of consideration 
fiw the present, the principle may be stated thus: The 
subjective mind cannot know, by intuition, the aame of 
a person, or a geographical luc:iiioa, or a fact in humin 
history. But it does know, by intuition, that two and two 
make four. 

No one without an objective education can, by the de- 
velopment of the subjective faculties alone, become a great 
poet, or a giea.1 artist, or a great orator, or a great states- 
man. But lie may be a great mathematician or a great 
musician, independently of objective education or train- 
ing, by the development of the subjective faailtics alone. 
Many facts are on leeord which demonstrate this proposi- 
tl<HL Hundreds of instances might be cited showing to 
what a prodigiotis extent the niatlicmatical and musical 
faculties can be developed in persons, not only without ob- 
|ective training, but, in some instances, without a brain 
capable of receiving any considcrablt; objective education. 

M.ilhematicil prodigies of llie character mentioned are 
numerous; one of the most remarkable was the famous 
Zeiah Colbum. The following account of his early career, 
published when he was yet under eight years of age, is 
taken from the "Annua! Register" of 18(3, an Engbsh 
publicatiOQ, aa<l will serve to illustrate the proposition : 
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" The attention of the pliUosopliicn) world lias been lalclj at 
Wacted by tlic most singular pVienomcnon in thi; history of human 
mind that perhaps ever ewsled. Il is tlie caw of a chtlrl, uiidei 
eight years qI age, who, without any previous knowledge of tiic 
comiuoa rules of aiitlimttic, or even of ilic uac ajkd powci of 
the Arabic numerals, and without having given any atieiUioti to 
the subject, postessee, as if by iniuition. Hie wiigiilar Luuliy of 
solving a grcnl variety of aiithmetical t^ucstioag by the mere 
operation of the mind, and without the u^ual assistance of any 
visible symbol or contrivance, 

"The xiame of the child ts Zcrab Colbuin, who was l>orii nt 
Cabut (a town lying at the head of the Onion Rjver, in Ver- 
mont, in the United States of America), on the ist of Septem- 
ber, iSouj. About two years ago, — August, 1810, — altltuugh 
at that time not six year.s of age, he fir.sl began to show these 
wonderful powers of caJculation which have since so much at- 
tracted the aii«ntioti and excilcd the aslonishmenl of every per- 
son who has witnessed his exlraordinar,' abilities. The di.sc«vi'ry 
■was tnade by accident. His father, who had not given liim any 
other instruction thin such as was to he obtained at a small 
school established in that unfrequented and remote part of the 
country, and which did not include either writing or ciplierin^, 
was much surprised one day to hear hlin repeating the products 
of several numbers. Struck with smazcmcnt at the circum- 
stance, he proposed a variety of arithmetical questions to liim, 
all of which the child solved with remarkable facilicy and cor- 
rectness. The newH of the infant prodigj' \va* soon circulated 
through the neighborhood, and many pcraons came from dis. 
tani pans to witness bo singular a circumsUnce. The father, 
encouraged by the unanimous opinion of all who came to see 
him, was induecd to undertake with this child the tour of the 
United States, They were evcrjwhere received with the most 
flattering expressions, and in several towns which they visited, 
various plans were suggested lo educate and bring up the child 
free from all expense to his fiimtly. Yielding, however, to the 
pressing solicitations of his friends, and urged by the most re- 
spectable and powcrftil recoinmendations, as well as by a view 
to his son's moTc compltic cdiicjition. the father has brought 
the child to thi* country, where they arrived on the rath of 
Maybst; and the tnhxbitanls of this metropolis have for the 
last three months had an opportunity of eecing and examining 
this wonderful phenomenon, and verifying the reports that have 
been circulated respecting him. Many persons of the first 
emineoce for their knowledge ia matbcniatics, and well known 
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for their philosophical inquiries, hav« mudc a point of seeing 
and convening vrilli him, and tiicy have all been struck with 
Mtonithment it his extrjordin:Lry powcn. It is correctly tnie, 
as stated of him, thiit he will nut on)/ iletcrtnine with the 
greatest facihtj and ticapatch the exact iiunibci uf minutes or 
seconds in any given period of time, but will aUu solve any 
other question ol a similar kind. He will tell the exact product 
arising from the mul(ipUc;tti'on c( itny number coiuilMiiig ot two, 
three, or four figures by any other number consisting ol the like 
sumbci' of figuiea; or any aumbci toasisting of six or seven 
places of figures Wing proiKised, he will deicnuine with c<iu!il 
expedition and c»i>e all the faclots ol which it 'm, composed. 
This singular faculty consequently extends not only to the 
laisiag of powers, tut to the extraction of the square and cube 
roots of the number proposed, and hkcwike to the means of 
deterinitting whether it is a prime number (or a number incapa- 
ble of division by any other number) ; for which case ttien- docs 
not exist at present any general rule amongst mathematiciars. 
All these and a varic^ of other questions connected therewith 
are answered by this child with such promptness and accuracy 
(and in the midst of his juvenile pursuits) as to astonish every 
person who has visited him. 

" At a meeting of his friends, which was held for the purpose 
of concerting the best methods of promoting the view* of the 
father, this child undertook nnd complclcly succeeded in r;iising 
the number 8 progres&ivclj' up to the sixteenth power. And 
In naming the last result, \\z., 2Si.47,(,976,7io,6s6! he was 
right in every figure. He was then tried as to other numbers 
consisting of one figure, all of which he raised (by actual mul- 
tiplication, and not by memon-) as high as the tenth power, 
vith so much facility and despatch that tlic person appointed 
to lake down the results whs obliged to enjoin him not to be so 
rapM. With respect to numbers cotwisting of two figures, he 
VOttId raise sorac of them to the sixth, scvcotli, and eighth 
power, hut not always witli efinal facility ; for the larger the 
products becnme, the more dtffinill he found It to procctfl. He 
was asked the square root of 106,929 ; and before the number 
could be written down, he Immediately answered. 327. He was 
then required to name the cube root of 268,336,125; and with 
equal facility and prnmpinexs he replied, 64J. Varlotix other 
questions of a similar nature, respecting tlic roots and power* 
of very high numbers, were proposed by several of the gentle- 
men present, to all of which he answered in a simUar man&« . 
One of the party requested IiJm to name t^c iac\oia "«Vv<;V v**^ 
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duccd Ibe numlMr 347,483 ; tliis h« immedlittcly ilid by mcDtiofr 
Ing the numlKrs (}\\ 3n<l 163, — vrhicb, indeed, arc ihc ooly tn-r 
numbers that will produce it. Anoihrrof them proposed i7i,J95t 
and he named the following facloTs a» the Qtjy oncSt viz., 5 X 
34.279. 7 X I4-4S5. 59 X 2floj, 83 X 2,065, 3S X 4.«97. »)S X 
jSi,and4t3 X-liS- Hewnsthcn oxkcd lo giw the factors ef 
36^3; but he immcdiatdy icplicd tliat it hjid none, — v^iicUin 
fact was the case, ai 3(1,0^3 \% a prime number. Other numbers 
were indiscrimin:itely pmposc-d lo Iiim, and he always succeeded 
lo giving the correct f.ictors, except in llic caac of prime numbers 
which he discovered almost as (toon as proposed. One of tl>c 
grnllemcn asked liim how many miniites tlicrc were in forty- 
eight years : and twfore tlic question eonld be written down he 
replied, as.:jS,8co; and instantly added that the nurober ol 
sccnndsin the same period was 1.515,728,0001 Various <]uestiona 
of the like kind were put to hint, .tiKl to an of them Itc answered 
with equal facility and promptitude, so as to astonish eveiy one 
prc&cnt, and to excite a dc.tirc thai so extraordinary a faciilt/ 
HhouM. if possible, be reiKlcred more extensive and useful. It 
v,-»s the wish of tlie j;enllemen present to obtain a ktion-led];< of 
the mclhcKl by wliicli the child waa enabled 10 an.iwcr with ».) 
much facility and correctness the questions thus put lo him; 
but to all their inquiries on the subject (and he was closely ex- 
amined on this point) be was unable to pvc Ihejn any informa- 
tion. He pcrsislenlly declared (and every ol>servaik)n iliat was 
made seemed to justify the assertion) tliat lie did not know how 
the an.iwer came into his mind. In the act of multiplying; two 
numt>ere together, and in the rai.'Jng of powers, it was evident, 
WW only from iha motion of hit lips, but also from some 
singular facts which will be hereafter mentioned, that some 
operations were going fntward in his mindi yet that operation 
could not, from (he readiness with which the answers were fur- 
nished, be at ali allied to tlie usual mode of proceeding with such 
subjects : and moreover he is entirely Ipiorant of tlie common 
rules of arithmetic, and cannot perform upon p:ipcr a simple 
sum in multiplication or division. B>rt in the extraction of 
roots and in mentioning the faclors of high numbers, it does 
not appear that any operation can take place, since he will jeive 
the answer immediately, or in a very few seconds, where U 
would require, accordinj: to the ordinary method of solution, a 
ver>' difiicult and laborious calculation: and, morrovcr, the 
knowledge of .1 prime number caiiDOt be obtained by any 
known rule. 

" It must be evident, from ivhat has here been stated, that 
the singular factillr which this child possesses is not altogether 
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dcpcadeat on his memory. In the muKiplIcatlonof numb«ni and 
In the raising of powers. 1i« is doubtlnut considerably assisttd 
by th.-it reroaricable qniliiy of the mind ; and in this rctpect he 
might be con»idcicd as bt:ariag some rtaembUnce (if the diftcr- 
cnce of age did nut prevent tlie justness of the conipariMn) to 
th« celebrated Jcdidtah Buxton, and other persons of similar 
note. But in tiie extraction of the loou ol Bumbcrs and in de- 
termining tlieir factors (if any), it is dear to all those wno have 
witnessed the astonishing quickness and accuracy of this cliild 
that the memory has nothing to do with the proce»s. And in 
this panlcubr point consists ihc rcmaiknbic difference between 
tite pr<:&ent and all former instances of an apparently similar 
kind." 

The latter remark above qnotcd would not apply to the 
present day. for many parallel cases have been reported 
within the present decide. 

It was bopcd tliAt the powers of this child would develop 
by education ; and for this putpose be vis placed ia school 
and traiaed in objeciive methods o( mathematical calcula- 
tion. It was believed that when his mind became mature he 
would be ftWe to impart to others the process by which his 
calcalalinns were made. But hi^ friends were doomed to 
disappointment. His powers did not improve by objective 
training. On the contrary, they deleriotattd just in pro- 
portion to liis eflbits in that direction, and bis pupils de- 
rived no benefit from the extraordinary faculties with which 
he was endowed. This has been the invariable rule in 
Buch cases. 

A few years ago a gentleman travcllcti through this coun- 
try teaching arithmetic. He was known as the "lightning 
calculator." His powers were indeed marvellous. He 
oould add a column of as many numben as could be 
written on a sheet of legal tap, by casting an instantaneous 
glance upon the page; but he succeeded no better as a 
teacher than thousands of oibers who couM not add a 
column of numbers without reading «-eiy figure by the 
nsual laborious, objective process. He could give no ez- 
plaoation of his powers other than that he possessed extra- 
osdiBftry quickness of vision. But any one who is sufficiently 
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acquainted with the elements of optical laws to be aware 
that in the light of a (laah of lightDing a drop of tailing rain 
appears to be stiapcnded motiooless in the air, knows that 
objective vision is not capable of such rapid transition as 
to enable one to sec at a glance each particular iigurc in a 
column of a hundred numbers. When to tbis is added the 
labor of calcubting the relation and aggregate values o( 
the number!^, the conclusioD is inevitable that such powers 
are not given to our objective senses, but must be inherent 
in the human soul, and beyond the range of objective 
eipUmuion or comprehension. 

Musical prodigies furnish further illustrations of the prin- 
ciple involved. Of these the most remarkable ij the negro 
idiot, known as Blind Tom. This person was not only blind 
from birth, but was Ultlc above the brute creation in point 
of objective intelligence or capacity to receive objective in- 
Rtniction. Yel his musical capacity was prodigious. Almost 
in his infancy it was discovered that he could reproduce on 
the piano any piece of music that be had ever heard. A 
piece of music, however long or difficult, once heard, seemed 
to be fixed indelibly in his memory, and usually could be re- 
produced with a surprising degree of accuracy. His capa- 
city for improvis:uion wfts equally great, and a discordant 
note rarely, if ever, marred the harmony of his measures. 

These well known facts of Blind Tom's history furnish 
complete illusiralioiiBj — first of the perfection ofsiubjective 
memory; and second, of the inherent power of the sub- 
jective mind to grasp the laws of harmony of sounds ; and 
that, loo, independently of objccUvc education. 

Music belongs to the realm of the siibjecth/e; it is a 
passion of the human soul, and it may be safely affirmed 
that all really good music is the direct product of the sub- 
jective mind. It is true that there is much so-called music 
to be heard which is the product of the objective intelli- 
gence. But no one can fail to recogniae its origin, from its 
hard, mechanical, soulless character and quality. It bears 
the same relation to the product of the subjective mind that 
mere thyme does to the poetry of a Milton. Music is at 
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once the legitimstle ofTsprip' of the subjective miiid and 
one of the most potent means of inducing the subjective 
condition. It is a well-known practice of so-called " spir- 
itual mediums" to have music at tiicir sluices, for the os- 
tensible puipose of securing the "harmonious conditions" 
necessary to insure a successful performance. Their theory 
is that the music harmonizes the audience, and that by 
a reflex action the medium is favorably aflecled. It 13 
probable tliat »uch would be tlie effect to a limited 
extent, but the greatest effect is direct and positive upon 
the medium. 

I'hc Ba^t Indian fakirs invariably invoke the aid of mu&ic 
to enable them to enter the ftiibjective state when they ak 
about to give .in exiiibition of occult power. In fact, the 
power of music over the subjective mind is practically un- 
limited. It speaks the univers-il Inngtmge of the soul, and 
is comprehended alike by prince and by peasnm. Jt is the 
most powerful auxiliary uf love, of rcligiuu, and of war. It 
nen-cs the soldier to deeds of heroism, and soothes his 
dying moments. It inspires alike the devotee of pleasure 
and the worshipper of God. Bui whilst It interprets every 
human emotion and embodies the inward feelings of which 
all other arts can hut exhibit the outward effect, its laws arc 
as fixed and immutable as the laws of tnalhemalics. 

The next subdivision or branch of the subject pertains to 
the faculty of me.isuring the lapse of time. This power 
is inherent in the subjective miud, and in that aktne; the 
objective mind, per st, docs not possess it. The only 
means by which the objective mind can meaiuic time is by 
tlic exercise of ihc physical senses, cither in tlic observa- 
tion of the motions of the heavenly bodies, or of some other 
physical object or phenomenon which objective experience 
has shown to be a safe ciitcrion npon which to base an 
estimate. 

The subjective mirtd, on the other hand, possesses an 
inherent power in that direction, independent of objective 
tids or the exercise of re.ison. It is possessed by man in 
common with many of the brute creation. It is strikingly 
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exhibited in d(^, hones, &nd other domestic aitimala 
accustomed to regular hours of employment. 

A friend of the wrilcr once owned a Urge plantation in 
one of ihe Southwestern States, upon which he worited a 
large number of uoules. They were regularly employed on 
week-days, but en Sundays ihey were tiinicd into a corral 
and allowed to rest. Oa regular workdays Uicy were 
tnictaWe and easil)r handled ; but if one was wAnted for 
A Sunday excursion it was with the greatea difficulty tli;tt 
he could be caught oi mailc to perform niiy labor whatever. 

Ai> English gentleman, well known to the writer, relate* 
A curious anecdote of a dog which was raised in bis lamily. 
After the dog had come to maturity, one of the sons mar- 
ried and set «p an cstiblishTiicBt about three miles from the 
parental mansion. It was the habit of the fcimily to sec 
th;it ihe dog w.13 fed regularly, immediately after each 
meal, with the scraps from the table. At tlie home man- 
sion the Sunday dinner-huiir was the simc as on week-d.iys, 
but was just two hours earlier than that adopiecl at the 
son's establishment. This fact the dog by some means be- 
came acquainted with, and lie never failed to take advan- 
tage of the infonnation. Every Sunday he would wait 
patiently for the home dinner; nod having finished it, he 
would promplly take his departure, and never failed to put 
in an appearance at the son's house on time for dinner, 
where he was sure to be welcomed and entertained as an 
honored guest. On week-days the dinner-hour at the two 
houses was the same, and consequently he never innde a 
pilgrimage in search of an extra meal on any day but 
Sunday. 

A favorite niftstiff in the family of the writer has taken 
upon himself the regulation of the household affairs. He 
awakeos the family in the morning at a certain hour, and 
imists upon promptitude in rising. At precisely twelve 
o'clock he notifies the family that it ia time to feed Ihe 
horse, and will give 110 one any peace until his friend's 
vrants are supplied. His own meal seems to be a secoml- 
aty considciatlon. At three o'clock he notifies his mis- 
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tKSS that it is time to visit the kitchen and ^v« directions 
Ibr preparing diiiner. It is not lief-ausc he fxp«cis to be 
fed at that time, for be a D<:\-c;r f(»J until tiic family have 
dined, two boars bt«r. At nine o'cloclc he rises from his 
nig on the liboiiy door, and insists upon a visit to the 
kitchen foe a lum:h. It is raiu that he varies 6ve minutes 
from the regular hours above noted, but is generally within 
a minute. 

This power is exhibited iu its perfection in hypnotic 
subjects and in ordinary sleep. It Ls Ilint f;tculiy which 
enables one la awake itt an nppoinicd hour in ihc night, 
when, before going to sleep, he has made u firm resolution 
to do so. M. Ji>urrroy, one of the most celebr<tted philoso- 
phers of France, in speaking of this subject says : — 

" I have tills power in perfection, but I notice that I lose it 
if I depeud on any one calliuK ""C- In this latler case ray mind 
does not take the tioubic of reasoning llic time or of listcniag to 
the clock. Bui in Ihc fonni;r il is nfcfssary ihiU it do no, other- 
wise the phenomenon is inexplicable. Every one has made or 
can make this cxpcTimcnl." 

M. Jonffroy is dotibllcss mistaken in supposing that the 
mind is necessarily employed in watching the clock; for 
the experiment is just as sticcessfuL in the abwnce of any 
timepiece. Besides, the (act that animals possess the 
faculty sboivs th^it it is an inherent attribute of the sub- 
jective mind. It is the lapse of time that is noted by men 
35 well as by animab, and is wholly indoprndent of arti- 
ficial methods or instnimcnts for marking the divisions of 
time. Every one possesses this focult)- in a greater or less 
degree, and the subject need not, therefore, be enlarged 
Upon. 

As before intimated, hypnotic subjects possess in a very 
remarkable degree the faculty of noting the lapse of time. 
On this subject Professor Bemhcim ' says : — 

" If a somnambulist Is made to promise during his sleep that 
he will come boclc on such and such a day, at such and such oa 

t Snggestive I'heiapeutics, p, 37. 
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lioitr, he win almost surely return oa the dajr and at th« boot, 
although he hut no remtmbniiK of his promiMwhea he wakui 
up. I made A siy that he would come bade to me in thirtcca 
dajrs, at ten o'clocic in the morning. He rentembcred nothing 
when he waked. On the thiitcenth day, at ten o'clocic in the 
morning, he appeared, having come three kilometres frotn his 
boose to the ho9])ital. He had been woiking in the foundries 
all night, went to bed at six in the monitng, and woke up at , 
nine with the idea that he had to come to the hospital to see 
nc. He told me that be had bad no such idea on the prcccdii^,< 
days, and did not know that he had to come to sec me. It 
came into his head just at the lime when he ought to carry it 
out" 

It is also well known to all hypnotists that subjects in a 
hypnotic sleep will awaken at any hour prescribed to them 
by the operator, seldom varjing more than 6ve roiautesi 
from the time set, even when the sleep is prolonged Tor 
hours. If the subject is commanded to sleep, siy, ten or 
fifteen minutes, he will generally awaken eiactly on time. 
This fact also is universally recogniunl by those familial 
with hj'pnotic phenomena, and the subject need not be 
further illustrated. 

In concluding this chapter, it is impossible to refrain 
Kom indulging in a few general observations reg;irdi[ig the 
COOclosioDs derivable from the peculiar characteristics of 
the Gubjective intelligence thus far noted. We have seen 
that certain phenomena depend for their perfect develop- 
ment upon objective education, and that cettain other 
phenomena are exhibited in perfection independent of ob- 
jective education. In other words, certain potvcrs are in- 
herent in the subjective intelligence. These powers appear 
to pertain lo the comprehension of the laws of Nature. We 
have seen that, under certain conditions, the subjccti^t 
mind comprehends by intuition the laws of mathematics. 
It comprehends the laws of harmony of sounds, indepen- 
dently of objective education. By tnic aniits the laws of 
the harmonyof colors are also perceived intuiliveiy.' These 

^ It xttwX be here rcm.ukcd that altliaii;;}! the Uws pertaining 
: harmony of colors may \x comprtlicndcd by intuition, yet an 
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£icU hare been agdun aixl again demonstrated. It would 
seem, therefore, lo be a just conclusioa thai the sulijeciive 
mind, uutraramellcd by its objective cnTiroDmcat,wili be en- 
abled lo comptehcnd all the laws of Nature, to perceive, to 
know all truth, independvat of the slow, laboriotis process 
of induction. 

We arc so accustomed to boast of the " god-like reason " 
wit)) which miin is endowed, that the pioposition that the 
subjective mind — tlic soul — of man is incapable of exer- 
cising that function, in what we regard as the highest form 
of reasoning, seems, at first glance, to he a limitation of the 
intellectual power of the soul, and inconsistent with what 
we have been accustomed to regard as the highest attributes 
of human intelligence. Hut a raoment's reflection will de- 
velop the fact that this apparent limitation of intellectual 
power is, in -reality, a god-like attribute of mind. Cod 
himself cannot reason inductively. Inductive reasoning 
presupposes an inquiry, a search after knowledge, an ef- 
fort to anive at correct conclusions regarding something 
of which we are ignorant. To suppose God lo be an in- 
quirer, a seeker after knowledge, by finite processes of 
reasoning, is a conception of the Deity which negatives his 
omniscience, and measures Infinite Intelligence by purely 
finite standards. For our boasted " god-like reason " is of 
lh« earth, earthy. It is the noblest attribute of the finite 
mind, it is true, but it is essentially finite. It is the out- 
growth of our objective e-tisteacc, It is our safest guide in 
the walks of earthly life. It is our faithful monitor and 
guardian in our daily struggle with our physical environment. 
It is our raos.1 reliable auxiliary in our efforts to penetrate 
the secrets of Nature, and wrest from her the means of sub- 
sistence. But its functions cease with the necessities which 
called it into existence ; for it will be no longer useful when 

objetliTe c^iucation is ntccssaiy to enable the artist to combine the 
ncGCMary pigincnbi li> produce tlie colors on cinvas, and lu perfDiin 
dM otbci mechanicil biro/ necessary lo place ihe painl* upon the 
Buiras in such reUlioni as to produce a picture. Wlttn iliii '\» 
KqaJrcd, intuition will do the test. 
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the physical form has perbhed, and the veU is lifted which 
hides from mortal eyes that world where all truth is revealed. 
Then it is that the soul — the subjective mind — will per- 
form its normal functions, untrammelled by the physical 
form which imprisons it and binds it to earth, and in its 
native realm of truth, unimpeded by the laborious processes 
of finite reasoning, it will imbibe all truth from its Eternal 
Source. 
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BFFECIS or ADVERSE SUGGESTTOH. 

The Subjeciive Mind Incapable of ContrnveTsial ArgimKnt- — A 
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Avowed Sceptic pievcnts SucCcsarul Exhibitivn of Subjccliva 
Pliciimritna. ^ Laljouchcic and Uishop, — The Royil Academy 
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ward. — Hnrnioiilous CoTidiliuiis ictiuittd by Spiiliint*. — The 
beybcrt Cammijision. — Trancc-SpcAkiriK Mediums. ^ How dc- 

■■moraliied. — Adverse Suggrslinti xhc C.iusc of Failure In All 
Cases. — Possible Lack of Tolcpaihic CondllionB in Ubhup's 
Cue. — Gecieral Coiiclualons. — failure Coji^tenc with tlon- 
ett)F of Medium*. 



A NOTHER important peculiarity of ihe s«bjecri\'e mind 
^ is tlut it is iiica.pal)le of contmveisidl nrguineut. This 
subject has been briefly alluded to in a former chapter ; but 
it is of so much itn;)ort.inre that a more extended consider- 
ation of it is dcmitadcd. iuiisiiiuch as it atSTords a clear ex- 
planation of various phenomena which have never yet been 
satisfactorily accuunled for. Ii is well known among hyp- 
notists that it is very difRcult, jf not impossible, to make 
satisfactory experiments with a subject in the presence of 
a sceptical auJieuce. Especially is this true if the scep- 
ticism is open, avowed, and aggressive. It is also well 
known that, when a subject Is in x st.ite of lucid somnam- 
bulism, no satisCictorj' results can be obuiued if any one 
disputes him, or attempts aa .irgnmenl, or accuses him of 
flhamming, or of a want of good faith. Such a course 
alwBys results in great distress of mind on the part of the 
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subject, and generally in restoring him tononnai conscious- 
neas. In the higher pliaws of hypnotic pbtDomeiu this pecxi- 
Ibrity is still more nurlced. In exttibiting the phcDomena 
of clairvoyance and thought- transference, or ntmd-readu^. 
it is next to impossible to obt^D good results in the 
ence of an avoiced sceptic, '{"he controvert between Waslv' 
ingtoa living Utsbop and Mr. I.ahouchcrc is ficsh in the 
minds of most reader*. Mr. Bishop was giving successful 
exhibitions of his wonderful powers in public assemblies 
anil in prii'a.tc circles in London. He had demonstrated 
again arid again bis power to read the thoughts of others 
and to decipher the contents of sealed envelopes under the 
strictest test conditions, in the presence of many compciCM 
and tnutwortliy obscn'crs. In the height of his success 
Mr. Laboacberc came otit in his paper and detK)unc«d the 
whole thing as a humbug. To prove his »ncerily he placed 
a Ilank of England note for a large amount in a sealed en- 
velope, and offered to give it to Mr. Bishop if he should 
correctly read the number. Repeated trials to do so ended 
in dismal failure. It was a feat that he had successfully 
perroimvd s thousand times before, and many times after- 
wards. But the number on that particular bank-note he 
never could decipher. 

In t83i the Royal Academy of Medicine of France 
ippointcd a commisiion to investigate the subject of animal 
magnetism. The commisaion was composed of some of the 
ablest scientists uf the Acailemy, and it prosecuted its In- 
vestigations until 1837, when it made ils report. Amongst 
other things it announced that it had demooatruted Uie fact 
that some mesmeric subjects possessed clairvoyant power; 
that such subjecu could, with tbcir eyes " exactly closed by 
the fingers," distinguish objects, tell the color and numbei 
of cards, and read lines of a book opened at a chnnce page. 
Without entering into the detdils of the controversy that fol- 
lowed this rcpoit, it is sufficient to say that a standing oflci 
of a large sum of money was made to any one who should 
demonstrate the realityof cl.iirvoyant power in the presence 
of a committee appointed foi the purpose. It is said that 
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many attempts have been made by good cUin-oyants to earn 
this money, but evety attcmj)! has ended in total failure. 
Volumes might be writtcii detailing such tests and siicli 
feiUutes. 

Exliibitions of the phenomeiu of spiritism are coiisI:iiitly 
liable to utter (aJIurc iu the presence of avowed sceptics. 
Every one who has attended a '* spiritual " si^unce is 
aware of the strict regard paid to securing " harmonious 
conditions; " and all know how dismal is ihe failtirc when 
ch conditions cannot be obtained. It frequently bap- 
bos lliat some one will inadvertently remark ihat " spirits 
never come when I &m around;" and in nine such canes 
out of ten the stance will end in failure when such a 
remark is made. Any argument against spiritism, espe- 
cially if addressed to the medium, or any controversy on 
the subject in his presence, will destroy all chance of a 
successful exhibition. Invcstijjating coinmiltees nearly 
alnays fail to observe tlic promised phcnomeart when the 
character and objects of the commiltee are known to the 
medium. Thus, the Seybert Commissio[i, a majority of 
whoae membens were pronounced sceptics, utterly (ailed 
to witncs.^ any phenomcru which might not be produced 
by legerdemain. In their report they take occasion to 
say : — 

" Our experience has been . . . that as soon as an invcstfga- 
ijon. worthy of \\vi name, begins, all manifestations of spiritist 
power cease. . . , Even the very Rpirit of investigation, or of 
incredulity, seems to exercise a chilling effect and prevents a 
auccessfui miitiUcstatioiu" ' 



It will be observed that the last sentence betrays the fact 
that the writer regards "the spirit of investigation" and 
"the spirit of incredulity" as synonymous terms. It is 
certain that the Seybert Commission as a body did so re- 
gard them, and made no effort to conceal the fact from the 
mediums who submitted to be examined. Every medium 

■ Seybert Ci>mini«sion, Report, p. 15- 
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whom they examined was made fully aware of tbe incie- 
ilulily of llie majority of tlie Coaimission, and thns every 
effort to produce the phenomena failed. 

Tlie same peculiarity \s, observed in traacc-speaking me- 
diums, especially in those who spcalc in a purely subjective 
comiilion. No matter how great is their flow of eloquence, 
or how perfect their command of their subject, they utterly 
brcnk down when confronted by an adverse argument. So 
well is this peculiarity known that their friends never suffer 
tliem to be intcrniptcd. 

It would be useless to roultiply instances of this charac- 
ter. It is sufficiently evident from what ha.s been said that 
one invariable re&ult follows the one condition. In the in- 
vestigation of physicTl plienomeaa the scientific observer 
would not hesitate to concede that where a marked result 
invariably follows a given condition, tbe two must sustain 
towards each other the relation of cause and effect. It will 
not be diflicutt to establish that relation in this case; and 
tliat, too, on principles consistent with the supposition of 
the absolute integrity uf all concerned. 

ft is, in fact, but another striking illustnuion of the funda- 
mental principles Liid down in preceding chapter? of this 
book. It demonstrates more completely than almost any 
other plienomenon the absolute amenability of the subjec* 
are mind to the po^ver of suggestion. It will not be gain- 
said that all the phenomena mentioned — clairvoyance, 
thought-transference, hypnotism, and mediumship — are 
■embraced under the one generic tjile, subjective or hyp- 
notic; they are therefore governed by the same general 
laws. 

The hypnotic subject who is in the presence of an 
openly sceptical audience, and who hears some one de- 
clare that the subject is shamming, instantly seiies upon 
the dccXiration ; and it is to him a su^cstion that b as 
potent a3 the one which induced the hypnotic condition. 
The suggestion of the operator is thus neutralized, so to 
speak, by a countcr-snggestion, which reduces the subject 
at once to bis riorm^I condition. In such a case the sub- 
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feet cannot be again hypnotized so long as the sceptic is 
present; his very presence is a btanding biiggesiion of the 
unreality of the hypnotic condition which conuot be ovcr- 
eome by the operator. 

In the case of Bishop, the raind-reader, the same prin- 
ciple applies with equal force. 1'hc mental statu which 
enabled him to read tlie contents of a scaled envelope was 
self-induced. It w.is a partially hypaotic condition, induced 
by auto-siiggestion. When Labouchcrc's envelope was pre- 
sented to him, the very manner of pren'oiing it — the offer 
of its contents as a gift if he would read the number of the 
bank-note within — was a defiance of his power. It was a 
snggestion of the most emphatic charaetLT and potency 
th;it, do wh.it he wonid, he could not read tlic contents 
of that envelope. Again, the anxiety engendered in the 
mind of the clairvoyant was another factor which added 
force to the suggestion. The offer was not only defiant, it 
was even public ITie whole civilized world was apprised of 
ihe tontroversy. The professional reputation of the man 
waa at staTcc. His fiiture career depended upon his suc- 
cess ; and every dollar of value in that note not only added 
to his anxiety to win the price, hut contributed its force to 
the suggestion that he could not succeed. 

There is, however, another Ihctoi which should be con- 
sidered in Bishop's case, and which may account for his 
f^Iuie on other grounds than adverse suggestion. Bishop 
was a ptufessional mind-reader, and, as I understand it, did 
not profess to have independent clairvoyant powers. If, 
therefore, no one knew the number of the bank-note, it is 
obvious that failure was inevitable, for the reason that the 
fundamental conditions of success were absent. Tiiere was 
nu mind in possession of the number, and there was no 
mind to read. It was, therefore, not a fair test of his pro- 
fessed powers in .iny view of the case. But if Labouchere 
did know the nuiiibcr of the note, the failure was easily 
accounted for, as before remarked, on the principle of 
adverse suggestion. 

It is obvious that the principle of adverse suggcstioa 
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applies to all phases and conditions of subjective mentai 
activity; and the necessity for haimonious conditions, so 
constantly insisted upon by spiritists as a condition pre- 
cedent to the prodaction of their peculiar forms of hypnotic 
phenomena, is seen to be a scientific fact of immense value 
and significance, and not a mere subterfuge to enable them 
to practice a fraud and impose on the credulity of theii 
auditors. 
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Warfare of the Schools. — History ut the Science. — Moiii«r'f 

rCsreer. — The Academicians. — Th« Succ«8or» of Meimcr. — 
The Royal Academy of M«dici<te. — lis Icliolic PrejudiMs. — Dr. 
_ fimid'o Discovery, — K«-b)i|)tr«m of the Sdetice. — Effects of Briid'* 
■ Discoveries , — LiKbault's 'i'heeiy of Siiggeslloa — The Nancy 
K SfliQol jin^ the Pfliis Scliool coinpatcd. — T\:e Fluidic Theory.^ 
The Law- of Suggestion ilic OrcatenI Discovery in Piiychlc Science 
^The Significance of Biaid'» llitcoverle« noi Appicdaied. — Hyp. 
Dotism of Animals, — The Cliarcot School. — The Sourcen of its 
Error*. ^ Reform In Terminology su^esied. — The Mrsmcric 
Theory. — Braid's Proceucs t<at fired kc live «[ Higher Phtiiumcaa- 
— Mesmeriiation of Aniinal«. — Rcca()itu]atJoii of Puioti. 
THUS far little has been said i^gardtng the light which 
■ has been slied upon the subject under comidcratioo 
by the discoveries of modem science. The more impor* 
taot of llicsc discoveries having resulted from investigations 
of the subject of hypnotism, it will be necessary briefly to 
review the more salient features of that science, and to 
trace its progress from the time of Mcsmei down to the 
pres«at day. 

Since the lime when Mesnitr first brought his discoveries 
to the attention of ilie scientific world the students of the 
phenomena which he evoked iuve been hopelessly at vari- 
ance. That tliC)' should entertain diver<ie Iheorii;^ regarding 
the cause of phenomena so strange and fuK of mystery is 
natural. Thai they sbould, la the absence of Icnowledge of 
»hc subject, a\M3B and vilify each olhei btcwttc ol VRf\T 
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difference* of opioion, was to l>e expected. Haired of ei.r 
neighbor because his problematical theories do not agre« 
with our iindcmonstrabk hypotheses is, unfortunately, OM 
of the salient weaknesses of human nature. 

It is, however, comparatively rare that scientific investi- 
gators disagree regiirding the demonstrable lacts pertaining 
to a subject under investigation. Yet this is the condition 
in which we find Ihe science of hypnotism after more than 
» century of rescarcli by some of the ablest sciertists of the 
world. They are divided into schools, to-day, as they were 
in the infancy of the science. Indeed, the science is still 
in ila infancy. Facts have accumulated, it is true ; and 
they will be foimd to be of infinite ad\'antagc to some 
future investigator whose mind is capable of rising above 
the prejudices which chaiaclcriae the ditferent schools, and 
of assimilating and harmonizing their demonstrated Eicts 
into one comprehensive system. 

"i'hus far the different schools have distrusted or denied 
each other's facts, and waged war upon each other's thcorien. 
The most carefully conducted experiments of one school 
will, in the h^^nds of the other, produce opposite results. 
Hence each experimenter is irresistibly led to distrust the 
siiertific accuracy of the methods employed by others, or 
to admit Lbeir integrity only sX the expense of their intelli- 
gence. In the mean time each school hns conducted its 
experiments seemingly by the most rigid scientific methods 
and with conscientious fidelity to truth ; but the results of 
each apparently disprove the conclusions of all the others. 
Hence it is that, in the bibliography of hypnotism, we find 
an immense moss of well-authcniicatcd facts which, tried by 
the ctandards of any one of the different schools, appears 
like an appalling hodge-podge of falsehood and delusion, 
chicanery and superstition. Indeed, no other science, since 
the dawn of creation, has suffered so much at the hands of 
ignorance and superstition as the science under discussion. 
Its ancient history is the record of the supernatural in all the 
nations of the earth. lis phenomena have been the foun- 
dation of all the religions and all the superstitions of ancient 
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dme*. Its modern history has also been largely > record 
of superititioits belief, fosteretl by chicanery and ignorajice ; 
the nature of ilic phenomena being 3iich lliat in ihc hands 
■like of honest ignorance and conscious fraud they may be 
made to sanction every belief, confirm every dogma, and 
foster every suptrslition, ll was tlieic facts which drove 
»cict)ti5c men fiom tlie Held of iiu-eitigatiou in the early 
modem history of the science. Mestiier himself, In the 
light of modern knowledge uf ilie sut^'ecl, is apt to be ac 
cuscd of diftrhtinism; but, as we ?h:i!l see further on, he 
is entitled, in coinnion with all iiivesligators, to the laigi-st 
measure of charily. 

iU before remarked, the f;i«s of hypnotism obtained by 
the expL'rimeuters of the different schools appear to contia- 
dict each other. This, however, is obviously only an ap- 
parent contradiction, for it is axiomatic tlut no one fact in 
Nature is incoDsistenl with any other fact. It foUuws that 
there must be some underlying principle or principles, here- 
tofore overlooked, which will harmonize the facts. It is the 
purpose of this chapier to outhne a few fundamental prin- 
ciples which, properly understood, ■*ill ciiablc the sttidcnt 
of hypnotism to iccoacile many seeming inconsistencies. 
An understanding of the salient points of difference between 
Uie various schools can best be conveyed by briefly outlin- 
ing the modem history of the science. 

Mesmer is entitled to the credit of having first brottghi 
the subject to the attention of the scientific world, al- 
though probably his attention was attracted to it by the 
writings of Paracelsus and Van Helniont. In the early 
part of his career he was deeply interested in the study 
of astrology, and he fencicd that the planets somehow ex- 
erted an influence on the healch of human beings, He 
at 6r$t thought that this influence was electrical, but aftcr- 
waids referred it to magnetism. At that time his cures 
nerc effected by stroking the diseased bodies with artificial 
magnets. He achieved considerable success by such means, 
and piihlishcd a work in i;66 entitled " Uc Pfanetamm 
Influxa." [o 1776, however, he met Gassoei,^ CasSctsJiM: 
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priest who hid achieved great notoriety by curing disease 
by miuiipulatiuD, without ihc use ot any other means 
Mcsrocr then threw away his magnets, and ci.-olvcd the 
theory of "animal magnetism." This he held to be a fluid 
which pervades the universe, but 13 most active in the 
human nervous organization, and enables one man, charged 
with the fluid, lo exert a powerful intlueuce over another. 

Two years after meeting Giiasner he went to Paris, and 
at once threw that capital into the wildest excitement by 
the marvellous effects of his nunipulations. He was treated 
with contumely by the medical profession; but the people 
flocked to him, and many wonderful cures were effected. 
His metliods, iu the light of present knowledge, smack of 
charlatanism; but that he believed in himself was demon- 
strated by his earnest demand for an investigation. Thi»i 
the Owvcmmcnt consented to, and a commission, composed ■ 
of physicians and members of tlic Academy of Sciences, 
was appointed, of which Benjamin Franklin was a member. 
The report admitted the leading (atts claimed by Mesmer, 
but held that llicrc was no evidence to prove the correct- 
ness of his magnetic fluid theory, and referred the wonder- 
ful effects witnessed to the " imagination" of the patients. 
Their conclusion was that the subject was not worthy of 
further scientific investigation. 

It is difficult at this day to conceive by what process of 
reasoning that learned body could arrive at such a conclu- 
sion. They admitted the existence of a motive force ca- 
pable of controlling man's physical organization, that tliis 
force is amenable to control by m^n, and that this control 
is capable of being reduced to an art. Then they proceed 
to announce a discovery of their own, — a discovery, by 
the way, which turns out to be the most important which 
modciD science had, at that time, contributed to the solu- 
tjon of the great problem. They discovered iliat the phe- 
nomena weic purely subjective, tlicteby demonstrating the 
power of mind over matter. If they had stopped there, 
01 if they had concluded that this wonderful force was 
worthy of the most searching scientific investigation, they 
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would have been entitled to the gratitude of all mankind, 
and the acicDce wijuld have becD at once wrested from the 
hnndft of ignorance and empiricism. Tbat thej' should 
content themselves with disproving Mcsmer's theory ol 
causation, and, after having themselves made a discovery 
<tf the true cause, should aQuounce that their own discov- 
ery was not worth the trouble of further investigation, is 
inexplicable. 

Soon after this, Mestner was driven into exile, followed by 
the execrations of a majority of the medical profes<>ion, and 
died in iSts* He left many disciples, a majority of whom 
were shallow empirics, and mesmerism was brought still 
further into disrrpiitc. There were a few able and scien- 
tilic men, however, who still pursued the investigation, 
eraong whom were the Marquig de Piiys^gur, Detcuze, and 
others. These gentlemen revolutionired the an by firat 
causing their subjects to sleep by iiieana of gentle manipu- 
lation, instead of surrounding them with mysticism in dimly 
lighted apartments filled with sweet odors and the strains of 
soft and raysterioua music, as was the practice of Mcsmer. 
They developed in their subjects the power of clain'oyance, 
and demonstrated it in a thousand ways. They caused 
them to obey mental onicrs as readily as if the orders were 
spoken. They healed the sick, caused the lame to walk, 
and the blind to see. In short, they so far revived the in- 
terest in the subject that the Royal Academy of Medicine, 
in France, felt compelled to order a new investigation. 
This was done in 1825. A committee was appointed, com- 
posed of the ablest and most cautious scientists in their 
body. For nearly six years that committee pursued its in- 
vestigations, and in 1S31 tt submitted its report. It would 
be tediou} to enumerate all the conclusions at which it 
aimed. Its principal efforts were directed to the deter- 
mination of the therapeutic value of mesmerism. It con- 
firmed much that had been claimed for it in that respect, 
and demonstrated the power of clain-oyance, by indubitable 
tests. It also confirmed the claim that persona could be 
(n£ii£neti£eU at a distance as well ns by contacl, although 
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there is avtliing in tbe report which shows how its the po^' 
sibUidcs of suggestion were remwed in that class of ex- 
;)eri:iiems. Indeed, in defcreiite lo tmth it must be here 
icmaiked that utesoierists at that time had but a Daint aad 
undefined notion of the subtle r&U which i^uggestion plays 
M all psychuluglca! phenomena. He ucc it fuUows that In 
examining the record of experiments ia the higher phe- 
nomena of hypnotism we must make due allow^mce for 
JMMsible error in all cases where iht iiatuie of the experi- 
ments does not precKide the possibility of suggestion having 
influenced the result, or where liie po»Eiibilities of GUgijvstioa 
have not been intelligently eliminated. 

The effect of this report was iostsiitaneous and remaik- 
able. The advocates of tuagQctisin as a therapeutic agent, 
and the believers in the occult features of the phenomena, 
such OS datrvoyance and Ihought-tiaDsfcicacc, had scored 
a triumph. But it served only to exasperate the average 
scientist and to intensify his prejudices. The Academy 
refused to dignify tlic report by printing it, and it rests 
to-day in silent oblivion in the niaauscripl archives of the 
institution. Another comniiliee was soon after appointed, 
headed by a member who had openly sworn hostility to the 
doctrine. The result was what might have been expected. 
After the examination of two subjects under circumstances 
which, ill the light of what is now known, rendered failure 
inevitable, the committee made a very undignified report, 
announcing the failure to produce the occult phenomena 
promised, and impugning the intelligence of the former 
committee. Strange and illogical as it may seero, the later 
report, which proved nothing, which was confined to an 
announcement of merely negative results, which simply 
showed that the committee did not witness certain prom- 
ised phenomena, was accepted by the average sciemist as 
containing the gospel of hy-pnotism, as against the report 
of the earlier committee, which, after five years of laborious 
research, amiounccd that it had witnessed the phenomena 
in question and demonstrated their reality. 

For some years lubscqneni to this the invKtigation o| 
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riAe subject was coolincd to its psychological and thera- 
peutic features ; but every scientist who dabbled in it was 
Uboocd by the majority of his associates. Many able 
irorks were produced on the fiCdject, but oonc of them 
attracted the attention of the academiciaos tintil Dr. Braid, 
of Manchester, undertook to demonstrate the theory that 
the hypothetical magnetic fluid had DOtUbg to do with the 
production of the phenomena. Braid discovered that by 
placing a bright object before the eyes of the subject, and 
causing him to gaac upon it with persistent attention, he 
could be thrown into the hypnotic sleep, during which 
many of the well-known pheDomeoa ascribed to nmgnctism 
cBuld be produced. This seemed to point to the possi- 
jl Inlity of a physiological explanation of the subject-matter, 

^H It attracted tlie attention of the scientists, and thus to 
^^ Braid belongs the credit of causing the subject to be at 
last acknowledged as being within the domain of the exact 
^K scieoccs. The academicians were now molMcd. The pet 
^H theory of the mesmerists appeared to have been demol- 
^B ished. The method was simple and easily applied. 'lite 
1^ phenomena of thoiight-lmnafercnce could not be produced 
II by its methods. It promised a physiological explanation ; 

^ft and, best of all, it had been given a new name. It had 
^H received many names before Braid undertook the task of 
^B rcchristcning it; but, with the exception of « mesmerism," 
^B each was objectionable, because it implied a theory of 
^r causation. The name " mesmerism '* was obviously im- 
proper, because Mesmer was neither the discoverer of the 
^H force, nor the inventor of the practical method of evoking 
^f JL "Anim.il magnetism" implied Mcsrocr's theory of 
magnetic currents. " Mental or animal electricity " im- 
plied practically the same theory. " Neurology " indicated 
the science of the nervous s>-stera. " Pathcisra " (from 
the Greek radical signifying disease or suffering) and 
I •* etherology " (which means the science of the refined 

^H part of the atmo<ipherc) were equally meaningless as ap- 
^" pUcd to the subject. " Psycodunamy " signified the power 
rCthe soul; and '•electro-biology" was AmcucAft,aiA -wA 
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to be tolerated. But whva Br^id deDominated it "hyp- 
Botism," — ftom the Oreck word signifying sleep, — it was 
hailed as a compromise sufficiently noncommittal to entitle 
it b> recognition, and " hypnotism " it will be calletl until 
some scsdemician dtags to light the ultimate cause of all 
things. 

Binii has been accorded a great deal of credit for bis 
original researches and discotxrics, but it is questionable 
whether he has not been the indirect means of retarding the 
tne progress of the science. It is a remarkable fact that 
since ir« method of hypnotizing has been generally adopted, 
the higher phenomena, such as clain-oyance and thought- 
transference, have fallen into disrepute, and are now rarely 
produced. Indeed, it may be said to be practically a lost 
ait, considered as a result of hypnotic processes. The cause 
of this will receive attention hereafter. Braid could not 
cause his subjects to obey his mentjl orders, and he dis- 
believed in the power of clairvoyance. He acknowledged 
that some of bis subjects could tell the sh.ipe of what was 
"held at an inch .ind a half from Ihc skin, on the back 
of the n^clt, crown of the head, arm, or hanrf, or other 
parts of the body," but held that "it is from reeling they 
so."* He demonstrated the extreme sensitiveness of 
subject by causing her to obey the motion of a gliss 
Kimnel held in his h.ind, at a distance of ftHeen feet.' Truly, 
a rem:»rkaUe case of " feeling." 

Braid is entitled to great credit for the diseoi-ery that the 
hypnotic state can be induced independently of the pres- 
ence or co-operation of another person. Further than thrtt, 
his work is practically valueless, for the reason that he 
never understood the power or inHuence of suggestion. It 
is therefore manifestly impossible to determine the value of 
any experiment of his, except in cases the nature of which 
precludes the possibility of suggestion being employed, or 
in cases where it was expressly eliminated. 

Two facts, horrevei, seem to have been demonstrated by hit 
experiments, both of which arc of the utmost importance : 

' Enid on Hypnotism, p 37, wAr- ' VAA. 
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1. That llie hypDolic sleep can be induced indepen- 
dently of peisDoal coatact witli, or the personal influence 
of, another. 

2. 'ITiat the sleep can be induced by his nietho[l without 
the aid of sugge«tioi). 

The mistake which his followers have made is in jumping 
to the conclusion that because one of the primary condi- 
tions of hypsotic phenomena can be induced without the 
aid of the magnetic hypothesis, therefore the magnetic hy- 
poihesb is necessaiily incorrect. The same logic ivould 
induce a nun who fur the first time sees a railroad trjin in 
motion to conclude that anyolhor method of locomotion is 
impracticable. Braid himself was not so illogical; for he 
expressly says that he docs not consider the methods idcn* 
tical, but docs " cunsider the condition of the nervous sys- 
tem induced by both modes to be analogous.'* 

Another mistake, shared in common by boUi the modem 
schools of hypnotists, is the faihtrc to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of the fact tli:»t by Braid's method the hypnotic con- 
dition can be Induced without the aid of suggestion. One 
school ignores the fact altogether, or considers it of doubt- 
ful verity, and the other regards it merely as an evidence 
that suggestion plij-s a secondarj- rSik in hypnotic phe- 
nomena. Th:!t both are to some extent wrong will appear 
at the proper time, as will also the fact of the failure of all 
the schools to grasp its real significance. 

For some years after the appearance of Braid's book there 
was but little, if any. progress made in the science. His 
methods, however, were generally a<Iopted, but the value o( 
his discovery was not appreciated by his own countrymen ; 
and it was not until the Continental scientists extended his 
researches that he obtained substantial recognition. Li£- 
bnult was the first 10 confirm his experiments, and in 1S66 
be published a work, in whicJi he advanced much that was 
new in fact and Iheoiy. He was, in Eicl, the founder oi 
what is now known as the Nancy school of hypnotism. 
Many prominent scientists have followed him, and many 
able works have beea produced, prominent among wbiq.Vk 
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may be menlioncd " Suggestive Therapcuticy," by Professor 
Berohcira, and " Hypnotism," by Albeit Moll, of Berlin. 

Profeesor Charcot, of lh« Paris Salpctricrc, is also Lite 
foundtT of a school of liypnotism, which is generally known 
as ihc Paris school, or school of tfic SalpC-trifcrc. Charcot's 
great reputation as a scientist obtained for bim many fol- 
lowers at first, prominent among whom are Binet and F^rrf, 
whose joint work, entitled " Animal Magnetism," has been 
widely read both in Eiirope and America. 

These schools dilTer widely both in theory and practice, 
their on!y point of imtou being their utter contempt for the 
theory and practice of what must still be known, for want 
of a beltci term, as the mesmeric school. 

These three schools represent the grand divisions which 
it will be necessary to recognize in the discussion of the 
subject under coiisidenition. 

The leading points of difference between ihc three 
schools may be briefly stated as follows: — 

t. Tlic tJteory of the Nancy school is that the different 
physiological conditions characterizing the hypnotic state 
are determined by mcntil -iction alone ; tlu: the phenomena 
can best bo produced in persons of sound physical health 
and perfect mental balance; and that this mental action 
and the consequent physical and psychological phenomena 
arc the result, in all cases, of some form of suggestion. 

a. The Paris school holds that hypnotism is the result of 
an abnormal or diseased condition of the nerves; that a 
grrat number of the phenomena can be produced indepen- 
dently of suggestion in any form ; that the true hypnotic 
condition can be produced only in person* whose nerves 
arc diseased ; and that the whole subject h explicable on 
the basis of cerebral anatomy or physiology. 

3. The mesmerists hold to the fluidic theory of Mesmer : 
that the hypnotic condition is induced, independent of siig- 
gestios, by passes made by the operator m-er the subject, 
accompanied by intense concentration of mind oiid will on 
the part of the former; that from him flows a subtle (liiid 
which impinges upon Ihc subject wherever it 13 directed, 
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and produces therapeutic or olJicr effects in obedience to 
the will of the opewtoi ; tli.il these effects can best be pro- 
duced by personal contact ; but that they can be produced 
at a distance aad without the knowledge of the subject, and 
independently of suggestion. 

In discussing the merits of these several schools, it is 
perhaps superfluous to say that it 13 self-evident that 
oeiiher Gchool can he en[irely right. Each presents an ar- 
ray of facts which seems to support its theory; but as the 
theories are irreconciiable, and the facts apparently contra- 
dict each other, it fullows that some fundaraenta! principle 
underlying the whole subject-matter has been overlooked. 
It is the purpose of this book to suggest a possible way to 
the discovery of tlie principle, — the missing link which 
will unite the chain aud bind the facts of psychological 
science into one harmonious whole. 

The Nancy school of hypnotism is entitled to the credit of 
having made the most important discovery in psycholt^ical 
science. The fact that the subjective mind is constantly 
amenable to control by the power of suggestion, constitutes 
the grand principle in psychcjlogical science, which, when 
properly appreciated and applied, will solve every problem 
and illuminate every obscurity in the labyrinthian science 
of the human soul, so (ur aa it will ever be po!isible for 
finite intelligence to penetrate it. It is safe to say that 
in all the broad realm of psychological science there is 
not a phenomenon upon which it will not shed light. It 
is no discredit to that school to say that its leaders and 
teachers do not yet seem to comprehend the profound 
significance of their discovery, aud that in one direction 
they have extended It too far. It is the Litter proposition 
which will first receive attention. 

They hold, very correctly, that all the phenomena of hyp- 
notiHin, subsequent to the induction of the hypnotic condi- 
tion, are due to the power of suggestion in some form. 
That this is true, admits of no possible doubt. They also 
find by experiment that the hypnotic condition can be in- 
duced sunply by the power of suggestion. t\«:n *:.c»T»ia- 
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&ioD is that su^E'Stioii j^ a ncceasiry factor in the mduction 
sf the hypnotic condition. That this is not true can be 
very readily demonstratcii by reference to a few wcll-knowD 
Aod admitted facts. One of the first discoveries made by 
Braid was that by his methods the hypnotic conditloa 
could be induced in persons who had ncrcr seen or heard 
of hypnotic phenomena. 

The folluwitiR passage from that learned author seems to 
have been overlooked by those of his commentators who 
seek for evidence in faiti cxpcrimcats to prove that sugges- 
tion is a necessary factor in the Induction of tlie hypnotic 
condition ; — 

" la order to prove my position stilt more clearly, 1 called up 
ODc of my iDcii-scrvants, w!io knew nothiug of mesmerism, and 
gave liim j.uch directions as were calculaleil lo impress liis mhid 
with the idea that his fixed attiinlion was merely for the purpcMc 
of watching a chemical cxperimeni in the preparation of some 
m«didne. and being familiar with sucli, he could feel no alarm. 
In iwo minutes and a half his eyelids closed slowly with a vibra- 
ting moiiou, his cliin fdl on his bicaM, be gave a deep sigh, and 
instatilly was In a proiound sleep, breathing loudly. ... In 
about one minute after his profound sleep I aroused him and 
pretended lo chide him for Lfing so catelesa, said he ought to 
be ashamed of liimsc^If for not hdng able to attend to my in* 
ftlruclioiis for three minutes without fallinjj asleep, and ordered 
him don-nstalrs. In a short time I recalled this young man, and 
desired bim to sit down once more, but to be care/u! not to go 
to sleep again, as on the former dceasion. He sat down with 
this intention ; but at the expiration oi two minutes and a half his 
eyelids dosed, and exactly the same phenomena as In the former 
experiment ensued."' 

Now, whilst it is true that Braid did not realise the su- 
preme potency of suggestion as it is now underetood by the 
Nancy school, he did intelligently eliminate it io the experi- 
ment above related. It w;i3 his purpose to liemonstratc his 
theory that " the phenomena of mesmerism were to be nc- 
connted for on the principle of a derangement of the state 
of the ccrcbro-spiaal centres, and of the circulatory and 

' Keurjpiiology. p. iS> 
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respiratory and inuaciilar systems." * In other wards, lie was 
scclung to dcniun^trate hia theory that ihc phcnoincna ol 
mosmcrism are attributable to a physical rather than a 
nictital cause. Hence his care to select a subject who 
knew nothing of what was expected of him. 

Draid relates another diciimsunce ec^ually demonstrative 
of the proposition that suggestion iit nut s. necessziy factor 
in the induction of the hypnotic slate. He says : — 

"After my leeture at the Hajiovi^r Square Rooms, London, 
on the ist o( Mar(.-h, 1842, 3. gentleman cold ftlr. Walker, who 
was along with mc, that lie was most anxious to see mc, that I 
might try whether I could hypnotise him. He said both himself 
and friends were anmoui he shfiulrt be affected, but that neither 
Lafontaine nor others who had tried him could succeed. Mr. 
Walker saiii, ' If that is what you want, as Mr. Braid is engaged 
otherwise, sit down, and 1 will hypnotize you myself in a minute.* 
When I went into tlic room, 1 observed what was going on. the 
gentleman sitting staring at Mr. Walker's finger, who was Stand- 
ing a little to the right of the patient, with his eyes fixed steadily 
l^n those of the latter. 1 pa^iacd on and attended to something 
and when I returned a little after, I found Mr. Walker 
''Standing in the same position, /iir/ ailffp,his arm and /ingtr in 
a ilatf (tf caiaUpli/orm riguit'fy, and tiie patient wide awake 
and staring at the £ng(tr all the wliiW 

This is a clear case of the induction of the hypnotic con- 
dition without the aid of suggestion. Mr. Walker had no 
thought of going into the state himself, but wns intent on 
hypnotizing the patient. The suggestion in his mind was. 
thcrefoic, in the opposite direction. He had, however, in- 
adverlently placed himself in the prop^ei attilude, and so 
coQccntiatcd his gaze as to induce the state, and that 
directly contrary to his auto-suggestion. 

These two instances h.ive been cited fiom Braid for the 
reason that (i) he was the discoverer of the method of 
hypnotising by causing the subject to ga^e steadily upon 
an object; and (i) he was not attempting to prove or dis- 
prove the theory of suggestion. His testimony is obviously 
all the more reliable for tliat reason, for one is pcooc U 
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distnist the verity of experiments mode for the purpose of 
SQStaJoing b theory. Many facts luve been K-corded which 
demonittatc the proposition that by Brftld'a mclhud the hyp- 
notic state can be induced indepeodentty of siiggettion. 
One cbas only of such &cts needs to be cited to convince 
the most sceptical 

I allude to religious devotees, who are oflen thrown into 
the hypnotic stale, even to ihc de^ee of ecstasy, by gazing 
upon the crucifix, or upon pictures of the lioly Virgin or of 
. the Minis. The Catholic clergy would seem lo have a dim 
perception of the prinriptc involved when they elevate the 
cross above the eyes of tliose in whom they wish to excite 
devotional enthusiasm. Be that as it mayj the fact is of 
scientific value to the investigiilor of psychological phe- 
nomena. l"he uatara.1 attitude of prayer — the eyes raised 
towards heaven — is certainly not only conducive to devo- 
tional feeling, but, in emotional tLatuies, to a slate at least 
cognate to hypnotism, if not identical with it. Hence the 
subjective hallucinations which often re&ult from the long 
and earnest prayers of religious enthusiasts. 

More conclusive still is the fact that animals can be h)-p- 
notizcd. Albert Moll, wfio is one of the ablest, and cer- 
tainly one of the most unprejudiced, of modem scientilic 
vriters on the subject of hypnotism, writing from the stand- 
point of the Nancy school, makes the following observations 
on the subject of hypnotizing animals : — 

"States resembling', or pcrhsips identical with, hypnosis, are 
also found in animals, and can easily be experimenuJly induced. 
The first experiments of tliis kind are referred to by the Jesuit 
Kircber, — the so-called txpirim4ntum mirabiU Kirchrri, 
Kircltcr described these experiments in i64f>; but according 
lo Preyer, the experiment had been made by Schnenier several 
years earlier. The nioat striking of these cxp^rinientB, which 
are being continued in tlic present day, is as follows: A hen is 
held down on the ground; the head in panicular is pressed 
down. A challc line is tliL'n drawn on the ground, alarting from 
the bird's beak. The hen will remain motionless. Kircher as- 
cribes this to the animiil's imagination; he said that it imagined 
that it was fastened, and coiiKquently did not trj' to move. 
Ciexmak repeated the experiment oa diSercat aminals, and aa 
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nouDCcd ia 187: that a hypnotic slate could be induced in other 
animals besides the hen. Preyer shortly after tn^gan to Interest 
himself in tlie question, and mode; a series of experlnieats Uke 
Ctermak's. rre>-«r, however, distinguishes two stites in ani- 
mab, — catalepsy, which is the effect of fear; and the hypnotic 
state. Ileubel, Kichct, Danilewsky, and Kiegcr, besides the 
autliors mentioned above, have occupied themselves with tht 
question. 

" Most of the experiments have been made with frogs, cray- 
fish, guinea-pigs, and birds, f bsvc made many with frogs. 
This much is ccrtaiu: tna.ny aaiiuals will rctiiaiu uioUouJcas in 
any position iii whii:h cht^y have been held by force for a time. 
Then: aic various opinions as to the raeadiig of this. Frcycr 
thinli^ m.my of these states are paralyses from fright, or cata- 
lepsy, produced by a sudden pcriphcial stimiiluii. In any case 
they vividly recall the catalepsy of the Salpfeiriirc, also caused 
fcy a strong external stimulus." < 

The eiperimenis of Kircher, above mentioned, were nn- 
dertakcQ nith a view of dctnonstrating hi^ theory that ani- 
mals possessed grc.it powers of imagination. The chalk 
marl:, he held, represented to the im;igin;iLton of the hen a 
string u-iih which she supposed herself to be bound. In his 
day, of course, nothing was known of hypnotism. It has 
since been demoiistraled that the chalk mark has nothing 
to do vriih the pruduction of the phenomenon. The same 
result follows when the chalk mark is omitted. The writer 
has hypnotized u pet rooster by Braid's method without 
using any violence whatever, or even touching the fowl. 
He was exceedingly ume, and it was only necessary to hold 
a small object directly before his eyes ; when his attention 
was attracted, he would gaze steadily upon it, and io a 
very few minutes would go fast asleep. This could not liavc 
been a caukpsy caused by fright, nor could it liave been 
the result of a belief in his inability to move, nor a periphe- 
ral stimulus caused by friclioa against the skin, nor could it 
have been suggestion. In fact, there is no legitimate con- 
clusion apparent except that it was a true hypnosis, identical 
with that produced on human beings by Braid's methods. 

> Holl on Hypnotism, p. 213. 
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Thb branch of th« subject has beea dwelt upon some- 
wtut at length, not merely for the purpo&e of showing that 
the adherens of the Nancy school catrjr the doctrine of 
miggestioQ too far, but bccau»« it is an important point in 
the sttidy of the subject, and thtoirg a flood of light upon 
many important and pciplcxlng problems, as will be seen 
he*»ft<r. The principle lo be borne in mind i& ihia; 
hypnosis can be produced by BriJd's method either with 
or without the aid of suggestion. 

This does not militate in the slightest degree against the 
riocttine of suggestion when its jjon-ert and limitations are 
properly understood. It still remains inic that all hypnotic 
pbenotnena subsequent to the induction of the condition 
are the result of sugg^jtiun in some form. This is the 
grand discovery of the Nancy school ; and vhen it Is once 
appreciated and tiitderslood, it will be found to coiutitule 
the master-key which will unlock the secrets of eirery psy- 
chological mystery. That it is unijiiiilificdly true no longer 
admits of aerious doubt; it is acknonlcdged by nearly 
every scientist in the civilized world who has given ihe sub- 
ject intelligent attention. It is iiuc that the great name ol 
Charcot has commanded a folloning -, but however valuable 
may have been his otKervations in the infiincy of the sci- 
ence, it has become obvious to most of his former followers 
that his fundamental hypothesis is defective, and that his 
conchisiuns are therefore necessarily unreliable. 

The discussion of the merits of the Paris school will be 
brief^ and will be chiefly confined to a statement of the 
reasons for comiderinf; hs experiments and conclusions 
unreliable, and to poiiiling out a few of the more obvious 
sources of its errors. 

Ilie first source of error lies tn the lact mat the experi- 
ments of this school ore ma<le almost exclusively upon 
hysterical women. The a«suroption is that hypnotism is a 
nervous disease, and that the disMse is Ibnnd in its most 
I»onounced form in hysterical subjects. That this propo- 
sition is onqualiSedly wrong is positively known to every 
student of hypnotism outside the Paris school, and neei£i 
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no further refutation thau the bare guteioeot that the expe- 
rience of all other schools goes to demonstrate the fact that 
the best hypnotic subjects are perfectly healthy persons. 

Another source of error lies in tlie fact that they ignore 
suggestion as a necessary factor in the production of hyp- 
notic phenomena. Of course they arc aware of ih« potency 
of suggestion when purposely and intelligently employed ; 
but they hold iha.t very many of the most important of the 
phenomeoa c:in be produced without its aid. These, hov- 
ever, ate principally physical ctTccts, such as causing amy 
muscle of llie body to contract by pressing upon the corre- 
sponding nerve, and then releasing the tension by exciting 
the antagoniatic muscle- The condition nec<ssar>' for the 
production of this phenomenon is called by Charcot, "neuro- 
muscular hyper excitability." In the able and interesting 
work by Binet and F^r4 pupils of Charcot, a cliapter is 
devoted to this branch of the subject. They record, with 
s scientific exactituiie that is very edifying, many curious 
results in the way of causing contracture of various muscles 
by kneading, pressure, pcraission, etc., releasing the ten- 
sion by exciting the opposing muscics, and transferring the 
contractures &oni one muscle to another by the magnet. 
Then, with an ingenuousness that is truly charming, ihcy 
add, as a "singular fact," that "contractures can be easily 
produced in many hysterical patients in their waking state, 
either by kneading the muscles, by pressure on the nerves, 
or by striking the tendons. Tliese contt.ictuies in the wak- 
ing state arc, indeed, of the same nature as those which 
occur during lethargy, since they yield to the excitement of 
the antagonistic muscle?, and may be transferred by the 
magnet." 

After this admission it seems superfluous to remark that 
this class of experiments prove nothing more than that the 
state of neuro-muscular hypercxcitahility is a pathological 
symptom common to hysterical patients, whether in the 
waking state or in hj-pootic lethai^. They certainly prove 
nothing which can be construed as characteristic of hypno- 
tism ; and the Nancy school wastes its time In dtKvoTisM-a-V 
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mg that the symptoms cannot be reproduced in hcilthy 
peisons except by the aid of suggestion. 

Anollier serious error inio which the Charcot school has 
fallen ia Us effort to eliinbatc ihe effects of siiggeslion con- 
sists in the a.ssi]mi)tiun that subjects in the lethargic state 
know nothing of wiiiit is passing around iheni, eilher ob- 
jectively w aubjectively. No greater mistake is possible. 
The iubjedive mind nci'er sleeps. No matter how profound 
the lethargy, it v& evtr ak-rl, and comprehends instantly, 
with preternatural acutcness, cverjlhing that occurs. Pro- 
fessor Berohcim, in the preface to "Suggestive Therapeu- 
tics," makes the same assertion. He says: — 

"One should first be aware of the fad that in all degrees of 
hypnosis the subject hears and undi^rstniidK everything, eveti 
though he may appear inert and passive. Sometimes the sec 
arc particularly sharp in this slate of special concentration, as 
if all the nervous activity were accumulated in the organ of 
which the attention la solicited." 

The slate of lethargy is that in which Charcot supposes 
bis subjects to he incapable of receiving a suggestion. 
Acting upon that hypothesis, it is nol astonishing thai he 
should deceive himself as well as the students and specta- 
tors attending his clinic. He believes that they hear noth- 
ing when they hear everything. It is easy to see how every 
suggested phenomenon is promptly produced under such 
conditions. But tliere is one phenomenon of which Ihe 
teamed professor fails to note the significance, and that is, 
that, no matter how profound the lethargy, his subject 
promptly awakens at the word of comm^tnd. 

The simple truth regarding the experiments of the I'aris 
school is in a nutshell. Its fimdamental error lies in the 
assumption that hypnosis has a purely physical origin, and 
that the phenomena arc explicable on physiologic.il prin- 
ciples. The phenomena which cnn he produced indepen- 
dently of suggestion are purely physical, and depend upon 
the physical condition of neiiro -muscular hypcrcxcitability. 
That this is true is shown by the fact that the physical phe- 
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nomena produced by Charcot iipoD his Kyslcrksl patients 
cannot be produced on healthy subjccU wilhout the aid of 
suggesdoa. liut such cxpentncnb da not properly belong 
to ihe domain of psychic acicncc proper, but rather lo ihc 
Bradian system of physical manipulation. This is as much 
as confijsscd by Hinct ;ind Fcrt, when they divulge the Cicl 
that ihe physical phcniimcna in question can be produced 
on hysterical patients in tKcir waking condition. 

Another prolific source of error which besets the path- 
way of the Paris school consists in its disbtlief in, and con- 
sequfnt diHCg:ud of, the pos^bility that its subjects tnay 
be possessed of clairvoyant or telepathic powers. That 
this frequently happens, especially in subjects of the char- 
acter employed by Charcot and his coadjutors, admits of no 
pos&ible doubt in the minds of those who liave studied the 
higher phases of hypnotic science. The London Society 
for Psychical Research has dcinonstrut<:d beyond all qucBtion 
tlie fact that telepathy is a power possessed by many; and 
the early mcsraeinsts have shown conclusively that the hyp- 
notic condition is the one of all otliers the most favorable 
for the development and exhibition of that power. This 
subject will be dwelt upon more at length in its proper 
place. It is suRicicnl for present purposes to remark that 
no tine of experiments in hypnotism, in which telepathy 
and clairvoyance arc ignored as possible factors, can be 
Jjeld to be demonslialivc of any proposition or theory what- 
ever. But whatever of pathological value or interest may 
be attached to tlie physical phenomena evoked by the Parii 
school, they certainly ahed no light upon psychological sci- 
ence, niir do they properly belong to that domain. 

And just here I wish to suggest a reform in the nomen* 
clatuic of the s!:icnce under consideration. The word 
" hypnotism " was .ndopted by Braid at a time when he 
regarded himself ns the discoverer ofa principle which em- 
braced the whole science of induced sleep. It is from the 
Greek word *' hypnos," which broadly signtJies sleep. But, 
wilhont some qualifying word, it is too broad, inasmuch as 
the syslctn to which Braid applied it is now tiwwTv ViVi^ 
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tau one of many pwxwaa of indadns sleep. He in»a^Ded 
tlui be had dtfcov«T«d a fiill ocptowtion of all psycfaic 
plMiwncn of t&e cU» then kno«o ai nesraeric i wbeieaa 
be tatl oolr dlsonercd the one fivt that the sle«p coold 
be tDdoccd by producing an abDorrail pbjisical condhioo 
of certain uerve-cenuei. It wai a veij important dis- 
tsrtZTf, for psrcbic science would be iaconipkic withont 
ii ; bat it does not constiiuie the whole science. It doe^ 
however, explain nuay pheootneiu olhcmise inexplicable, 
and marks a line of diitinclion which could not otherwise 
be drawn. The methoda of the Charcot Gchool are essen- 
tially Braidian, and hence its resulu i.'c limited Urgcljr to 
physical pbenomCDa, and its cooclusiona ntcessariljr pertain 
to physical science. 

The Nancy school, on the other hand, produces all its 
phenomena by oral suggestion, and ignores the fact that the 
sleep can be induced in the absence of any form of sug- 
gestion. It repudiates Braid's method of indncing it as 
onnecessary, and abo as injurious, in that the physical dts- 
(orbance of the ner%-c-ccmrc8 unduly excites the patient. 

The mesroeric school differs from boih the others in 
methods and theory, as we shall see further on. 

It seems necessary, thcicfoie, timt the tcnainology of the 
science should be changed so as clearly to define the theo- 
retical dificrcQces of the three schools. It is obvious, bow- 
ever, that the terminology cannot be baaed on resolts, for 
they are inextricably inlermingled. Thus, the Bmidian or 
Charcot operator might accidentally produce psychic phe* 
ttomena identical with that produced by the mesmerists, 
and vice versa. And so might the suggestive school. In- 
deed, tlic writings of both schools occasionally betray the 
fact that they sometimes catch glimpses of something in 
their patienu which dcriea chemical analysis, and cannot be 
carved with the scalpel. 

The terminology must, therefore, refer to tlic methods of 
Inducing the subjective state. If the word " hypnotism " Js 
to be rctabcd because it embraces all degrees of induced 
sleep by whatsoever process it may liave been induced, it 
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would sccin proper to dcsigaate the Braidian process as 
pkysual hypaatismy the Nnncy proctM as suggtsdw Ayp- 
netism, and the mesmeric process as magnetic, or fiuidit, 

I merely throw this out as a suggestioc to be coit&idered 
by future wriiers ou the subject. For my own purposes I 
shall hereafter employ the word "hypnotism" to define 
the Braidian and suggestive processes as distiaguished (iroia 
all others whea these are contracted, while the word " mes- 
merism " will be employed as it is generally understood. 
When they are not contrasted, " hypnotism " will be used 
as a generic term. 

Last in the order of mentJon, but really first in Impor- 
tance, is the school of mesmerism. The theory of the mes- 
merists has undergone little, if any, modification since it 
was first promulgated by Mesmer himself. It is, as before 
staled, that there exists ia man a subtle fluid, in the nature 
of magnetiifm, which, by means of passes over the head and 
body of the subject, accompanied by intense concentration 
of mind and will on the part of the operator, can be made 
to flow from the ends of his fingers and impinge upon the 
subject, producing sleep and all the varied subsequent phe- 
nomena at the will of the operator. In the early days of 
mesmerism suggestion was ignored as a possible factor in 
the production of the phenomena, this law not having been 
discovered previous to the experiments of Litbanlt. The 
same is practically tree to-day. Mesmerism has m.ide very 
little progress wiihiu the last half century. Its votaries 
cling to llie old theories with a pertinacity proportioned to 
the opposition encountered at the hands of the hypnotists. 
On the whole, the progress of mesmeric science, /*rr se, has 
been backivard since the discoveries of Braid, — not be- 
cause Braid disproved the fluidic theory, for he did not 
disprove U, nor did he claim to have done so, but for 
reasons which will appear in their proper place. 

Suggestion is now, as before the discoveries of Li^bault, 
ignored by mesmerists as a necessary fictor either in the 
indnction of the mesmeric condition, oi mt^if^TOftN^^'wa^ 
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ot the subsequent pbcnomcDa. lo tliis Utey ate pajiSf 
ligtu and paitljr wrong. Soggcstion, in the ocdinary iccep- 
tatioa of tbe temi, — that is, orJ suggestion, — is not an 
kuljapcosabk Eictor in the induciion of tbc condiiioa. Tbb 
js sfaowa in a great vanct}- of ways. One Curt alone de- 
momtrales the principle, ind thai is, that subjects vlio 
hare been ofien mcjnienzed b> a particular indindual can j 
be by him thrown into Uuu state, under certain lin-orable 
ronditions, even though the two nay be many miles apart. ' 
Account b not taken in this of the many experiments of 
the old mesmerists, who picnouUy informed their subjects i 
of the intended experiment. But many instances might be' 
cited where Lhb has been accomplished under teat cond: 
ttoDS, the clement oT suggestion being carefully eliminated. 
The writer h:is mesmerized a subject at a distance of three 
hundred miles, and Uiat iindci conditions which rendered i 
orU or objective suggc:(tion impossible. Particular instances i 
will not be cited here, for the reason that in subsequent 
chapters of tJii^ boot: the principle involved will be rendered 
so plaia th.-it further proofs would be superfluous. A 
fiiriher demoD»Ir.ition of this principle lies in the fact that 
children, too young to understand what is expected of 
them, and animals of various kinds, can be mesmerized, 
lliis is abtiDdaiicly proved by the experimeDts of Wilwn, 
who, as catly as iSjg, mcsmeriecd elcphaDls, horses, wolves, 
and other animals in London. Obemeimer states that in 
Austria the law requires army horses to be mesmerized for 
the purpose of shoeing them. This process was ialioduced 
by a cavalr}' ofiicer named Balassa, and hence it has beeikj 
termed and is now known as " the ^alatsirtn of horses"] 
(Moll). This is the secret of the celebrated horsetamec^i 
Sullivan and Rarcy. By their methods the wildest colt* 
and the most vicious horses could be subdued in an hour. 
Mesmerism is the power exerted by the lion-tamer and 
the snake- eharmcr. The power is often exerted uncon- 
sciously, — that is, without a knowledge on the part ol 
tbe operator of the source of his power. 
The mcsmeruts of the present day are not, of course. 
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f norant or iinmiodiiil of the patency of suggestion in the 
production of mesmeric phenomena suhscfiacnl to ihc in- 
duction of the condition. But, like the Paris school of hyp- 
notists, they hold that sii^eslion plays a sccontlaiT rife in 
llie production of many of the phenomena. That thoy arc 
wrong in this wiH more fully appear in stibsct^uent chapters 
of this book. 

The points of difference between the three schools of 
this science have now been reviewed, and the theories of 
ea.ch briefly stated. It is found, — 

I. That the Nancy school attributes si\ Ihe phenomena, 
including the induction of the state, to the power of sug- 
gestion, and that it is to the psychic powers and attributes 
of man alone that wc must look for an explanation. 

a. The Paris school, on the other hand, ignores sugges- 
tion as a necessary factor either in the intluction of the 
state or in the production of subsequent phenomena, and 
seeks an explanation of the subject-matter on the ba.ses of 
phjraiology and cclebral anatomy. 

3. The mesmerists ignore suggestion as a necessary factor 
at any st.ige of their experiments, and explain the whole on 
the magneiic fluid theory. 

We ah<o find three tlislinct methods of inducing the sleep ; 
and as it is of the utmost importance to bear the different 
methods in inind, they will be here restated : — 

The Nancy school, true to its theory, employs suggestion 
alone to induce the condition. Passes are sometimes made 
over its subjects after the manner of the mcsraerists, but 
only with a view of giving an aii of mystery to the proceed- 
ings, and thus adding potency to the suggestion. 

The Paris school employs physical means to induce the 
state almost exclusively. They are practically the same as 
those employed by Braid, namely, causing the subject to gane 
steadily at a bright object, — ullhough many variations of 
the mcLhuU have beeA introduced, such as flashing an elec- 
tric light in the eyes of the subject, striking a gong without 
warning close to his cars, or by some peripheral extutation, 
6Ucb as rubbing the scalp, etc. 
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The mesmeric method proper consbts in making passes 
from the head downwards, gazing fixedly into the subject's 
eyes, and concentrating the mind upon the work in hand, 
strongly willing the subject to sleep. It is true that many 
of the so-called mesmerists now employ Braid's method en- 
tirely, and others depend largely upon suggestion. But the 
true mesmeric method is as has been stated. 
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Methods. — The CauJH explained. — Telepathic Powers devel- 
oped by Mcifticrijro, — Mesmcrisin as a Therapeutic Agent. — 
Meltiod of Operation rccoinnicii<icd. — llow In acquire llie Power. 
— The Necessary ContHtious of Sua:e.43. — Will Power ex- 
plained. — Tlic Fluidic Theory lequircs Rcvbinn. — DIstinciion 
beiwecii Meanicrism and tiypnotism sharply drawn, — McaracTi* 
Uiioit o( Animals dislinguislicd from ilie Hypiiotixalion of Ani- 
mals ^ Meiliods emiiloyetl in E4i;h. — Tamers of HoniM and 
Wild Beasts, — Dog-Traiiic(». — Primttivp Man. — His Poweis. — 
Hia Immunity [ram lUnn. — Daniel. — The Adepts. — General 
Conclusions. 

THAT tlie magnetic hypothesis of the mesmerist* has 
many TactB lo suitala it cajinot be denied. The ex- 
perience of thousands goes to show that when p.isses aie 
made over iticm, even at adJstance of several feet, a sensation 
is felt akin to a gentle &hock of electricity, which produces 
a remaikably stjothiog effect upon the nervous system, and 
eventually produces the racsaicric sleep. It is also known 
that when patients are mesmerized for therapeutic pur- 
poies, and passes are made over the affecled part, the same 
soothing effect is produced, and pain is relieved. In fact, 
if we consider meMnerism solely as a therapeutic agent, and 
study it from that standpoint alone, the fluidic hypothesis 
is perhaps as good -is any. But when we conic lo studij 
mesmeric phenomena at a part, and ouV^ ik-vtrj vta^v**'-* 
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of a grand system of psychological science j wti«n we n 
amine h in Its ii-htiona lo other phcnoiRcna or a cognate 
character, — it is found that the fluidic theoiy sncokt at 
received with some qualification. 

The first thought which stiikcs the obsepfcr is that, ad- 
mitting the fluidic theory to be stitetantjally correct, the 
iluid is directed and controlled entirely by the raind of the 
operator. It \% well known that passes cfTcct little or noth< 
iiig if the attention of the operator is distracted, from any 
cause whatever. The subject may lie put to sleep, tt is 
tnic, solely by the power of suggestion ; but the peculiar 
eflecta of mesmerism, as distinguished from those of hyp- 
nolism, will he found wanting. The effects here alluded to 
consist m.iin]y of the development of the higher phenom- 
ena, such as clairvoyance and telepathy. 

It is well known that the early mesmerists constantly and 
habitually dtvelopcd telepathic powers in their subjects. 
Causing theli subjects to obey mental oiderit was a common 
platform enperiment half a century ago. These experi- 
ment3 were often made, under test conditions, by the most 
cakTuI and conscientious scientists, and the results are re- 
corded in the many volumes on the subject written at the 
time. Many of these works were written by scientists whose 
methods of investigation were painstaking and accumic to 
the last degree. In ilie light of the developments of mod. 
cm science, in the light of the demonstrations, by the 
members of the London Society for the Promotion o( 
Psychical Research, of the existence of telepathic power, 
wc cannot read the works of the old mesmerists without 
having the conviction forced upon us that telepathy was 
developed by their experiments to a degree almost un- 
known at the present day. Why It is that the power to de- 
velop that phcnotncnon by mcsracrist-i has been lost or has 
fallen into desuetude, is a quesrion of the gravest scientific 
interest and importance. The hostility and ridiaile of the 
academicians undoubtedly had its effect on many minds, 
and caused many scientific investigator t^ shrink from 
publicly avowing their convictions or the results of their 
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mvcstigcLtions. But that does cot account for the fact that 
mesDieriscs, who believe in the verity of the phenomeDa, 
are ritiely able lt> produce it ai the prcaeiit dfiy, 

The Gnt question which presents itself is one of dates. 
When did the higher ptieaomeua show the lirsc signs of 
decadence? A moireni's reflection will fix it at or about 
the date of the promulgation of the theories of Dr. Biatd. 
It is a historic (act, well known to all who have watched 
the progress of hypnotic science, that as soon as it was 
found that the mc&nicric or hypnotic sleep could be in- 
duced by causing the subject to gaze upon a bright object 
held before hb eyes, all other methods vrerc practicilly 
abandoned. It was much easier to hold an object before 
the subject's eyes for a few minutes, with ihe mind at rc^l, 
than to make passes over him for an indefinite length of 
time, accompanying the parses by fixity of gase and intense 
concentration of mind. The important point to bear in 
mind right liete is the fact that in the old mesmeric tneihod. 
fixity of gate and eoncentcntion «f will on the part of the 
operator, were considered indispeneable lo Buccess. It 
seems clear, then, that it is lo this change of methods that 
wc must look for an expltnation of the change in icsulls. 
That being concededj we must inquire how the conditions 
were changed by the clmnge of methods. What effects, it 
any, cither in the condition of the subject or of the opera- 
tor, or in both, are missing when the new methods are 
applied ? 

It is now ncccssar)- to recall lo mind the fact (1) that 
Braid deroonstmtcd that suggestion is not a necessary 
factor in the induction of the hypnotic slate ; and (2) that 
steadily gazing upon an ol^ect will induce the condition 
in a rai>rc or less marked degree, whether the subject is 
expecting the result or not, 'ITie intelligent student will 
so readily recall thousands nf (acts demonsl rating this 
proposition tlial it is safe to 9ct it down as an axiom in 
hypnotic science tliat intense gaxing upon an object, accom- 
funicd by conremmtion of minrl, will displace the thresh- 
old of consciousness to a grealet or Ic^ extent., d.^^o.^'s:^^ 
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upon the mental characteristics of the individual aod the 
circumstances surrounding him, The subjective powers are 
thus brought into pUy. The subjective mind is released, 
or elevated above the threshold of consciousness, and per- 
forms its functions indepcadentJj' of, or synchronoutJy with, 
the objective minil, just in ptoponion to the degree of 
hypnosis induced. It may be only in a slight degree, ii 
nia.y be imperceptible to those surrouudtug him, or it may 
reach a state of complete hypnosis, as in the cases men- 
tioned by Braid ; but cciiain it ia lliat tlie subjective povr- 
ers will be evoked in exact proportion to the degree of 
c;iusation. The conclusion is obvious and inesistible that 
whco a mesmerist employs the old methods of inducing the 
subjective state, — passes, &ced gazing, and mental coitccn- 
iraiion, — he hyptioHtes himstff by ifu same act 6y which ht 
tjifsmtrnzcs {ke stibjecl, 

TTie far-reaching significance of this fact will 1)6 instantly 
apparent to those who are aware that tclcpailiy is the nor- 
mal means of communication between two subjective minds, 
and that it is only between subjective minds that telepathy 
can be employed. The objective mind has no part or lot 
In telepathy undl the threshold of consciousness is dis- 
placed so as to enable the objective mind to take coguij: 
ance of the message. It will be uiideislood, therefore, 
that when the subject is mesmerized, and all his objective 
«03cs arc in cvrnplcte abeyance, and the operator with 
whom he is tn rapport is in a partially subjective state, the 
conditions exist which render possible the exhibition of 
telepathic powers. 

This is what was meant when it was said in an earlier 
chapter of this book that the discoveries of Braid had 
really scn'cd to retard the progress of hypnotic science; 
not because his discoveries are not of the utmost practical 
value, but because much of their tnie significance has been 
misunderstood. The fact that persons can be hyptKituied 
by his methods, and that many of the phenomena common 
to mesmerism can be produced by that means, is a fad ot 
vast importance; but it is only one link in the great chain. 
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anil not the whole cliain, .13 his fullowerg would have us 
believe. The later discovery of the law of auggestion was 
also of the most iransccndcnl interest and iniporCincc ; but 
it IS not the whole law of pivchic science. This, too, Ilis 
helped to retard the progress of the science ia its higher 
branches. When it was diacovercd that suggestion by itself 
could induce the hypnotic state, Braid's methods were in 
turn abandoned by Btudents of the science. This wm partly 
because it was easier than Braid's tnethod, and partly be- 
cause it produced less physical and mental excitement, and 
hence, for therapeutic purposes, was less liable to excite the 
patient unduly. But the fact remains that neither by Braid- 
ism lior by the suggestive method can the subject ordina> 
lily be made to tcs|>ond tclepathically. It is Inic that there 
might be exceptions to the rule. If, for instance, the ope- 
rator in employing either of the methods should come in 
physical contact tvith the subject, and should at the same 
time happen to concentrate his gare upon some object for 
a length of time, and fix his mind upon the work in hand, 
he would be very likely to cuiue into telepathic cummuni- 
caiion with the subject. That this has often happened 
there can be no doubt ; and it constitutes one of die pos* 
sihic sources of error which lie ia the pathway both of the 
Paris and the Nancy schools. It is perhaps superJJuous to 
remarlt that the higher phenomena of hypnotism can only 
be developed with certainly of results by throwing aside 
our prejudices against the fluidic theory, and employing tJie 
old mesmeric methods. 

lu this connection it is deemed proper to offer a few 
s\iggestions as to the best methods to be employed for 
producing mesmeric effects, cither for therapeutic or for 
any other purposes. 

It is recommended, for several reasons, that the mes- 
mciic passes be employed. First, ihcy arc so generally 
believed to be necessary that they greatly assist by way of 
suggestion. Secondly, they arc a great assistance to the 
operator, as tlicy enable him more cficctually to concen- 
trate his mind upon the work in hand, and to fix his atten.- 
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tioa upoo the paiU wbkb b« desiics lo affect. Thirdly. 
ibejr opetate as a suggesttoo lo the opetaior hiresel f, which 
b ai nccfiMiy and as poCcot to effect the object ioiight ttj 
H flaggcstttm to ttc nbject. Fovitbly, n^ietber the Sn 
tbeoiy is coirect or not, the power, whatever il ts, appeaRi' 
to Bow from ifae fingers ; and, inasniuch as it appears to do 
so, tbe effect, both upon the mind of the operator and of the 
rabject, ii the same as if it were so, — tbe great drtiJ/ralum' 
bcii^ the confidcDcc of both. 

The most impoitaot point lo be gained, ba«-erer, is self- 
oooiidence in the mind of the operator. ^S'ithout that no 
greater results can be produced by mesmeric methods than 
by the process of simple oral suggestion. The latter affectl 
the mind of the subject alone, and all the subsequent effects 
ore due solely lo the ar_tioii of his mind. Mesmeric meth- 
ods, on the other liand, if properly applied, supplement the 
eflecU of or»l suggestion by a constant force emanating 
from the sobjccihrc mind of the operator. In order to 
evoke that force it is necessary for the operator to inspire 
lus own subjeclive mind wilh confidence. This <:an be 
done by the simple process ofauio-suggestion. The power 
to do this does not depend upon bis objective belief. The 
power to control siil>jecltve helief is inherent in the object- 
ive mind ; and that control can be nisdc atisolate, even in 
direct contradiction to objective belief. If, therefore, the 
mestnL'tic operator doubts his power over his subject, he 
can, nevertheless, exert all the necessary force simply by 
reiterated affirmation to himself that he poi^scsses that 
power. This affirmation nei-d nnt, and perhaps should 
not, be uttered aloud. But it should he constantly reite- 
rated mentally while the passes arc 1>cing made ; and if in 
addition to this he concentmtcs his gaze upon the open or I 
closed eyes of the stibjcct, or upon any part of the head or 
£u;e, the efTect will be all the more powerful. Whatever 
effect is detired sihnuld be fonritibted tn the mind of the 
operator, and reiterated with persistency until it is produced. 
The principle involved is obvious, and easily imdcrstnod. 
The subject i-a p.tMivc, and receptive of subjective mental 
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imprcGsioDs. The subjective mind of the opciator is 
chftrged with fitith and conRdence by auto-Guggestioii. 
That faith is impressed tclcpaUiically upon ihc snbjectjve 
mind of the patient; and even though his objective be- 
lief may not coincide with (he subjective impression thus 
received, the latter obtains control unconsciously to the 
sobject, and the end is accomplished. 
The power to mesmeriae by this method is within the 
^^ reach of any one with sufficient intelligence to understand 
•'^Ihc directious, and sufficient mental balance to follow them 

I with persistency; provided always the subject is willing to 
be mesmerized, and is possessed of the requisite mental 
equilibriiUT) lo enable him to become passive and receptive. 
Ali mesmerists and all hypnotists agree in holding that 
self-con fidenre is a necessary part of the mental equipment 
of the iucceii-ful operntor. This is true, It is alao trie 
that the possession of the requisite conddence is the one 
thing which distinguishes the successful from the unsuccess- 
ful oper;ttor. The foregoing remailcs show how that confi- 
dence can be commanded, in spite of objective unbelief. 
Much has been said by mesmerists alxQt the exertion of 
"will power;" but no one has ever explained just how 
that power is to be exerted, or in what it consists. Most 
people seem to imagine that (t is exercised by compressing 
^^ the lips, corrugating the brows, and assuming a fierce, 
^H determined, not to say piratical, aspect. It is perhaps 
^H needless to remark that the attitude of mind indicated by 
^f such an aspect is the farthest possible from that which is 
required for the successful exercise of so-called will power. 
^_ It requires no mental or ner\'ous strain to exert that power. 
^H Oq the contrary, a calm serenity of mind is indispensable. 
^^ When that b acquired, the only other requisites are confi- 
^^ dence and an earnest desire to bring about the resultl 
^H sought. That these three requisites can easily be acquired 
^V by any one of common Lntclligcuce has already been 
^^ shown. 

^H From what has been said it seems evident that the force 
^H developed by mesmeric rosnipulation^ Vi&& '\\^ liiTuSkVk ''a\ 
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meotal acdocL That that is the motiTe power is 
N^liethcr this mental action ciCAtes or dcrclops a fluid idci] 
to magncusm, is a quntion vbich may never be solved.^ 
Nof is it deemed impoitant that it should be ; and it may 
be a* weJl to class it at once among the many things an- 
knoirable, as to waste valuable time in a vain effort to 
vten the Kcret from Nataie. Elcctrictty is known as a 
gicat force in physical nature; and il is bameised and 
made to perform many services to mankind. 1-ilte all the 
great forces of nature, it is invisible, except through iis*^ 
cfTccts, and it defies aunlysis. It will never be known to 
man except as one of the great correlated forces. It is 
equally impossible to ktMw just what the force is which 
emanates Irom the mesmerist and controb bis subject Wc 
know that it exists, and that it can be utilized, and that is 
alL Whether it is a fluid or not is as impossible to know 
with certainty as it is to know what electricity is made of^ 
if we sbouM determine il to be a substance. 

For some purposes, as has been remarked, the Auidic 
hypothesis is as good aa any, and for such purposes it may 
be provisionally accepted. But the question is, Will that 
hypothesis apply to all ibe phenomena? If that quesdoa 
b answered in the ncgilive, it demonstrates its incorrect- 
ness, and it becomes imperative that it should be aban- 
doned. When mesmeric passes are made over a patient, a 
fluid appears to emanate from the hands of the operator. 
An effluence of some kind certainly does come from that 
•ourcc, and one that is peiceptible to the physical senses of 
the patient. Is it not a fact, nevertheless, that the passes 
are principally useful as a means of controriing the minds 
both of the subject and the operator? There are many 
facts wliicb seem to point unmistakably in that direction. 
The one fart alone that persons can be mesmerized at a 
dbtance, seems conclusive. No passes arc then made, and 
yet all the elTects of personal contact arc produced. Thou- 
sands of persons have been healed at a distance, by simple 
concentration of mind on the part of the operator, the 
patient knowing absolutely nothing of the proposed expert 
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ment. This branch of ihe subject will be moie fully treated 
in a future ch3pt<;i on psycho-tlierapeutics. it is sufiicieat 
to remark now that the method of healing heie ludicaicd is, 
when intelligently applied, the most effective of all systems 
of raentil therapeutics. And the significant fact is that in 
the majority of cases the best results are produced when 
the patient is kept in absolute ignorance of what is being 
done for him. 'Hic reason for this will more fully appear 
as we proceed. 

Again, the manner of mesmerizing animals is proof posi- 
tive thai the successful exercise of mesmeric power is not 
dependent upon passes made by the hand of the operator, 
for the usual method is to gajx steadily into ihe eyes of the 
animal. 

And this brings us to the discussion of some importmt 
distinctions pertaining to the mesmerization of animals, 
which seem not to have been oljservcd by the invcstigalurs 
of that subject, but which sliow more clearly than almost 
anything else the line of distinction between hypnotism and 
mesmerism. 

The intelligent reader will not have failed to obierve that 
the eflect produced upon hens, frogs, crayii&h, guinea- pigs, 
and birds is purely hypnotic. The methods employed are 
Braid's. That is to say, they are purely physical, sometimes 
produced by sudden peripheral stimulus, as in flasliing a 
Druramond light in the eyea of a cock (Richer). But in 
geneml the cxlcmai stimulus used with animals is tactile, as 
in seizing them (Moll) ; or in causing them to gaie upon 
an object, as in Kitchcr's inetliod of hypnotizing a cock; 
or in gently stroking the back, as in hypnutiziiig a fiog or a 
crayfish. Each of these methods miiy be classified as » 
hypnotic process, and the full equivalent of the method dis- 
covered by Braid. The effect is also purely hjiinotic ; that 
is to say, sleep is induced, ^-srying in degree from a light 
slumber (o a piofound lethargy. 

Oq the other hand, such animals as horses, wild beasts, 
etc, may be mesmerized, but not hypnotized, TTie pro- 
cesses are purely mesmeric, and generally cans\sx "va ^xilxn'i 
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isto Ute uumal's c|rs. The effect is simpl; u> rendei tbe 
animal docite, and obedient to the will or the opetntor. No 
one was erei able to put an aninul to sleep by gazing in- 
to its eyes ; but the most ferocioos of the anioul tribe maj^ 
be taoied and subjected to the domimoo of man \>y thai 
simple fmxcss. A celebrated horse-tamer, wbo travelled 
throug'h this conntiy a few years ago, vas in the habit of 
astoni&bing and amnsing bis audiences by selecting the 
wildest horae prcxnt, walking up to him, gazii^ into his 
e^es (apparcaUjr) for a few moments, and walking away, 
when the hoise woold Tollow bim whem-er he went, appar- 
ently u perfectly fascinated as any hypnotic or mesmeric 
subject was ever fascinated by a profctsional rncsmcrisC, 
A close observation of the horse-tamer's methods revea 
the fact that he simply tolled hb eyes upward and inward,] 
precisely as Braid compelled his subjects to do by holding 
a bright object before their eyes. He did not gaze into 
tlie eyes of the horse at all, but simply held himself in that 
attitude (or a few moments, in close proximity to tlic horse's 
head, when the object was accomplished, and the horse 
became obedient to every command that it was capable oL 
comprehending. It is probahlc that the horse-tamer knei 
as little of the secret of bis power as did the horse- The 
timers of wild beasts proceed in the same manner, and 
probably with as little kuowlcdgc of the principles imder- 
lying the method. 

Now, the question aiiges, What is the effect thus producedl 
00 the animal? It is certainly not hypnotized by being 
compelled to gajie into the eyes of the operator, for sufli- 
cicnt linie is not given to " fatigue the muscles of the eye." 
Besides, the animal cannot be compelled to gaze at any- 
thing. Is not the primary effect — hypnotic or tncsmcric 
— produced, not directly upon the animal, but upon the num 
himself? It seems clear that this is the tmc solution of lh«i 
problem. Braid has taught us that by steadily gazing *X 
any object a man can hypnotise himself without knowing, km 
having it suggested to him, that it is possible for him lo do 
SO. The man, then, is partially hj-pnotizcd by gasing into 
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the animal's eyes. The threshold of his consciousneES Is 
(hus di&pkccd. Hia subjective powers are brought into 
play, and in that condition his subjective mind m en rap- 
poit with that of tlie animal. The mind of the aaimal, 
being almost pmcly subjective, is tliug dominated by the 
imperious will of iiis ra-istcr, ^ man. That telepathy is 
the DOrmal means of comiuunication betweea animals 
cannot be doubted by any one who has observed their 
habits with intelligence. That man has the power, under 
cetx»in conditions, 10 enter tmo tclep^tliic communication 
with animals, there are thousiuids of facts to demonstrate. 
In n recent English work on the training of dogs,' tliis bu^ 
Ject is alluded to in the following l^inguage : — 

" As I before remarked, a man to be a fiist-ratc dog-breaker 
must have lots of xmnial mELKnvtism. Now, I <lo not doubt that 
in nearly every roan who is born into the world this faculty ex- 
ists to a greater or Ies& extent. 1 1 is the force of will that de- 
trelops it ; and the moTe it is developed, lh« Blronger it bccontcft. 
While, on the other hand, if the will is naiurally weak, and no 
other pains arc taken to strengthen it, it falls into abeyance, and 
in lime, [ think, is utterly lost, — and that sometimes beyond 
recall. 

" Tliat then: is such a power as this, no one who has ever had 
any experience with animals will altennpt to deny. Take the 
horse, fvr instance- This is the easiest subject on which to 
cicrl the power, simply because the rider, and even the drivtr, 
is in closer contact with It than with any other animaL 

" As an example, take two somewhat timid, highly bred young 
horses, and put them side by ade at the tail of a flying pack of 
hounds. Doth their riders are equally good men as far as nerve, 
hands, and seat are concerned ; but the on« is a cut-and.thru$t, 
whip-aod'Spur sort of fellow, while the other is a cool, quiet, 
deliberate customer, of sweet manners but iron will. As tliey 
cross the first half-a.do2«n flying fences, side by side, h wants 
a keen eye to marlc any diiifcrence in the execution. The differ- 
ence, as a rule, will consist only in the different ways in which 
the horses land after their jumps, — the one will pitch a litde 
heavily, a little 'abroad,' a little as if he got there somehow, 
but did not quite know how; whilst the other will land lighdy 

* Scictilific Education of Dogs. By H, H. London. ^-%V 
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ucictl}-b the rigbl s]>ot, and prccbdyasif the two partners were 
one. 

"How comes tSiis? One horse U being steered by physical 
power and science only ; the other by a wonderful force, which 
joins logelher in one two minds and two bodie*. 

" Now, see tlie tesL Yonder waves a Hue of willows, and 
both riders know that the higgcst And oasticM water jump in 
tlie county is ahead of them, Both equally mean to get over; 
but if they do, it will be in two diSerent fashions: the one will 
compel his horac to jump it by sheer physical force ; the other 
will jump it, if it is juinpablc at all, as (iiic 'senior partner ' of 
the animal he bestrides, Down they go, sixty yards apart, and 
each, say, lias picl^ed a place which it is only just possible for a 
borse to cover; neither horse can turn his head ; fur, at the last 
Etride, the velvet hands have become grips of iron. Splash goes 
Number l ; he went as tar as he could ; but that last two feet 
wanted Just an impetus which was absiint, Howaboiii Number] 
2? The rider has fixed his eye, and his mind with il, on yonder 
grassy spot on the other side of the water, and, sure enough, the 
fore-feet arc simply ' lifted' into it by sometlitng inward, uut out- 
ward ; but only tlie fore-feet Still, the calculation of the strung- 
up mind has entered into tlial, the stirrups have been cast loose 
in tlie ' fly,' and the moment the hoofs touch the bank, the rider 
is over his horse's head, with reins in hand ; a second more, the 
horse is beside him ; yet another, and they are away forward, 
witliout losing more than a minute. 

■'Asshcton Smith expressed in some manner — but only in 
Sitme manner — what 1 mean in his weiL-known cUcluni, 'Throw 
your heart over a fence, and your horse is sure to follow" 

"I could give hundreds of instances and anecdotes of thla 
magnetic power of the rider over the horse, but one will suffice ' 
to prove my point 

" I was out for a ride one day with an argumentative friend 
along the road, and was on a very celcbmted old hunter that 
had been my friend and partner for many a season. We 
were talking on this subject, and my friend scoffed at the very 
idea of such •■ thing as a sort of vbionary nonsense. A hun- 
dred yards ahead there was an intersecting eross-road, at right 
angles to that on which we were riding. I pulled up my hoirse. 

"'Now,' I said, 'look here; I ivill prove my theory to you 
Choose and tell me which of these roads my horse sh.iil tak&j 
You shall ride three lengths behiud me -, 1 will throw the reint' 
on his neck, and 1 will bet you a sovereign he goes the way I 
will him ; ai>d yon shall be the judge whether it ts possible fut 
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mc to have influenced htm \f any word, touch, or sign, — oulf, 
you must keep at 3 walk, and not utter a word or a sound.* 

'■ He made the bet, and fixed on the right hand cross-road as 
being the one lie knew VL-ry well the horse li^id never been 
bciorc, whilst th* two others were both roads to 'raccta.' 

" I simpljr fixed my eyes and my will on the road, and when 
the horse arrived at the spot, ho turned down with the same 
slacrity as M his stable had been in full view. 

*"I need not say that I have many times tried the same ex- 
periment, and that with many variations and many diSerent 
horses, and hardly ever failed, — indeed, on Amidicaii prairies I 
have found the habit once or twice a dangerous nuisance, loav 
much as the then involuntary exercise of the power has, when t 
have been myself los% influenced the liorbe to go the wrong way, 
because I was thinking it was the right one, whereas, if he had 
been let alone, he would not have made a mistake. 

" N ow, this magnetic power can be used with dogs, only In an 
inferior degree to horses." 

The author then goes on to relate numerous instances, 
some of them truly marvellous, in which he demonstrated 
his power over dogs. He *.■« evidently intelligently con- 
scious of his power, but did not know the conditions neces- 
sary to enable hiin to exercise it with uniform potency. 

The nioM striking miaifestaltons of the foKC under con- 
sideration are by professional tamers of wild beasts. The 
leason of this lies in the simple fact that they unifoTmlyein- 
ploy the means necessary to its development, — namely, fix- 
ing their eyes upon those of the beast. This is the tradiltonal 
method. Its potency has been recognized for ages, although 
the philosophical principles underlying it have never been 
understood. 

Tiie conditions necessary for the exercise of this power 
are: first, the subjective, or parlially subjective, condition 
of the operator; and secondly, his perfect ttilh and confi- 
dence in his power. The first is easily attained by the 
simple process developed by Braid. The second comes 
from successful practice, but may be commanded by the 
power of auto-fitiggesiioQ, ns I have already shovrn. 

History is full of Instances going to show that man, la 
the subjective condition, is aJwa)'s safe from harm trj ^^ 
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aniiaals. Tat subjective povren of primitive man were un- 
doubtedly far BUprrior to any now possessed by any one 
wve, perhaps, the East Itt^ian adepts, licfoic the devdop- 
meat of objective means of communication in the form of 
speech, his ideas were convt-ytd to his fellows by telepathy. 
And Just in proportion to the dcvclopmcni of objective 
means of coitiitiunication did he cease to employ, and finally 
lose, his ptiniitive methods and powers. God gave hiru 
dominion over the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
air. In his primitive condition he was destitute of efTective 
weapons of uflence or defence, such ai have been evolved 
during the long ages of a later civilization. He was sut- 
rounded by a monstrous fauna, capable of annihilating the 
present race of civilized mankind, could it be suddenly re- 
suiicctcd and turned louse in its old numbers and hiiunts. 
In wliut consisted the power of primitive man to assert a.nd 
maintain hist God-given dominion over the monsters of his 
day and generation? It must have been the same power 
which is now exceptionally exercised by the artificial dis- 
placement of the threshold of consciousness, thus deveSap- 
ing ill a small degree liis long donn:tnt aubjcctive powers. 
His dominion was then a tiue one, all-pottrnt, and for more 
perfect and effcctive than it is today, with all the appli- 
ances of civilization at his command. 

Facts of record are not wanting to sustain the proposi 
lion that man in a subjective, or p.irtially subjective, con- 
dition is safe from the attacks of wild beasts. One of the 
first recorded instances, and the one most familiEir, is 
the story of Daniel, Daniel was a prophet, — a seer. At 
this day he would be known in some circles as a spiritual 
t^JEcdium ; in ollitrs, as a miml-readcr, a clairvoyant, etc., — 
according to the conception of each individual as to the 
origin of his powers. In other words, he was a man pos- 
sessed of great subjective powers. He wss naturally and 
lihabitually in that state in which, in modem parlance, the 
jthreshold of his consciousness was displaced, and the powers 
of his 90ul were developed. In this state he was thrown 
into the lions' den, with the result recorded. The sceptic 
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as to ihe divine authentirity of the Scriptures can readily 
actepi this story as litcially true when he recalls the experi- 
ments made ia Paris a few years ngo. Id that city s 
young lady was hypnotized anri pl-iced in a den of lions. 
The object of the experiment is not now rcciilled ; but the 
result WM just the same as that r<eor<led of the ancient' 
prophet. She had no fear of the lions, and the Uons paid 
not the slightest attention 10 her. 

The Adepts of India, and ever the inferior priests of the 
liuddhistic faith, often display their jjower by entering the 
jungles, so infected by maQ-eatiiig tigers that aji ordinary 
man would not live an hour, and remain there all nigiil, 
with no weapons of defeuce save the God-given powers of 
the soul. 

The power of idiots, and persons afflicted with certain 
forms of insanity, to tame and subdue animals has oft<^n 
been remarked. In such persons the objective mind b 
cither wholly or partially in abeyance, and the subjective 
mind is projiortionally active. Their immunity from harm 
by animals, however ferocious, is proverbial. 

Volumes might be filled with facts showing the power 
of the subjective mind of man over animals; Uii enough 
lias been said to demonstrate the Jact that the pwwer exists, 
and that under certain well-delincd conditions it can be 
exercised by any person of ordinary inteiligcnce. 

It is believed that enough has been s-iid to show the 
source of the power developed by mesmeric processes, as 
distinguished from the results of hypnotism. It has l>cen 
seen that the primary source of power ia in the mcsmcri-st, 
that it is dcvtioped by processes which place Uim ia the 
same condition as, or in a condition cognate to, that in 
which the subject himself is placed, and that when these 
conditions exist, and just in proportion to the perfection 
of these conditions, can the phenomena of telepathy, 
clairvoyance, and all the higher phenomena of subjective 
activity be produced. 

The difference between the cffecia of raesmi^rism on 
man and animcils is one of degree only i atwi \iic i^«:.v 
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cncc of d^iee b detcrniincd only by their difference in 
intelligence. TTie laws are the same. When a man is 
mesmerized, bis aubjeclivc mind may be stimuJated to activ- 
ity, wbelhei his objecUve mind is completely in abeyance 
or not. If it is completely in abeyance, the subjective 
phenomeaa will be all the more pronounced and complete. 
But when an animal \i put to ileep, little or no subjective 
phenomena can be exhibited, foi the simple reason that 
he has not the power of speech, and his intelligerce is 
otherwise hmited. The same law also governs the produc- 
tion of hypnotic phenomena in men and animals alike. An 
animal can be put to alccp by hypnotic processes j but he 
cannot be made to exhibit subjective phenomena during 
that sleep, owing solely to tlic limitations of his intelligence. 
He b not capiible of receiving and undentanding a sugges- 
tion. Besides, in hj-pnotism, as has been shown, there b 
no telepathic rapport existing between the operator and the 
subject. Consequently the phenomena which may be ex- 
hibUed through or by means of mesmeric processes, which 
grow out of telepathic rapj>ort, carmot be exhibited in 
hypnotism. 

It may be thought that the laws governing the production 
of mesmeric phenomena show that the law of suggestion is, 
after all, limited in its acope and application. This is not 
true, except in the sense that suggestion, ai has already 
been shown, is not a necessary element in the induction of 
the hypnotic state. The proposition that the subjective 
mind b constantly amenable to conLrol by su^estion is not 
affected in the slightest degree by mesmeric phenomena. 
On the contrary, they distinctly prove the universality of 
that law. Suggestion is not necessarily limited to oral 
communication. Nor is it necessarily a communication 
which can be taken cognizance of by means of any of the 
objective senses. Telepathic communication is just as 
much a suggestion to the subjective mind as is oral speech. 
Indeed, telepathic suggestion is often far more effective 
than objective language, as will be clearly shown in a 
future chapter on the subject of p^ho-lherapeutic*. 
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Hence the poircr to mesmerize »t a distance. In such 
cases, liowe*-er, it seems to be necessarj' that the operator 
and subjecl sliaulcl be by some means brought into tele- 
pathic rappiort. When that has been done, especially 
when the ra]JiJOit has been established by the subject 
having been, previously mesmerized by the same operator, 
it is perfectly ea^ to mesmerize at a distance. In such a 
case DO previous arrangement is necessary. The suggestion 
k then purely mental. But it is suggestion, nevcnheless, 
and dcmanstrates the universality of the law. Numerous 
uutanccs of the exercise of this power by purely telepathic 
methods are cited in the able work on Hypnotljini by 
Piofeasor Bjomstrom, to which the reader is refcncd for 
particulars. 

One furlher remark should be made regarding the power 
to mesmerize at a. distance, and that is, that it depends 
solely npon the faith and confidence of the operator. 
Dbtance,or space, as it is cognized by our objective senses, 
does not appear to cxiat for the subjective mind. There is, 
therefore, nothing in distance, fn^r se, to prevent the fiill 
effects of mesmeric power from being felt at the antipodes 
just as plainly and effectively as it is in the same room. Wc 
are, however, so in the habit of regarding distance as on 
adverse element that it is difficult to overcome ihe adverse 
suggestion that it conveys. When this principle is once 
understood and fully realized, there will be nothing to pre- 
vent an openitor from exerciaiug his power at any dis- 
tance he may desire. 
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BEFORE leaving the subject of hypnotism, I deem il 
proper to say a few words on one of its branches 
whicli ia just now altructing the attention alike of students 
of the science and the public at large. The idea, is being 
veiygenei^Iy promulgated among the people that the abil- 
ity of one man to mesmerize or hypnotize another intplies 
the possession of a very dangerous power, and one which, 
in ihc hands of an iinscnipulous man, may be used for 
criminal purposes. Il is perhitps not strange that such an 
idea should prevail among those who have not studied the 
science except by obsen-ation of platform experiments, 
which ai^ designed rather to amiiBC than to instruct. 
There is something so mysterious in the whole subject. 
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viewed from llie ^tandpoitit of an audience assembled 10 
witness expeiiincnts of this cliiracter, that it would be 
Strange indeed if tiie average man were not impressed 
with an indcfiiiable dread of the power of tlie hypnotist. 
He sees him, by means of certain mysterious manipula- 
tions, throw his subject into a profound sleep, and awaken 
him by a soap of the fingers. He sees the subject im- 
pressed with all manner of incongruous ideas, — made to 
believe that he is I>iogenes, or a dog, at the will of the 
operator. He is made to ride an iniaginar)' hor«e-tace, 
astride a deal table, or to go in swimming on the biue 
floor. He is made to see angeh or devils ; to wander in 
the Elysian fields of paradise, or lo scorch in the sulphu- 
rous fires of hell ; to feel pain or pleasure, joy or sorrow, — 
all at the caprice of the man in whose power he has placed 
himself. All this, and much more, can bo seen at public 
e^hibitionii of hypnotism, and under conditions ihut leave 
no doubt in the mind of the observer, of the genuineness 
of the phenomena. He sees his friends, for whotie integ- 
rity he t;an vouch, go upon the platform and become sub- 
ject lo the same mysterious power. Still doubtinp, he may 
go upon the stage himself, only to find that he is amenable 
to the same subtle influence, controllable by some power 
that is to him agreeable, yet mysterious, indclinabk-, incom- 
prehensible. At first he perfectly comprehends all his ob- 
jective surroundings, remembers afterwards all that took 
place, and very likely fancies that he obeyed the sugges- 
tions of the hypnotist merely ta please him and to avoid 
doing anything to mar the harmony of the occasion. Later 
on he learns that his supposed complacency was really an 
irresistible impulse to obey the will of the, hypnotist As 
the experiments proceed he experiences the sensation of 
double coQEciousness. He is told that in his hand he 
holds a delicious fruit, — a strawberry, perhaps. He is still 
possessed of sufficient objective consciousness to know that 
there is really no strawberry in his hand, and yet he sees it 
plainly, feels it, smells it, tastes it. and experiences all tlic 
fiatiafiiction incident to having actually eaten the fcui^. ^^% 
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13 able lo converse rationftlly on the subject, and to express 
his amazement at the vividness and apparent realily of the 
siibjectivc sensation. After a few repetitions of the cxpcri- 
uents be loses all consciousness of his objective environ- 
meni, yields unqueslioning obedience to the suggestions of 
tlie hj'pnoiisi, anil retains no recollection, after he is awak- 
ened, of what occurred when he was in the somnambulic 
condition. His friends inform him of the many wonderful 
things which occurred, of his ready obedience to all sugges- 
tions, — how he made a speech far transcending his natti- 
ral abilities, under the influence of a suggestion that he was 
Daniel Webster; how he flapped hia winga and ciowed 
when told thit he was a cock ; and so on through the 
riptrtoirt of plalform experiments. He is now strongly 
impreijsed with ilie idea that he was controlled by a power 
(hat he could under no circumstances resist. But, wishing 
to pursue his investigations fiirther, he resolves to test the 
question whether this power can be employed for criminal 
purposes. A few friends are called together, a hypnotist is 
employed, and a few well-trained subjects arc invited to 
give a private exhibition for the benefit of "science." In 
order to give the proposed psychological experiment an 
undoubted scientific value, a few doctors of physic are in- 
vited to be present, — not because they know anything 
about psychology or of hypnotism, but because it is well 
known that they have beard something about the latter 
science, ptirticu larly that it has been found to be a gre.it 
therapeutic ngeni, and they are just now deeply interested 
in proving that hypnotism, in the hands of any one outside 
of the medical profession, must necessarily be employed 
for the perpetration of crime. 

Wc will DOW suppose that the guests are assembled and 
the experiments are about to be made. The question is 
freely discussed in the presence of the subjects, each one 
of whom is duly impressed with the idea that he is about 
to become the instrument of science for the elucidation and 
definite settlement of the great problem of the age. The 
subject is now duly hypnotized, and the inevitable papet 
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is placed in his bands. Aa iautginary man in a 
dtscxDt part of the room is pointed out, and the subject ts 
informed thai the said man is his tnorlal enemy ; and he is 
duly advised that the best thing he can do twder the cir- 
cumstances is to proceed to slaughter the enemy aforesaid. 
This he has no hesitation in doing, ami he proceeds to Ao 
it vith great dramatic eiTect. He sneaks up to his victim 
in the style of the last heavy villain he has seen on the 
titage, and plunges the imagiaary dagger into the hypothet- 
ical man, amidst the applause of the assembled village 
wisdom. 

The nest subject is duly hypnotized, and informed that 
he Is a noted pickpocket. The guests are pointed out as 
a good crowd to work for " wipers," or whatever is thieves' 
slang for pocket-handkerchiefs. The subject accepts the 
suggestion at once, and, with much show of cunning, pro- 
ceedi to relieve the guests of whatever is within his reach. 

The next subject is advised that he ii an accomplished 
burglar, and that a neighboring house is overdowiag with 
plunder. He enters into the spirit of the suggestion wiih 
great alacrity, and a committee is duly appoinied to accom- 
pany him to the scene of pillage. The neighbor is, mean- 
time, apprised of the proposed burglary, and every facility 
18 afforded, in the interest of "science." (The reader will 
remember that actual occurrences are being described.) 
The burgt.iryis completed with great skill and promptitude, 
and a miscellaneous collection of valuables is broiigbl away 
and equitably divided with the hypnotist. 

The above are fair samples of the "scientific" experi- 
ments which are just now being largely indulged in, and 
which are believed to demonstrate the possibibty of em- 
ploying hypnotism as an instrument of crime. " If the 
average subject," it is argued, " in a state of profound hyp- 
notic sleep, is so amenable to ihe power of suggestion as to 
plunge a. paper dagger into an imaginary enemy at the bid- 
ding of a hypnoti&t, it follows that a criminal hypnotist 
possesses unlimited power to cause any one of his subjects 
to plunge a real dagger into any victim whotiv \^t Viv 
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Dotist may select for slauglucr." If Uic conclusions wece 
conect, the power would be indeed formidable, and, in 
the hands of unscrupulous men, dangerous. Much has 
becD wrtlteo OD the subject of the possibility of sexual out- 
rage by means of hypnotism, and a few cases are reported 
in the books. None of them, however, bear the unmistak- 
able stamp of genuiueucss, ;iiid must of them bear internal 
evidence of fraud. The best authorities on the subject are 
now free to confess to very grave doubts, at least, of the 
possibility of crime being instigated by this means. Thus, 
Moll,' one of the latest and certaialy oac of the ablest 
writcn on the subject, has the following : — 

"There are importnTit differences of opinion about the of- 
fences which hypnotic subjects may hz caused to commit. 
Li^geois, who iiM discussed the legal side of the quealion of 
h}-pnuti»in in a sai/iillfic manner, tliinks this danger viiry gix'st, 
while Cilks (Ic U Tourelte, Pierre Janet, Bcncdikt, and others, 
deny it altofjctbcr. 

" There is no doubt that subjects may be induced to commit 
all Mfts of imaginary crimes in one's Muily. [ have made 
hardly any such suggeslkins. and have small experience on the 
p^int In any ease, a repetition ^f them is superfluous. If the 
conditions of the expcnmcnt are not changed, it is useless to 
repeat it merely to confirm wliat wc already know. And these 
criminal suggestions are not aliogcllier pleasant. I certainly 
do not believe tli.it they injure the moral sLitc of the subject, 
for the suggestion may be negatived and forgotten. But tliesc 
laboratory CKpcrimcnts prove nothiiig, because some trace of 
consciousiie^ always remains to tell tlie subject lie ia playing a 
comedy (Franck Ddbteuf), consequently he will offer a .slighter 
re^stance. He will more readily try to commit a murder with 
a piece of piper tli.in with a real dagger, because, as we have 
seen, he almost always dimly realizes hJs real situation, Tliesc 
eJtpcriments, carried out by Li^gcois, Forcaux, and others in 
their studies do not, therefore, prove danger." 

Such cxpciimcnls prm-c nothing, simply because they 
are experiment*. The subject knows that he is amoTig hia 
friends. He has confidence in the integrity of the hypt:o- 

1 llypnotism.p, 337. 
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ttsL He is most likely aware of the nature of tbc proposed 
experioacDtG. He enters into the spirit of the occasion, 
resolved to accept every suggestion offered, and to cany 
out his part of tlie programme in the best style, knowf- 
ing ihat no possible hnnn can befall him. Moreover, he 
knows t)ut if he performs hia piiit to Ihc satisfaction of his 
auditors, he will receive their applause ; and applause to 
the subjective mind is as sweet incense. For, be it 
known, the average hypnotic subject is inordmaCcly vain 
of his accomplishments. 

All those considerations arc, however, merely negative 
evidence against the supposition that the innocent hyp- 
notic subject can be made- the instrument of crime, or the 
victim of criminal assault against his will. These experi- 
ments prove nothing, that is all. Nor do they disprove 
anything. We must, thtTtfore, look olscwhere for positive 
evidence to demonstrate the impossibility of making the 
innocent suhject the instrument or the victim of crime. 
This evidence is not difficult to lind. 

It will be unnecessary to travel niiDiide the domain of 
admitted, rccoidctl, and dcmonstraled facts in order lo 
prove the utter impus^ibilily of victimizing virtue and inno- 
cence by means of hypnotism. Indeed, it is difficult to 
anderstand how any one who recognizes the kiw of sug- 
gestion, iind its universal application lo psycho! ogici] phe- 
nomena, can believe for one moment that hypnoiisin can 
be made the instrument of crime. Yet we tind disciples 
of the Nancy school who seem to imngine that to hold 
that it cannot be so employed iit cquiva.lent to an admissiua 
that the law of suggestion is not of univcrs.!! application. 
Hie fact 13 that ju^ the contrary is true. It is one of the 
strongest demonstrations of the universality of the law that 
hypnotism cannot be ao employed. 

The first proposition in the line of the argument is that 
when two contrary suggestions are ofTered 10 the hyptiotic 
subject, the strongest must prevail. It needs no argument 
to sustain thid proposition ; it is self-evident. 

I'he next proposttian, almost equally plaLa, \& lk»X vixn- 
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suggestion as a factor tn hypnotisni b equal in potcnc}', 
other things licing cqunl, with tlic suggestion of another. 

Auto-sugg^Blion is now Kcopnized as a factor iii hypno- 
tism by all followers of ihe Nauc> school. Profeseor Ifcm- 
hetm mentioas it as oii obstacle in the way of the cuic of 
some of his patients. One ca^e tiint he mentions was that 
of a youug girl suffering hom a tibio-tarsal sprain. "I 
tried to liypnolize her," says Bernlieiin ; " she gave herself , 
up to it with b.id grace, saying that it wouW do no goodi 
I succeeded, however, in piiiting her into a deep enough 
sleep two or three times. But the painful contracture per- 
sisted: she Beeiiieti to take a roalinous delight in proving 
to tlie other patients in the service that it did no good, 
iJial ihe ahiiayi Jdi VJone, . . . The inrooteii idea, /An 
UHComchut auto-sttggesiion, is such that nothing can pull 
it up again. When the Lreatment was begun, she seemed 
to be convinced tli.it hypnoli:iiD coulil not cure her. Is it 
thia idea, so deeply rooted in htr bmin, which neutralizes 
our ciTorls and her own wish to be cured?"' 

Moll, more distinctly than licmhcitn, recognizes the powei 
of atito-suggestion as a potent factor which must always be 
talcen into account in condncling experiments ; although 
he, like Bcmlieini, strangely forgets to lake it into account 
when he diseusies hypnotism in its relatioas to crime. The 
following passage, for instance, should Ji-ive been incorpo- 
rated in hia chapter oo the Legal .Aspects of Hypnotism : 

"Expressions of the will wliicli spring from the individual 
charactcrof tlie patient are of th« deepest psycIioloEii^al interest. 
The more an action is repulsive to his disposition, the stronger 
is his r«itUnce (l-'oiet). Habit and education pUy a large part 
here ; It is generally very difficult successfully to susiRcst any- 
thing that is opposed to the confirmed habits ol the suhjecL 
Kor instance, suggestions ara tn.ide with success to a devout 
Catholic; but directly Ihe suggestion coallicls with his ciccd, it 
will not be accepted. The surroundings play a part also. A 
subject wilt frequently decline a suggestion that will make him 
at^>ear ridiculous. A wumaa whom 1 easily put intu cataleptic 
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postures, and who made suggested movenienta, could not be in 
duced to put out her tongue iit tlie speclalors. In another such 
case I succeeded, but only afwr repeated suggestions. The 
manner of m^tng tlie suggestion lias aa ioilucncc. In some 
rases it must be ofieu repealed before it succeeds; ottiersub- 
jetta ititLTpr.:! tin! rcpttitioii of (tie sugijestion as 3 sign of Ihft 
experimenter's incapacity, and of iheii' own ability to resist. 
Ti)U3 il Is necesaaiy to take character Into account. It is often 
easier to induce some action by suggesting each separate move- 
mcot than by suggesting the whole action at oace (Ulculer). 
For example, if the subject \% to fetch a book froin tlic tabic, 
the movements may be suggested in turn : first the lifting, then 
tlie steps, etc. (Bleuler.) 

"It is iniertsting to ohseive the way in which resistance b 
expressed, both In hypnotic and post-hypnotic siiggcsiion. I 
myself have observed the interesting phenomenon that subjects 
have asked to be awakened wlicn a suggestion displeased tJtcm. 

"Exactly the samr^ resistance is sometimes offered to a post- 
hypnotic suggestion. It is possible in surh a case that the 
subject, even in the hypuolic state, will decline to acci^pt the 
suggestion. Many cairj- out only the sugg(^l!ons to which 
they have assented [Pierre Janet). 

"Pitrcs riilates an ijitcrcsting case of a |^rl who would not 
allow him lo awake her, because he had suggested that on wak* 
ing she would not be able to spe.ik. She positively dtclared 
that she would not wake until he gave up liis suggestion, But 
even when the suggestion la accepted as such, a decided resist- 
ance is often pspressud during its post-hypnotic execudon, Thb 
shows itself fls often in slow and lingering movements as in a 
decided refusal lo perform the act at all. The more repugmaot 
the acting, the more likely is it to be omitted."' 

Thousands of experiments arc daily being made which 
demonstrate the impossibility of controlling the hypnotic 
subject 30 far aa to cause him to do that which he believes 
or knows to be wrong, A common pbtform experiment is 
that of causing subjects to get drunk on water, under the 
suggc!ition thnt it is whbkcy. It frequently happens that 
one or more of the subjects are conscientiously opposeJ to 
the use of str'-'ng drink as a beverage. Such jiersons inva- 
riably decline, m Ihc most emphatic manner, to indulge in 

* Hypnotiuo, p. 171. 
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the proposed df^bnucii. Like all such cxperimenu on the 
stage beCcnc a mixed audience, they are passed by as simply 
atnusiDg, aod do lesson is teariieii fruin tiiem. The inlclli- 
gent GttideQt, however, cinnot Ciil to see the far-reaching 
s^nificance of the refusal of a subject to vioUie his icm- 
pcraacc principles. Again, every pUtfonn expcniocntcr 
Itnows thai whilst he can cause a crowd of his subjects to 
go in swimming to imaginaiy waters, he can never induce 
them to divest themselves of their clothing beyond the lim- 
its of decency. Some cannot even be mude to lake olT their 
coats in presence of the audicuce. Others will decline to 
accept any suggestion, the pursuance of which would cause 
them to appear ridiculous. 

Again, it is well known to hj-pnotists that an attempt to 
coQliadict or atguc with a subjea in the hypnotic state in- 

iably distresses him, and persistency in such a course 

^cns him, often with a nervous shock. A conflict of 

Suggestions invariably causes confusion in the subjective 

mind, and generally results in restoring the subject to 

normal consciousness. 

Now, wliat ia an auto-suggestion? In tis broad significa- 
tion it embraces not only the assertions of the objective 
mind of an individual, addressed lo his own subjective micd, 
but alio the habits of thought of the individual, and the set- 
tled principles and conx-ictions of his whole life ; and the 
more deeply rooted are those habits of thought, principles, 
and convictions, the stronger and more potent are the aulo- 
Euggestions, and tKe more difficult they are to overcome by 
the contrary suggestions of another. It is, in fact, impossible 
for a hypnotist to impress a suggestion so strongly upon a 
subject as to cause him actnally to perform an act in viola- 
tion of the settled principles of his life. If this were not 
true, suggestion would mean nothing; it would have no 
place in psychological science, because it would not be a 
law of universal application. The strongest suggestion must 
prevail. 

It will thus be seen that the question as to whether hyp- 
Dotism can be successfully employed for criminal purposes, 
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niiut be determined to each itidlviilual case by the chaMc* 
tcf of the persons engaged in the cxitcritncnL If the sub- 
ject is a criminal character, he might follow the suggestions 
of a criminal hypnotist, and actually perpetrate a dime. 
In such a case, a resort to hyjinolism for criminal purposes 
vrould be unnecessary, and no possible advantage couid be 
gnined by its employment. 

]t is obviou» that the same rule applies to sexual crimes ; 
and it m.iy be set down as a maxim in hypnotic science that 
no virtuous woman ever was, or ever can be, siicceKsfully 
assaulial while in a hypnotic coiidiiion. This is a coroUaiy 
of the demonstrated propositions which precede it; and it 
admits of no exception or qualification. 

A virtuous woman is, indeed, ia less danger of succc^ful 
assault while in that stAte than she is in her normal condi- 
tion, for the simple reason that liypnotic subjects are always 
endowed with a physical strength far superior to that pus* 
Kssed in the normal condition. Besides, it is the obscrva- 
tion of every successful hypnotist that the moral tone of the 
hj-pnotic subject, while in that condition, is always elo-atcd. 
On this subject we will let the Utc Professor Gregory 
speak : ^ 

*' When the sleeper has become fully asleep, so as to answer 
ciucstions readily without waking, there is aJroost always ob- 
served a remarkable change In the countenance, (he mnnner, 
and the voice. On falling asleep 3t first, he looks, perhaps, 
drovrsy and heavy, like a person doiin;; in church, or at tabic 
when overcome by fatlgaf, or stupefied by excess in wine, or by 
the fonl air of a crowded apartment; but when spoken to, he 
usually biiKUtcns up, and although lh« eyes be closed, yet the 
expression becomes highly intelligent, quite as much so as If he 
saw. His whole manner seems to undergo a relincment which, 
in the higher stages, reaches a most striking point, ingomuch 
that wc sec, as It were, before us a person of a much more clc- 
vatRcI character than the same sleeper seems to be when awake. 
It would se<'m as if the Inwcr, or animal, propensities were Utd to 
rest, while the Intellect .iiid higher si.'iitimciit.') shone ^ortli with 
a lustre thai is urnUminished by aii^'ht that is m\;aii or common. 
Thin is purl ic til Hily seen in women of natural rcfin«racrt and 
high tcjitimcotsi but it is also setn In men o( ^!nc ^^icva.'i ^v^-nv-ci. 
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and more orIc» in kII. In the highest stages of the ntcsmerlo 
sl»:p the coiinicnance often acquires the most lovetj- expres- 
sion, surpassiiig aJI that tite great artiiits have given to the Virgin 
Mai^ oi to angels, arwl which may tilly be callvd heavenly, for 
it involuntaiily suggceU lo our miuda the moral aud incdleclua) 
beauty which alone .sccnis con:uslciit with our views of heaven. 
As to the voii:e, 1 have never seen one perscm in the true mes- 
meric sleep who did not speak in a tone quite dlstinrl from the 
ordinary voice of ihc sleeper. It is invaciahly, so far as I have 
observed, softer and more gentle, well corrcsponrling to the ele- 
vated and mild cxprcjtiion of the face. It has often a plaiative 
a.nd loueliing character, specially when the sleeper speaks of 
departed friends or relations, hi the highest stages ii lias a 
character quite new, and in perfect accordance nilh the pure and 
lovely ainilc of the counleiiincc, which hcanis on the obseiver, in 
spile t>( the tliuud eye^, like a ray of heaven's own light and 
btauly. ] speak hciv of that which 1 have often seen, and I 
woulil say that, as a general nilc, t!ie sleeper, when in his ordi- 
nary stale and when in Lhe deep mesmeric sleep, appears not 
like the same, but like two different individuals. .'Vnd it is not 
w-ondctful thai it should be so. I-'or the sleeper, in the mc&mcxic 
slate, l>as a conM-iciisuLSs quite .separate and distinct from his 
ordinary eonsciotisiiess; he is, in fact, If not a different Indi- 
vidual, yet the same individual in a diifcrcnt and diiilinct phase 
of his being, and that phase a higher onc^ ' 



Professor Gregory's experience and observation have been 
those of every h>T)notisi and recsnierist wliose works have 
been examined. There is, indeed, nn ineifable and inde- 
<crib.ible something wliicli overspreads the counienanoe of 
the virtiioHs ivoman while she is in the hypnotic state, which 
disarms pa=sion, and nffccts the beholder with a feeling thai 
be has something seen of heaven. He knows lliat the 
physical senses arc asleep, and he feels that the soul is 
shining forth in all its majesty and purity, untainted by any 
thought that is gross, any emotion th.it is impure. 

One of the assertions most confidently mfide by those who 
hold that crime is the necessary result of hypnotic experi- 
ment, outside of the medical profession, is That a hypnotic 
subject can be made tocuiniriit suiddc hyauggesting to him 

) Gregory on Animal Hagnetrnn, p. 4. 
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ihe pjopriciy of so doing. There is, if powiblc, even lesj 
ibundatioa for this sfijpposilioa ilian tliere is for any other in 
the wl'.ole catalogue. The rcai^ii cf this wili be obvious 
when we take into consdcration sonic of tbe distinctive 
attributes of tJie subjective miiwl. It will not be disputed 
(hat the attribute of tbe HubjccUiK: miiid, wliicb ia knoivn as 
intuition when applied to man, corresponds exactly with 
what we call instinct when ajiplied to animals. Now, iheie 
aic three primary functions, or, let us say, instincts, of ihc 
subjective mind, whidt aic common to men and the whole 
animal creation. Ihe first pertains to the preservation of 
the life of the individual, and is called, in common parlance, 
the instinct of sclf-prcscrvatiun. Tliis is admittedly the 
strongest instinct of animal nature. 'Ilic second, in the 
order 01 strength and of univcrMlity, is the instinct of re- 
production. Tbe third pertains to the preservation of hu- 
man life generally, ami of one's ofrsjiring pariicuUrly. Each 
pertains to tbe pcrpetiiityof the race, The first and second 
are univenial, and the third is pmclically lio; llie only ex* 
ccptions being in rare cases of individual idicsyncrjisy, or 
in a very low order of aiiim;d life. Tlie potency of these 
instincts is too ^ell known to require comment. 

There is one peculiarity, however, pertaining to subjectii'C 
activity when the life of the individual ia in danger, or that 
of offspring b imperilled, that is not so generally appreciated. 
In Mich cases tbe subjective mind lakes prompt poisessioQ 
of the individual, and every act is subjective as long as 
active exertion is required to preserve the imperilled life. 
'l"hat this is true is shown, first, by the preternatural strength 
wilh which the person is endowed under such circumstances ; 
second, by the tot.il absence of fear ; and third, by the won- 
derful [irci^eiice of mind disj)luyed in the instantaneous adap- 
tation of every means to its proper end, and in doing exactly 
the right thing at the right time. Comment is often made 
on the wonderful " presence of mind " displayed by persons 
in great peril when instantaneous action is required, and 
there ia do tioie for reflection or reasoning out a plan of 
action cr defence. This presence of mind, so calledj i;* 
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Dothmg more oi IcGS ihan subjective activity, or. in other 
words, instinctive action, the objective factiltic;i being ia 
dmoaL complete abeyance for the time being. Tliat this is 
true is further shown by ttie fact that a person in imminent 
and deadly peril will often emerge fiom the very jaws of 
death with jieivea unshaken, the cooEcsl and most collected 
person present. This is often mi.staken for cournge. It 
haii, however, nothing whatever to do wiih the question of 
personal bravery. I'he veriest coward will, under circura- 
stanccs of unavoidnble danger, act with the same coolness, 
and evince the same presence of mind, a.s the bravest man. 
The most timid woman will fight like a demon, and display 
pretcniaturii strength and courage, for the pre5crv3tion o£ 
her own life or that of her offspring. Tine action is in- 
stinctive. In other words, it is the normal function of the 
eubjcctivc entity. 

'Ilie condition of the person at such times is akin to, if 
not identical with, the state of hypnotism or partial hyp- 
noti-sm. It may be that the objective »nd subjective facul- 
ties act »t such times In perfect synchronism ; but certain 
it is that every evidence of suhjeclive activity is present, 
even the phenomenon of anesthesia. This is shown by the 
fact that at such times the body fiels no pain, no matter 
how severe the injury. The universal testimony of soldiers 
who have been in battle is to the effect that the time when 
fear is experienced is just before the action commences. 
When the fiist gun is fired, all fear vanishes, and the soldier 
often perfonns feats of the mo&t desperate valor and evinces 
the most reckless courage. If wounded, he feels nothing 
until the bailie is over and all exritcmcni is goa«. It is a 
merciful provision of nature that the neater wc approach 
death, the less we fear it. This law is universal. It is only 
in the vigor of yoitlh and manluiod that death Is looked 
upon with horror. The aged view its near approach with 
calm serenity. The convicted murderer, as long as there is 
hope of partlon, reprieve, escape, or cammutation of the 
dcath-pcn.illy, evinces the utmost dread of Ibc scifToId ; 
but when the dcatli- penalty \i prunouuced, and i;ll hope h.is 
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fled, he often evinces the utmost indifference, welcomes the 
day of his execution, aiid marches to ihc scjifibld without a 
tiemor. The newspapers spcalc with wonder and admira- 
tion of his courage, and the universal verdict Is that he Wiis 
a brave man, and " died game." The tnith is that the uni- 
versal law of which we speak, that meicsful ptovision of 
nature which nerves alike [he brave man and the coward, 
steps in to his defence, his objective senses arc benumbed, 
and he submits to the inevitable change witliout fear and 
without pain. 

The testimony of Dr. Livingstone is to the same elTect. 
He was once seized by a lion when honting in the jungles 
of Africa, and carried some distance, his body between the 
lion's jaws. When death seemed inevitable, he testifies thai 
all fear left him, and a dclicioDs languor stole over his 
senses. The giasp of the lion's jaws caused no pain, and 
he felt fully resigned to his fate. A fortunate shot from 
the gun of one of his companions released him, and he was 
rescued. 

Thi'i, however, is a digression. The main point which U 
is desired to enforce is, first, that the strongest Instinct in 
mankind is that of self-preservation j and second, that this 
instinct, this strong dearc to preserve the life of the body, 
constitutes a subjective, or an instinctive, auto-SQgsejtion of 
such supremo potency that no suggestion from another, nor 
any objective auto-suggestion, could possibly overcome it. 
The inevitable conclusion is that suicide is certainly not a 
crime which ran be successfully instigated by means of 
hypnotism. 

Criminal abortion is anotlict of the crimes which, the 
people are told, can be performed by means of hypnotic 
suggestion. The inherent absurdity of this statement is 
almost a8 great as that suicide can be succcsafally instigated 
by such means. It is heie that another strong instinct pre- 
vails ugainst a suggestion of that character, namely, the 
desire inherent in the soul of the mother to preserve hci 
olTsprinR. It is posyibly tnie that conception could be pre- 
vented by hypnotic suggestion, and ii may be tt*is. VcoS \»s 
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icnncss is sometimes cauMd by UEicoiucioii!^ auto-suggc^ion ; 
but a very dtfTcreiil state of &3.iirs exists after the fcetus is 
once formed. The ittstincthc desire to presen'e the tife 
that exists, constitutes an instinclirc auio-suggcstion which 
no suggestioa from another, nor even the objective auto- 
suggattion of the mother, could prevail against. 

It may be safely set down, therefore, as a fundamcntiil 
truth of hypnotic scicnc? that the auto-suggestion most 
difficult to overcome is that which originates in the normal 
action of tlic subjective mind, — otherwise, instinctive auto* 
suggestion. 

Tlie wime line of reasoning applies, though with some- 
what diminisltcd force, to the coinniission of other crimes. 
We will suppose the most iiLvorublc condition pussiblc fur 
procuiing the commission of a capital crime; namely, a 
criminal hypnotiiil in control of a criminal subject. l"he 
disposition of the subject might not stand in the way; 
there might be no auto-siigge^ition against the commission 
of crinte in the hibiUi and principles of the life of the mh- 
tect; and yet the instinct of self-prwctvation would hav* 
its wc^ht and iiiHiience in stigj^esting lo him thai the com- 
mtssion of a murder would iaiperil his own life. Such a 
consideration would operate as potently in the hypnotic 
condition as it would in the normal state. It would be on 
insdnctive auto-suggestion, juM the same as in the c<ise o( 
suicide, although it would operate indirectly in one case, 
and directly in the other. The ilcductive le^isoning of the 
subjective mind, as we have seen in preceding chapters, is 
perfect i and in the case stipposed, the subject would in- 
stantaneously reason from the proposed crime to iu con- 
9Cqvicncc3 to himself. The same law would operate in 
preventing the commission of crimes of less magnitude, 
with a resistance decreased in proportion to the nature of 
the offence, Rut it would, in ;;1! ca::cs, be a factor of great 
importance in the prevention of cninc; for the subjective 
mind is ever alert where the safety and well-being of the 
individual ate concerned. This law is universal, and has 
often been manifested in the most striking manner. Pre- 
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monilions of impending danger, so ofter felt and recorded, 
arc manifestations of the conswnl soiicifude of the sub- 
jectivt ealily (01 tlie welfare of llie individual. It is 
comparatively rare that these subjective impressions arc 
brought above the threshold of wnsctotisness ; but this is 
largely due to the habits of thought of manlcind at the 
piesent day. Generally such impressions are disregarded, 
and in this sceptical and materialistic age are often tele- 
gated to Ihe domain of superstition. When they are fell 
and acted upon, ihey are generally attributed to a super- 
natural source, 'i'hc daemon of Socrates is a strong case in 
point. He believed himself to have been constantly at- 
tended by a faoiiliar spirit, wh(i=e voice he could hear, and 
whose admoiiitious were always wise. 'I'hat he did bear 
voices lliere can, in the light of modem science, be litile 
doubt, it i^ iiotewotihy, however, lliat ilie voice was 
generally one of warning, and that its strongest manifesta- 
tions were made when his penuin^l s:ifety or his perwiial 
well-being was involved. The explanation, in pursuance 
of the hjTolhesis under discussion in this book, is not 
dttificitll. He was endowed with that rare faculty which, 
in one w;iy or another, belongs to all men of true genius, 
and wltich enabled him to draw from the storehouse of 
subjective kiiQivledge. In his c;isc the tlireshold of con- 
sciousness was .so easily displaced that his subjective mind 
was able at will to communicate with his objective miud 
in woi^s audilile to his senses. This phenomenon is 
known to spiritists as clairaudiencc. As before remarked, 
this voice was generally one of waiuing, and was the di- 
rect mimifestation of that strongest iisslinct of the human 
soul. — the instinct of setf-preservation. 

To this the classical student will doubtless interpose the 
objection that the djemon failed to warn the philosopher 
in the hour of hi* direst need ; it failed to admonish him 
against that course of conduct which kd to inevitable 
deatli. Socrates was accustomed to construe the silence of 
tlje dKinon as an approval of his conduct j and when the 
decisive moment arrived when he could have 'Umc.^ Vc^.'ov 
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Bclf bad be chosen to do so, the divtnc voice vras silent. 
Only once did it interpose its warning, and that was to 
prevent him from preparing a speech which might have 
saved him (rom the hemlock. 

The cxplanatiun of this failure may be found in the ex- 
perience of all raaiikiml. This instinctive clinging to life 
weakens with advancing years, and appears to cease al- 
together the moment a man's career of tiseftiiaeRs in life 
has ended. This is the experience of cvcry-day life. Men 
glow rich, and in the full vigor of a gtccn old age retire 
from business, hoping to enjoy many years of rest. The 
result is, generally, death in a very short time. An old 
tnnn thrown out of employment, witli nothing to hope for 
In the future, lies clown and dies. Another, losing his 
ngcd companion, follows within a few days or weeks. 
Another lives only to see his children msnicd and settled, 
and when that is accomplished, cheerfully lets go his hold 
on life. In fart, il seems to be as much an instinct to 
die, when one's usefulness is ended, as to chng to life as 
long as there is something to do to contribute to the 
general welfare. 

Socrates was an old man. He bad lived a long and 
useflil life, but his can-er of tiseftilness was ended ; for 
the authorities of the State had decided that his teachings 
were impious, and corrupting to )'outh. Had he lived, 
it would have been at the price of tlishonor, his compen- 
sation a miserable old age. Besides, his doctrine that 
death is not an evil, together with his lofty sentiments re- 
garding the duty of the citizen to the cominonwcalth, — a 
duty wliich he maintained could be performed in his case 
only by submitting to its decrees and carrying into execu- 
tion its judgments. — constituted a potential element o£ 
auto -suggestion which must be considered in estimating 
the psychological features of his case. He felt that the 
principles of his whole life would be violated by any at- 
tempt to escape or evade the penally which had been 
decreed against him; and he spent liis last hours lu an 
cflort to convince his friends thai the death of ihe body is 
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not an evil, wben life )« piuchased at the price of dishonor. 
He felt tUat the philosophy which it had been the business 
of his life to leach, could ouly be viatiicatcd by his death, 
at the time and in the manner decreed by the State. The 
supicme moment had mrivcd j the instinct of death was 
upon him; and, '\\\ philoaophical cummuaion with his fol- 
lowers, he calmly iltank the hcmloclc, and died the dcadi 
of a philosopher. 

The value of testimony in criminal cases, obuined by 
means of hypnotism, lus been vcrj' freely discuwcd by 
those who have given their attention to the legal adpe<;t of 
the question. Assuming that a peison has been liypno- 
tized, and caused to commit a crime, the qiicstian natu- 
rally arises, What mcrins are at hand to convict the guilty 
party? How is evidence to he obtained, and what is its 
value when obtained? As it has been sliowo to be a prac- 
tical impossibility to procure the commissioD of crime by 
means of hypnotic suggesiion, it will be iinnecessaiy and 
unprofitable to discuss the qucation at great length, aud it 
will be dismissed after the presentation of the vital point. 
It is obvious tliat when it is demonstrated that evidence 
is unreliable, mid necessarily unworiliy of credence, it is 
useless to discuss the w»y^ and means of obtaining such 
evidence for ittc in a court of justice. The intricate maze 
of metaphysical disquisition in which this question has 
been so abiy obscured by writers on the subject, will not 
be entered. It is sufiicicnt to know that no testimony ob- 
tained from a subject in a state of hypnodsm, relating to 
any vital question which involves the guilt or innocence of 
himself or his friends, is of any value whatever. It is a 
popular belief, handed down throiiE;h the ages, that a som- 
nambulic subject will always tell the truth, and that all the 
secrets of a sleep-walker can be obtnined from him for the 
asking. This liclief has also been held regarding the hyp- 
notic subject ; and it is upon this assumption that the hy- 
pothetical value of his tesdmony in criminiil jurisprudence 
depends. It is true that, on ordinary questions, the truth 
is always uppermost in the subjective mind. A. Ki^^!.ww. 
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subject will often jay, durifij: the bypaotic sleep, tlut 
which he would not say in his w.ilting moments. Never- 
theless, he never betiays a vital secret. The reason is 
obvious to those who have followed the Une of aigumeat 
in the preceding pages of this chapter. The instinct of 
self- preservation, alwuys alert to avctt a.ny danger which 
threatens the individual, steps in to his defence. Instinc- 
tive atiio-sLiggestion here plays its subtle rdie, and no sug- 
gestion from another can prevail against it. If the defence 
involves falsehood, a faisehuod will be told, without the 
slightest hesitiiiiuu; at^U it will be told with pietematunil 
acumen, and with such plausible circumstantiality of detail 
as to deceive the very cIccL Neither will there be any 
variance or shadow of tarniug Jifter repealed experiments, 
for the memory of the subjective mind is perfect. 

This rule holds good, not only with regard to secrets 
which involve the personal safety of the individual, but in 
all matters pcinining to his material interests, hia repuia-, 
tion, or tlie interests of his friends, whose secrets are con- 
fided to his care. That this is true is presumptively proved 
by the fact that in all the years during which the science o( 
hypnotism has been practised, no one has ever been known 
to betray the secrets of any society or order. The attempt 
has often been made, but it has never succeeded. The 
truth of thia assertion can he demonstrated at any time by 
experiment. 

S«ch an experiment has a greater evidential valtic in 
establishing the rule titan almost any other laboratory ex- 
periment. A suhjeet might plunge a paper dagger into ao 
imaginary mm, or he might draw a check, sign a note, a 
contract, or a deed, in obedience to experimental sugges- 
tions, when he would not commit a real crime, or sign 
away his birthright, in obedience to criminal suggestion. 
But when a Bubjcct is asked to betray the secrets of a so- 
ciet)' to which he belongs, it is quite a different matter. Id 
the one case a compliincc with the stiggcstion proves noth- 
ing, simply because it is a laboratory experiment. In Ih* 
other case his refusal to comply with the suggestion proves 
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crerythiDg, because Ins bctrajrat of such & secret in the 
laboratory is just as vital as to betray it elsewhere. 

It b obvious, ihcrcfoic, that the testimony of a hypno- 
tit«d subject in a court of justice can possess no cvidcntiid 
value whatever. Not one of the conditions woulti be pres- 
ent which give weight lo human icstimony. ThL- subject 
could not be punished for perjury if he swore falsely. Jn 
matters of imlifference to him he would be in constant 
danger of being swayed by the artful or accidental sugges- 
tion of another. A false premise suggested to him at the 
start would colwr and pervert his whole testimony. A cross- 
examination would utterly confuse him, and almost incvita> 
biy restore him to normal consciousness. On questions of 
vital interest to himself, aulo-suggeslion would cause him to 
resort to falsehood if llic truth would militate against him. 

It is ttiought that enough has been said Lo sho\v that the 
dangers attending the pniciice of hypnotism have been 
sly exaggerated, and that the sources of danger, which 
people are so peni^tenlly n-arned againit, have no ex- 
istence in fact. The premises laid down will not be gain- 
said by any who understand the law of suggestion. The 
conclusions arc inevitable. The law of auto-suggestion has 
been rccogniKcd by ContinentJil writers, as has teen shown 
by extracts from their books ; but they have failed to carry 
it to its legitimate conclusion whcu treating the subject of 
the legal aspects of hypnotism. It is perhaps not strange 
that they should fail in this respect, in view of the vital in- 
terest which physicians ha.ve in h)-prioti5m as a therapeutic 
agent. But they should remember that the subject is also 
of vital interest to smdcnts of psychology, and that it is 
only by a study of its psychological aspects that hj'pnotism 
can be intelligtntly applied to the cure of disease. That 
tlic phenomena displayed through its agency possess a sig- 
nificance which far transcends that which attaches to it as 
a substitute for pills, is a proposition which will not be dis- 
puted, even by those who seek to monopolize its forces. 
It is hoped, therefore, tliat tiic psychologicid student will 
be graciously permitted to pursue his studies iX. Icas,^ wvcv^ 
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it ia shown that physicUus enjoy iuich a monopoly of the 
cardinal viitucs that it U unsaic to intrust the forces of 
usCurc ia the hands of others. 

In the mfaji time the world at large will continue to 
believe that the kwa of hypnotism aic no exception to 
the nilc that iJic forces of nature, when once understood, 
are dMigred for the highest good of mankind; and Lhey 
will continue to demand that those forces shall not be 
monopolized by any man, or set of men, l>ody politic, 
or corporation. 

From wh.it has been said, the supreme folly of legislation 
to prohibit experiments in hypnotism is manifest. Mo one 
will deny that when a hypnotist permits himself to exercise 
his art in private he is in possession of oppoiiunities which, 
under other conditions, might give him •■ya. undue advan- 
tage over a subject of the opposite sex; but, from the verj- 
nature of things, that advantage is infinitely less than thai 
enjoyed by physiciaas in iheir habitual intercourse with 
their patients. Until it is showii that physici.'uis never take 
advantage of their confidential relations with their patients ; 
until it is shown that physicians are exempt from human 
passions and frailties; or, at least, until it is shown that 
physicians arc more platooic ia their emotions than the 
ordinary r\in of human beings, — the world will continue 
to regard their demand that the study of experimental 
psychology shall be restricted by legislation to the medical 
profession, as an exhibition of monumental impudence. It 
cannot be forgotten that it was the medical profession that 
drove Mesraer into a dishonored exile and a. premature 
grave for the sole rcaaon that he healed the sick without 
the use of pills. The faculty ridiculed, proscribed, and 
oslraci«d every medical man who dared to conduct an 
honest investigation of mesmeric phenomena. And now 
that the scientists of Europe are compelled to admit the 
therapeutic value of the science, they are instant in demand 
that no one btit physicians shall be permitted to make ex- 
perimenu. It is perhaps natural and right that the treat- 
ment of disease by means of drugs should be restricted to 
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^ose who are educated in the proper use of drugs; but 
the employment of psychic powers and remedies rests upon 
m entirely (fifferent footing. Their demand that hypno- 
tism be reserved for their exclusive use rests not upon their %^ 
knowledge of its laws, biit is founded upon their wilful 
ignorance of the fundamental principles which imderlie 
the science. 
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— MindM ol the Ctiutch. — II«iIing hj- the Kuig's Toudi,- 
Vicm of Pua«eUiu and Pomponooi. — Uembeim's Esperlmenti 
—The Mvdcrn Schools.— Tfceir Thcorica. — The Tnie HrpoilH 
■is i^rplkiblc to ill Sytttma — l)h»i»tiane ci the Tbeury. — 
Protbtcing a Bliater by Suggesiion. — Woody SltemaU, — Lcticrs 
of Blood— Objccxi»« Conirol of Subjective Mind. — Subjcaive 
Control of Bodily Fuiictiuns — The Newssary Mental Conditions, 

— Tlie Precept* and Example of (L'hit«t — Subjeclivc Fnitb alone 
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«lc — G«Berat CbDclusion*. 

IN the whole range of psj'chological research there is no 
branch of the study of such transcendent practical in. 
terest and imjxirunce to the world as that which pertains 
to its appltcalion to the cure of disease. That there resides 
in mankind a psychic power over the functions and sensa- 
tions of the botly, and that that power can be invoked at 
will, under certain conditions, and applied to the allcvnation 
of human suffering, no longer admits of a rational doubt. 
The history of all nations presents an unbmken line of testi- 
mony in support of the truth of this proposition. In the 
infancy of the world the power of secretly influencing men 
for good or evil, including the healing of the sick, was pos- 
sessed by rhe priests and saints of all nations. Healing of 
the sick wast supposed to be a power derived directly from 
God, and it was exerted by means of prayets and cere- 
monies, laying on of hands and incantations, amulets and 
talismans, tinfjs, relics, and images, and tlie knowledge of 
it was transmitted with the sacred my«teries. 
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Numerous examples of ihe praciice of healing by liie 
touch und by tlie laying ou of [iao(U are related in the Old 
Testament. Closes was dii«ct£d by the Ixird to tmunait 
his power and honor lo Joshua by the laying on of haads. 
Elijah healed the dead child by stretching himscir upon the 
body and calling upon the name of tiie Lord, a.nd Elitlu 
raisfd the dead sou of the Shunnmmiie woman by the same 
means. It was even supposed th^at the power survived his 
death. Tlie New Testament is fuU of example of the most 
sltiking character, and the promise of the Ma&ler to those 
who believe, — " In my name shall they cast out devils ; 
they shall speaU with new tongues ; tlicy shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover," — applies to all inaoldnd to-day as well as to hi* 
followers upon whom he had conferred his power in person. 
Thiit this power was Iriin^initced to future geueralions, and 
that d)c saints and others regarded it a$ the heritage of tlie 
Church and employed it with luimble ftiith, in iroitation of 
the Master, for the good of mankind, is shown by numerous 
examples. While the clironiclcrs have undoubtedly cmhel- 
Utihed many actual cures and recited many fictitious ones, 
the feet that the saints and others possessed healing powers 
cannot be questioned. Thus, Saint Patrick, the Irish apos- 
tle, healed the blind by laying on his hands. 



" Saint Bernard," says Ennemos<r, " \t said to have restored 
eleven blind persons to sight, and eighteen lame persons to the 
use of their limbs in one day at Constance. At Cologne he 
healed twelve lame, eaused three dumb persona to spoak, ten 
who were deaf to hear, and, when he hirasi:I£ was ill, SaLat 
Lawrence and Saint Benedict appeared to him, and cured him 
by touching the affected part. Even his piatcs and dishes are 
said to have cured sickness aftur his death! The miracles of 
Saints Margaret, Kailieniie, HiMegarde, and especially the 
miraculous curt-s oi the two holy martyrs, Cosmos and D:iml- 
anuB, belong to this d»«. Among others, they freed the Em- 
peror Justitiiaii from an incurable sickness. Saint Odilis 
cmlKaced hi her .inn.s a leper who was sliunned by all men, 
warmed him, and restored him to healtK. 
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*^ Remarkable above all others an tbooe caso where pcrsou 
who were at the poioi of death hare tcoovcred by holy baplisn 
or exlreine unction. The Emperor Constantiite is one of thi 
moat aingubr examples. Pyrrhtu, kiog of lipinis, had the power] 
of assuaging colic and affections of the aplecn by laying; tlwf 
patients oo tiieir backs and passing his great loe over theiii.j 
The Emperor V'espasian cured ner>'0us affections, lameDcsa,] 
and bUodoess, solely by t!ic laying on of hb hands. Accordit 
to Ccehus Spartianus. Hadrian curod those afflicted wltli dropsy^ 
by touching them with (he points of hts fingeis, and recovered 
himself iroru a violent fever by nmilar trcatiocnt King Ola( 
healed Egill on the spot by merely bying his hands upon hita] 
and ainging proverfos. The kings of England and Fnnce cured 
diseases of the throat by touch. It ia uitl that the pious Ed- 
ward the Coofessor, and, in France, that Philip the First werej 
the Ar«t who possessed this power. In England the diseaic' 
was therefore trailed 'kiiijj'i> evil.' In France thb power was 
retained till within a recent period. AmooK German princes 
this curative |iower was astcribed to the Counts of Hapsburg^j 
and also that they were able to cure starnmcnng by a kiss. 
Pliny says, ' There arc men whose whole bodies possess medl* 
ctnal propt'rticw, — as the Marsi, the Psyli, and others, who 
cure the bite of serpents merely by the touch.' This he re- 
marks especially of tlie island of Cyprus, and later travellers 
confirm these cures by the touch. In later times tlie Salma* | 
dorcs and Ensalmadorce of Spain became very celebrated, who 
healed almost all diseases by prayer, laying on of the hands, 
and by the breath. In Ireland. V'a^letitine Gre.ilr.ikes cured at 
tint king's evil by his hands; Inter, fever, wonods, tumors, 
gout, and al length all diseases. In the scvcntecntli century the 
gardener Ixviet and the notorious Strccpcr performed cures in 
London by strolcing with the hand. In a similar manner curea 
were performed by Micbacl Medina and the Child of Sala* 
manca ; also Marccllus Krapiricus, Richtcr, an innkeeper at 
Royen, in Sillcla, cured, in the years 1817, 1818, many thousands 
of sick persons in the open fields by touching them with his 
hands. Under the popes, laying on of the hands was called 
'chirothesy.'" 

Again, Ennemoser says : — 

"As regards the restmblance whi«h the sHenre bears to 
magnetism, it is certain that not only were the ancients ac- 
tjuainlcd with an aitificiat method of treating disease, but also 
with somnambulism itself. Among others, Agrippa von Ne^ ' 
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testieim speaks o£ this plainly when he says, in his ' OccctU 
PIiiI&ao(»hu ' (page 451): 'Tliere is a science, known to but very 
few, 0/ illuminauag and insinictifig the mind, SO that at one 
Mcp it is mtEeil frum tlie da-rkne^s of ignontnc« to the Kght of 
wisdom. This is produced principally by a species ot arlihctal 
bleep, in wlikh a twin for^cls tlic present, and, as It were, per 
ceivcs the future through divine inspiration. Unbelieving and 
wicked persons can abo be deprived of this power by accrct 
means." 

Coming down to more recent times, we find that cures, 
seemiiigly miraculous, are as cominon t»-day as at any 
period of the world's history. In fact, one unbiokcD line 
of such phenomenn. is piesemed to the student uf psycho- 
theia pen tics, whit;h extends from the earliest period of re- 
corded history to the present time. At no time in the 
world's hiiilory has there been such a widtspread interest m 
the subject as now; and the hopeful feature is that the 
subject is no longer rekgated to the domain of supcrsti- 
tion, but is being studied by all classes of people, from 
the ablest scientists down to the humblest peasant. The 
result is thai theories almobt innumerable have been ad- 
vanced to account for what all SLdmit to be a fact, namely, 
that there exists a power to alleviate human suffering, which 
lies not within the domain of material science, but which 
can he invoked at the will of man and controlled by human 
intcUigence. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to discuss at length 
the miraeroiis theories advanced by the different sects and 
schools which have an existence to-day. It is suflicient to 
know that all these schools effect cures of the most wonder- 
ful character, many of them taking rank with the raiiacles 
of th« Nfaster. This one &cl stands out prominent and 
significant, namely, that the theories advanced to account 
for the phenomena seem to have no effect upon the power 
invoked. 

Paracelsus stated what is now an obvious scientific fitct 
when he uttered these wonls : — 

"Whclhcr the object of your faith be real or false, you will 
ncvcrtlieless obtain the same efiects. T\\>is., \L \ \iOaeNt wi 
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Saint Peter'* sutuc 2s I should have iK^lteved in Saint Peter 
himself, I shall obUio the same effects that I should h.-ive ob- 
tained from Saint Peter. But that is bupcrstition. Faith, how- 
ever, produci^s miracles : and whether it is a true or i false 
faith, it will alwa)^ produt e the tame wonden." 

Much to the same efTect are the wonis uttered in the six- 
tecDth ccntiir>' by Poinponazzj ; — 

^ We can easily conccire the marvellous effects which confi- 
dence and Imagination can produce, particularly when both 
^iislities are reciprocated between the 3ub|eciB and the person 
vho infiuencca them. The cures attributed to tlie tullucncc of 
certain relics are the effect of this imagination and confidence. 
Quacltsand philosophers know that if the bones of any skeleton 
were put in place of the saint's bones, the sick would none the 
lc«s experience bcneficiat cifucts, if tlicy believed that they were 
near veritable reliot." 

Bcmheim.* luoting the foregoing passages, follows with a 
atory, related by Sobetnlicim, of a man with a paralysis of the 
tODgue which Ivad yielded to no form of treatment, who put 
himself under a certain doctor's care. The doctor wisihed 
to try an tnstnimcat of his cini invention, with which he 
promised himself to get excellent results. Et-fore perform- 
ing the openiiion, he introduced a pocket themiometer 
into the patient's mouth. The pAticat imag^ined it lo be 
the instrument which was to save hini. In a few minutes 
he cried out joyfully that he could once more move bis 
tongue freely. 

•' Among our cases," continues Beraheim, " Eaet« of the same 
»ort will be found. A young gitl caitic into my scr\'ice, having 
Buffered from complete nervous aphonic for nearly (our weeks. 
After making sure of tlie di.-igiiosis, 1 told my students that 
nervous aphonia ftometiracs yielded iu&tnntly to «Icctricit>-, which 
might act simply by its suggestive Intlaciice, I sent for the in- 
duction apparatus. Before using it 1 wanted to try simple sug- 
gestion by affirmation. 1 applied my hand over the larynx and 
moved it a little, and said, ' Now you can apeak aloud.' In ao 

* Suggejlive Thenpeotics, p. 157. 
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instaat 1 nade licr say ' a,' tli«n ' t>,* tlien * Ikfarix.* She con- 
tiaued to &pcak distiDcUy ; (he aphonia had duia|)peir«d. 

" ' TIic " BlWIothiquc choiaic dc Mddicine," ' »ys Hack Tukc, 
•gives a typical (fxamijle o( die ii\ilueiic« exercised b^ the imag- 
ination over irtestinal action during sleep. The daughter ol 
the consul at Haaovcr, aged eighteen, intended to a»c ihubaibi 
for which she liad a pariiculiu- dislike, on a following day. She 
dreamed that she had taken the sbhomil do&c. Intlucaced by 
this loiagtoary rhubarb, »hc vrakcd up, and bad five or six tMf 
evacuatiuiis.' 

"The same result U seen in a case reported by Demangeon.) 
* A Rioak uitendcd to purge biin»eli on a certain moroing. On 
ibc night previous be dreamed that be had ukcn the riedicinc. 
and consequently waked up to yield to nature's demands, tie 
had eight movements,' 

'- But among all the moral causes which, aiipcaling to the 
imagination, set the cerebral mcchantsm of po»ible C:au9es at 
work, none is so etiicacious as religious faith. Numbers of au- 
thcntit; cures have certainly bucn due to it. 

"Tlic Princess of Sell wartrcn burg bad suffered fof eight 
years from a paraplegia for which the most cdcbrated doctors 
ID Gcrniaayand France bad beeo cousiiited. In i82t tbc I'rincc 
of Hoticnlohc. who had been a priest sincj 1S15, brought % 
peasant to the princess, who had convinced the young prince of 
the power of prayer in curing disease. The mechanical appa- 
ratus, which had been used by Dr. Heine (or several months 
to overcome the contractnre of the limbs, was removed. The 
prince asked tbc paralytic to join her faith both to his and the 
peasant's. "Do you believe you arc already helped?' 'Oh. 
yes. 1 believe so most sincerely I ' ' Well, rise and walk.' At 
these word* the princess rose and walked around the room sev- 
eral times, and tried goina; up and down stairs. Tlie next day 
she went to church, and from this time oa she had the use of 
her limbs."! 

Uemheira then proceeds lo give a rlsumi of some of the 
histories of cures which took place at Lourdes, where thou- 
sands flock anaiially to partake of the hcalinK waters of the 
famous grotto. The history of that wonderful pl.icc is too 
well known to need repetition here. It is safficienl to say 
that thousands of cures have been effected theie through 
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prayer and religious faith, and the cures are as well authen. 
ticaled as any fact in history or science. 

The most prominent and important methods of healing 
the sick now in vogue may be bricflysummarized as rollows : 

1. Prayer and rtli^evs failh, as exemplified in the cures 
performed at Lourdes and at other ho)y- shrines. To thU 
ckss also belong the cures effected by prayer alone, the sys- 
tem being properly known in this country as the Failh Cure 
and the Prayer Cure. 

2. 7h( Mitui Cure, — " a professed method of healing 
which rests upon the suppositions that all liiscaaed suites oi 
the body are due to abnormal conditions of the mind, and 
that the latter (and thus the former) cao be cured by the 
direct action of the mind of the healer upon the mind ol 
the patient." ' 

3 . Christian Science. — TTiis method of healing res.ts tipon 
the assumption of the unreality of matter. This assumed 
as a major premise, it follows that our bodies are unreal, 
and, coRSCfiucntly, (here is no such thing as disease, the 
latter existing only in the mind, which is the only real 
thing in existence. 

4. SpiriHsm, which is a 9)'stem of healing based on the 
supposed interposition of spirits of the dead, operating di- 
rectly, or indirectly through a medium, upon the patient. 

5. Mesmerism. — This includes all the systems of healing 
fonndcd on the supposition that there exists in man a fluid 
which can be projected upon another, at the will of the 
operator, with the effect of healing disease by the thera- 
peutic action of the fluid upon the diseased organism. 

6. Suggestive /fyffietirm. — This method of healing rests 
upon the law that persons in the hypnotic condition arc 
constantly controllable by the power of suggestion, and that 
by this means pain is suppressed, function modified, fever 
calmed, secretion and excretion encouraged, etc., and thus 
natm'e, the hcJer, is permitted to do the work of restoration. 

Each of these schools is subdivided into sects, entertain- 
ing modified theories of causation, and employing modified 

1 Century DJctionaiy. 
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processes of applying the force at iheir command. There 
b but oae thing common to them aU, and that is that they 
all cure diseases. 

We have, then, six different systems of psycho- therapeu- 
tics, based upon as many different theories, differing as 
widely as the poles, and each presenting indubitable evi- 
dence of being able to perform cures which in any age but 
the present would have been called miMcuIous. 

The most obvious coachision which strikes the scientific 
mind is that there must be some underlying principle which 
13 common to them all. It is the task, of Ktcncc to dis- 
cover that principle. 

It will now be In unler to recall to the mind of tfic 
reader, once more, the fundAmeut&l propositions of the 
hypothesis under consideration. They ace, — ■ 

First, that man is possessed of two minds, which wc have 
distingui-shed by designating one as the objective mind, and 
the other as the subjective mind. 

Secondly, that the subjective mind is constantly amenable 
to control by the power of suggcslion. 

These propositions having been established, at least pro- 
visionally, by ihe facts shown in the foregoing chapters, it 
now remains to present a subsidiary proposition, which per- 
tains to the subject of psycho -therapeutics, namely : — 

The iubjectit"' mtRti has aluelute canlrol of the functions, 
(BHiliHi.ms, and iensaiwns of ike body. 

This proposition seems almost self-evident, and will re- 
ceive the instant sissent of all who arc familiar with the 
simplest phenomena of hypnotism. It is well known, and 
no one at all acquainted with hypnotic phenomena now 
disputes the fact, that perfect anesthesia can be produced 
at the will of the operator simply by suggestion. Hundreds 
of cases are reconlcd where the most severe surgical opera- 
tions h^ive been performed without pain upon p,itients in 
the hypnotic condition. The fict can be verified at .iny 
time by experiment on almost any hypnotic subject, and ia 
case of partiaibrly sensitive si!bjcf:i.s the phenomena cin 
Lc produced in the waking condilioD, How Uk viV^o^v^^ 
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mind controls tlie fimclioQs nud sensations of the body, 
mortal man may nqver know. It b txruin that the prub* 
Icm cannot be solved by rcferencfl to physiology or cck- 
bral anatomy. Il is simply a scieijiific fact which we must 
accept because it ia susceptible of OcmuBstiation, and not 
bccAuse its ultimate cause can be explained. 

The tKtee foregoing fundamental propositions cover the 
whole domain of psycho-therapeutics, and constitute the 
btt^iisof cxpl-'maticn of all phenomena pcitaiaing tiiereto. 

It seems iiimost superfluous to adduce facts to illustrate 
the woiiderful power which the subjective mind possesses 
over the functions of the body, beyond reminding the leader 
of the well-known facts above mentioned regarding the 
production of the phenomena of anesthesia by suggestion. 
Nevertheless, it must not be foigottcn that the production 
of anesthesia in a healthy subject is a demonstration of sub* 
jective power which implies far more than appears upon the 
suriace. The normal condition of ihc body is that of per- 
fect health, with all the senses performing their Icgitirante 
ftmctioDS. The production of anesthesia in a normal organ- 
ism is, therefore, the production of an abnormal condition. 
On the other hand, the production of anesthesia in a dis- 
eased organism implies the restoration of the normal condi- 
tion. thai is, a condition of freedom &um pain. In this« 
all the forces of nature unite to assist. And as every force 
in nature follows the lines of least resistance, it follows that 
it is much easier to cure diseases by mental processes than 
it is to create them ; provided always that we understand 
the moiitii operandi. 

It is well known that the symptoms of almost any disease 
can be induced in hypnotic subjects by suggestion. Thus, 
partial or total paralysis can be produced ; fever can be 
brought on, with all the attendant symptoms, such as rapid 
pulse and high tcmperattuc, flashed face, etc. ; or chills, 
accompanied by a tempeiature abnormally low; or the 
most severe pains c«n be produced in any part of the body 
or limbs. All these facts are well known, and &tilt more 
wonderful facts are stated in all the recent scientific works 
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on hypnotism. Tor iustancc, Bemheim sUtes that li« has 
been able to produce a blister on the back of a patiem by 
applying a posiagc-stamp «iid suggesting to the patient 
that it was a fly-plaster. 'Ibis is coafirmcd by the cxpcri- 
ments of Moll and many oihcrs, leaving no doubt of the 
fact that slructuriil changes are a possible result of oral 
suggestion. Oo this subject Bcmheim makes the follomng 
observations : — 

■'Finally, hemorrhages and bloody stigmata may be induced 
In certain subjects by mt^ans uf suggcsUon. 

" M M. Boumj and Burol of Kochefort have experimented on 
this subject with a youiig nuirine, a case of liyelcro-cpilcpsy. 
M. Bounu put him into the soinnambidistic condition, and gave 
him the following suggestion : 'At iour o'clock this afternoon, 
after the iiypooais, you will come into my ofSce, sit down in tiic 
atm-chair, cross yotir arms upon your breast, and your nose will 
begin to bleed,' ^t the hour appointed the ynung man did as 
directed. Several drops of hlood came from the left nostril. 

" On another occasion the same Investigator traced the pa. 
tlcnt's name on both his forearms with the dull point of aa 
instrument Then, when the pnticnt was in the soTiinarabiilistic 
condition, he said, ' At four o'clock this afternoon you will go to 
sleep, and your arms will bleed along the lines wlUch I have 
traced, and your name will appear written on your arms in letters 
of blood.' He was watched at four o'clock and seen 10 fall 
asleep. On the left arm the letters stood out in bright red relief, 
and in severat places there were drops of blood. The letters 
were still visible three months afterwards, although they had 
grown gradually fainL 

" Dr. Mahillc, director ef the Insane Asylum at Lafond, near 
RocbcUc, a former pupil of rxccllcnl standing, repealed the 
experiment made upon the subject at Rochcfort, after hcwa* 
removed to the asylum, and confirmed it. He obtained instant 
hemorrhage over a determined region of the body. He also 
induced an attack of spontaneous somnambulism, in which the 
patient, doubting his personality, so to speak, suggested to hlm- 
aeli the hemorrhagic stigmata on the arm, thus repeating the 
marvellous phenomena of Uie famous stigmatized auto-suggcs- 
tioniat, Louis Lateau. 

"These facts, then, seem to prove that suggestion may act 
upon the cardiac fuaction and upon the v»so-motor system. 
Fheuomeoa of this order, however, rarely occur. Tbt^ ■«* 
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exceptional, xod arc obuiocd ia ccttaia subjects oaly. I bare !a 
Tain [Tied to reproduce tbem is loatiy cases. These facts are 
tufficJent to prove, bowever, thai wben in a cooditiOD oi special 
psychical concentntton, the brain can inducocc even tbe oisanac 
fuiKtioas, which In tbe noonal slate seem bat alightly UDoiable 
to the wiO."* 



TTieK facts demonttnte at once the correctness of tiro 
of the fuDdamcnuI propositions before stated ; name)}-, the 
con&iant amenability of the subjective miod to the powci of 
soggestioD, and the perfect control which the subjeciiTc 
mind exercises over the fbnctioDS, sensaitoos, and condi- 
tions of ihc body. All the £}regoing pbcnomeiu represent 
abnormal contiitions indticed by suggestion, and are, as 
before stated, all the more conclnsivc proofe of the potency 
of the force invoked. 

If, therefore, there exists ia man a power which, in 
obedience to the saggestion of another, is capable of pro- 
ducing abnormal conditions in defiance of the natural 
ioMiocts and desire* of all animal creation, how much loore 
potent muM be a suggestion which operates in harmony 
with the natural instinciivc desire of the patient for the rcs- 
toratioa of normal conditions, and with the constant effort 
of natnte to bring about that result t At the risk of repe- 
tition, the self-evident proposition will be restated, that the 
instinct of sclf-presen-ation is the strongest instinct of out 
nature, and constitutes a most potent, ever-present, and 
constantly operative auto-su^estion, inherent in our very 
nature. It is obvious that an)- outside su^estion must 
operate with all the greater potentiality when it is directed 
on lines in harmony with tnslinctivc nuto-sttggestion. It 
follows that normal conditiotu can be restored with greater 
ease and certainty, other things being equal, than nbnormal 
conditions can be induced. And thus it is that by the 
practice of each of the various systems of psycho-therapeu- 
tics we find that the most marvellous cures arc effected, and 
MC again reminded of the words of Paracelsus : " Whetbci 

» SoggeitiTC Therapeutics, pp. 36, 37, 
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the object of your failli be real or &ls^ you will never- 
tliclcas obtaia the &atiie effects." 

This brings u^ to tlie discussion of the essential mental 
cvmlition prciequisite to the success of every experimcot 
in psycho- therapeutics, — faith. 

That Jaitli is tbe essential prerequisite to the successful 
exercise of psychic power is a proposition wliicli has re- 
ceived the sauctioa of the coacurreot experience of all the 
ages. Christ himself did not liesit&te lo acknowledge his 
inability to heal the sick in the absence of that condition 
precedent, which be hcUl to be cstiential, not only to the 
enjoyment of the blessmgs which he bo freely bestowed 
iu this world, but to the atiainraeni of eternal life. "Oh, 
ye of little faith," was his reproof to his followers when 
they returned to him and announced the decrease ef theit 
poweis to heal the sick; thus proving that he regarded 
faith as an cssenual element of success, not only in the 
p&ticnt, but io the healer also. 

If the Great Healer thus acknowledged a limitation of his 
powers, how can we, his humble followers, hope to transcend 
the immutable law by which he was governed ? 

" Why is it that our belief has anything to do with the 
exercise of the healing puw^r?" is a question oflen asked. 
To this the obvious and only reply is that the healing 
power, being a mental, or psychic, force, is necciisarily gov- 
erned by mental conditions. Just why faith is the rieces- 
aary mental attitude of the patient can never be answered 
until we are able to fathom the uhimate cause of all things. 
The experience of all the ages shows it to be a fact, and 
we must accept it as such, and content ourselves with an 
effort lo ascertain its relations to other facts, and, if pos- 
sible, to define its limitations and ascertain the means oi 
comm.Tiiding it at will. 

It is s:ifc to say that the statement of the fact under con- 
sideration has done more to retard the progress of the sci- 
ence of psychic he.^ling than all other things combined. 
The sceptic at once concludes that, whatever Rood the sys- 
tem may do to credulous people, it can never bt q\ \st\«.^ 
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to him, becRuse he "do«s not believe ia such ttuDgs." 
And it is just here Ihat the mistake is made, — a misuilte 
that b most natural in ihe present state of psychic knowl- 
edge, and one that is all but uaiv^rMl. It consists in the 
assamption that iJle faith of the objective mind has any- 
thing to do with the requisite mental attilit<le. The reader 
is again requested to call to mind the fundamental proposi- 
tions of the hypothesis under discussion, namely, the du-il 
per^ionality and the power of suggestion. 

It followj from the propositions of our hypothesis, which 
need not be here repeated at length, thai the subjective 
roind of an indiridual is as amenable to control by the sug- 
gestions of bis own objective mind as it ii by the sugges- 
tions of another. The law is the same. It foUon-s that, 
whatever may be the objective belief of the patient, if he will 
aasuine to have laith, actively or passively, the subjecliv« 
mind will be controlled by the su^estion, and the desired 
result will follow. 

The faith rtquired for thtraptuUe purposes is a purely 
sufy'etthie faith, and is atiainahU upon the ussation ofaeHve 
opposition on the part of the ohfeetive mind. And this is 
why it is ihat, under all systems of menUl therapeutics, the 
perfect passivity of the patient is insisted upon as the first 
essential condition. Of course, it b desirable to secure 
the concurrent faith both of Uic objective and subjective 
minds ; but it is not essenii.il, if ihe patient will in good 
faith make the necessary auto-suggestion, as above men- 
tioned, cither in words, or by submitting passively to the 
suggestions of the healer. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this boolt to discuss at 
length the various sT,-stems of nientil therapeutics further 
than is necess.iry for The elucidation of our hypolhesii;. 
TTic theories upon which the several systems arc founded 
will not, therefore, be connmftrted upon, f>ro or cott, except 
where they furnish s>iiikiiig illustrations of the principles 
herein advanced. 

Chri.ttian science, so called, fiimishes'a very striking 
example of the principle involved in the proposition Ihat 
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Ifae requisite subjective fiiith may be acquired without the 
coDCuncDce of objective belief, and even in defisiice of ob* 

jcctive reason. I'hat aysiem is baaed upon tlie assumption 
that matter \\^i no real existence j consequently we have no 
bodies, and hence no disease of tlie body is possible. It is 
not known whether the worthy lady founder of the school 
ever stopped to reduce her foundation principles to the 
form of a syllogism. It b presumed not, for othcrM-isc their 
intense, monumental, and aggressive absurdity would have 
become as apparent to her as it is to olhcn. Let us sec 
how they look in the form of a syllogism ; — 

Matter has no existence. Our bodies arc composed of 
matter. Therefore our bodies have 00 existence. 

It follows, of course, that disease cannot exiet in a non- 
existent body. 

Tliat the above embraces the ba-sis of the system called 
Christian science no one who has r^ad the worlcs of its 
founder will deny. Of course, no serious argimicnt can be 
adduced ugaiust auch a sclf-cvidcot absurdity. Neverthe- 
less, there are two ticts connected with this system which 
stand out iu bold relief: One ist that it numbers its followers 
by the hundrcil thous:md ; and the other is that the cures 
effected by its practitioners are of daily occurrence and of 
llic most marvijllous character, 

Tbc iiriit of these facts demonstrates the truth of the trite 
saying that any system of belief, if earnestly advocated, will 
find plenty of followers. The second shows in the most 
conclusive manner that the laith of the objective mind 
is not a necc^iaiy factor in the cure of disease by psychic 
processes. 

U seems obvious that no greater demand cotdd be 
made upnn the resources of our credulity than to tell \\% 
that all th.Tt ts visible or t.iiigible to otir objective senses 
1)03 no real existence. And yet that is what the patient 
of Christian science is invited to believe as a condition 
precedent to his recovery. Of course he feels at first that 
his intelligence is insulted, and he protests against such a 
palpable absurdity. But he is quieted by soo\)»w^'««.x'Sa» 
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and is loU to get himself into a perfectly passive cotk' 
dition, to say nothing and to think of Dotfaing for the itme 
being. In some cases patients arc advised to bold liieni'. 
selves in the mcntAl attitude of denying the possible exist- 
ence of disease. The essential condition of paJisivity being 
aciiuired by the patient, the healer also becomes (Uiiive, 
and assumes Uic mt^utal attitude uf denying the euMeoce 
of disease in the patient, — or elsewhere, for that matter, — 
and affirms with constant iteiation iJie condition of perfect 
heolthfulness. After a sioocc of this kind, lasting perhaps 
half-ao-hour, the patient almost inevitably linds immcose 
relief, and often feels himself completely restored to health. 
To say that the patient is lurptised, is but feebly to convey 
his imprcsaoDS j he is confounded. l~hc healer trium- 
phanUy asks, " What do you think of oiy theory now ? " It 
is nf little use for him to reply that he docs not see that the 
theory is necessarily correct because he was healed. Most 
likely he fails to think of that, in his gratitude for restoredij 
health. But if he does, be is met by the triumphant re- 
sponse, " By their fruits yc shall know them." To the 
average mind, untrained to habits of logical reasoning, that 
settles the question; and Christian science has scored a 
triumph and secured a follower. lie may not be able to 
see quite clearly the logical sequences invotveii, he may be 
even doubtful whether the theory is necessarily correct; 
but not being able to formtihtc his objections, he contents 
hitnscif with the thought that he is not yet far enough ad- 
vanced in "science "to understand that which seems bo 
clear to the mind of Ins teacher. In any event, he ceases 
to antagonize the theory by any process of reasoning, and 
eventually believes, object ively as well as subjectively, in 
the substantial correctness of the ftmdaoiental theory. In 
the mean time it is easy to see that his sTibjective faith has 
been made perfect by his passivity tinder treatment, .ind 
that his objective laitb has been confirmed by bia restora- 
tioa to health. 

In all systems of healing, the processes, or rather the cotw 
ditions, are essentially the same, the first essential condition^ 
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u before stated, being the perfect paesiviiy and receptivity 
of tlic patieut. Tim is always insisted upoa, and it is the 
csscDtiiU prereijuisite, be the theory and oiciliod of opcm- 
tion what they may. The lesi is accomplished hy stigges- 
tioD. Thus, the whylc science of ini^oial healiog m-ty be 
expressed in two words, — passivity, and suggestion. 

By passivity llie patient becomes receptive of subjective 
impicssions. He becomes partially hypnotic, and some- 
times wholly (0. The more perfectly he is hypnotized, the 
surer the favorable result. But, in any case, perfect pas&ivily 
ii sure to bring about a good result. In the Christian sci- 
ence mcthodi the healer also becomes passive, and partially 
self- hypnotized. And this constitutes the difference be- 
tween individual healers by that method. The more easily 
the healer can h)'pnoti£e himself, and the more perfect that 
condition, the more powerful will be the effect on the pa- 
tienL The rcison is this : the suggestions to the subjective 
mind of the patient arc conveyed tclepathically from the 
subjective mind of the healer. In order to produce that 
effect in perfection, it becomes necessity both for patient 
and heater to be in a partially hypnotic conclilinn. The 
two subjective minds arc then tn rapport. The subjective 
mind of the healer, being properly instructed beforehand, 
then conveys the necessary su^estionii to the subjective 
mind of the patient. The biter, being necessarily con- 
trolled by such suggestion, exercises its functions in ac- 
cordance therewith ; and having absolute control of the 
sensations, functions, and conditions of the body, it exer- 
cises that control ; and the result is that pain is relieved, 
and the normal condition of hcaltli is restored. 

It is not, trowever, always necessary that either the pa- 
tient or the healer should become even partially hypnotized, 
provided the le^iuisite faith or confidence is established in 
the subjective mind of the patient. In such a case, how- 
ever, it requires a concurrence botli of objective and sub- 
jective faith to produce the best results. 

It hat been claimed by soi:ib mental healers that faith on 
the Jiart of the patient is not an essential prereqiixsvVc \.'a 
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successful healiog. Doubdess some of the nK>re ignorant 
onca believe ihat sui^mcnt. But au obecrvalion of the 
methods of treatment employed by some who make this 
claim leads one to suppose that the statement often made 
to their patients that f^ilh is tinneccssory is talher a cun&ingj 
evasion of the Iruth for the very puipose of inspinng faith. 
Thus, a patient enter* the sanctum of a n»ental be»lcr, and 
begins by saying, " £ uodentand Ihat it Lt necessary that 
your paticntii h:tve jaith before they can be healed. If that 
is the case, I never can be healed by menul treatment, for 
I am utterly sceptical on the lubjcct." To which the ready 
reply is, " Faith is unnecessary under my system. I do D(rt 
care whatyoti believe, for I can heal yuu, however sceptical 
you may be." This b generally aatijfactoty to the sceptic. 
He brightens with hope, and submits to the treatment, full 
of the faith that he n to be healed without faith. It is 
superfluous to add that by this btrokc of policy the healer 
has inspired the patient with nil the ^th retjuired, namely, 
the fciith of his subjective iniad. I will nol aiiimadven 
upon the propriety of this course, though I cannot help but 
contrast it with that of the Great Healer, who never de- 
scended to fwtdchooJ, cvcu to the cad that good might come. 
He always told his followers frankly that faiih was essential ; 
and his words are as ime to-day as they were when be pr<Hj 
claimed to mankind that great secret of occult power. Jesui 
was the 6rst to proclaim the great law of Ddih ; and when] 
he uttered that one wurd, be epitomized the whole scieoce 
of psyclio-theiapeuiiai. 
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iSYCHO-TiiERAPEinics {a)nfinued). 

Mcttttxtn c!95si1i«<i Jn Twa Oivisians. — MeniAl and Oral Kaggc^oiM. 

— AWcnt Tieutmeiit. — CUri^tiXiii Scicntuta ]i;indica|>pGd hy Air 
surd Theories. — Tiny lUiiu Iikj inuch, — The U«e oE Dmgs. — 
DangcTB arising ((a'Ui loo Radical Ctianci: — Importance of Favor- 
able Meittal Envii'nnnicni- — Mental Hcalltig ict]ui(C9 Mciu^ 
Condiiloiis. — Treaimcnl by Hjrpnutism — Bernhcini's Mcihods— 
Illtislriiivc Cases. —The Fractical Viluc of the Syitcm. — Tbc 
Illogical limitalions of (he Tlicoty, — Potency o( Telepalhic Sug- 
g«8tion. — Reseireheaof llic Socieiyfr>r Psy<:hii:a! Research — Mt. 
GurBey's Eitperimei^ls. — Theydemonstfjte the Tlicoryof EiHucnt 
Enmnations. — Diagnosis by Intuition. — I'olcncy of Me»mtti«nn. 

— Pcnnanciicy uf Cuccs. — Condiliom nccduiry. — The Ex am pie 
of JnuB. — Self-healing by Auto-saggciilioti. 

THE science of mental therapeutics may be classed Id 
two general dix-isions, which are distinguished Ijy llic 
different methods of operation. The same genctal prin- 
ciple underlies both, but the restiits are attained by different 
modes of procedure. 

The first method is by passivity on the part of the patient, 
and mental suggestion by the healer. 

The second is by paasinty on the part of the patient, and 
oral suggestion by the healer. 

In ordinary practice both methods are used ; lliat is tc 
say, the oral suggcstionist often unconsciously telepith^ a 
mental sij^eation to the subjective mind of the patient. 
If he thoroughly believes the truth ofhts own suggestions, 
the telepalhic effect i« sure to follow, and always to the 
manifest advantiigc cf ihr patient. This i* why it is that in 
all works on hjpaotism and mesmerism the value and \va 
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portance of self-confidence on the part of the healer, or, id 
other woids, belief in his own suggestions, is V3 siremioasly 
insisted upon. Practiceand experience Kave dcmoutraled 
the fact, but no wnter on the subject attempts to give a 
Ecieniilic explanation of it. But when it is iuiuwn that tele- 
pathy is the normal mediod of comraunication between 
subjective minds, and that in healing by mental processes it 
is constantly employed, consciously or imcoasciously to the 
persons, the explanaiion is obvious. 

Again, where mental su^estion is chiefly relied upon, 
the healer usually begins operations by making oral suggea- 
lioQ3. Thus, the Christian scientist logins by carc^Ily 
educating his putient in the fundamental doctrines of the 
school, and explaining the effects which are expected to 
follow the CreatmenL The mind is thus prepared by oral 
SUggestioQs to receive the nccc^isaiy mental tmpresstODS 
when the treatment proper beginH. The most effective 
method of healing employed by thai school consists in what 
it denominates " absent ticalmcnt." 'ihis is effected by 
purely telep;ithic means. The patient is absent, and often 
knows nothing, objectively, of what is being done for him. 
The healer sits alone ami becomes pasiiivc \ or, in oUier 
words, becomes partially self-hypnotized, and addresses ihe 
patient mentally, and proceed* lo argue the question wiih 
him. The condition uf health is strongly asserted and to- 
SLsted upon, and the pusiibility of disease as strenuously 
denied. The advantages of this means of treatment are 
obvious. 1'hc telepathic suggestions arc made solely to the 
subjective mind of the patient, and do not rise above 
the threshold of his consciousness. The subjective mind, 
being constantly amenable to control by the power of 
suggestion, accepts the suggestions offered, and, having in 
its turn perfect control uf the functions and conditions of 
the body, it proceeds to re-establish the ccaditJoaof health. 
In other words, it abandons Uie abnormal idea of disease ; 
and, in obedience to the telepathic suggestions of the 
healer, it seizes upon the normal idea of health. It will 
readily be seen that by this method of treatment the patient 
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IS placed in the best possible condition for the reception 
of healthful suggestions. He ia necessarily in a passive 
condition. Tlul is, being unconsciaus, objectively, of tlie 
mental suggestions which arc being nude to his subjective 
mind, he \% not handicapped by antagonistic auto-sugges- 
tions arising from objectiwe doubt of the power of the 
healer, or of the correctness of his theories. The Utler as 
the most serious obstacle which the Christian scientist has 
to contend with; and it is safe to say lliat if hjs school 
had not been handicapped by a thcor)' which shocks the 
common-sense of the average man, its sphere of usefulness 
would have been much larger than it is now. The school 
is doing a great and noble work as it is, but it is chiefly 
among those who are credulous enough to disbehcve the 
evidence of iheir own senses. 'ITiere is, however, a large 
and growiog class of people, calling themselves Christian 
scientists, who ignore the fundamental absurdities of the 
theory of the founder of the sect, and conteni ihemeeLves 
with the knowledge that the "practice produces good results. 
EAch one of thftse formulates a theory of his own, and each 
one dndB that, me.i&ured by the standard of results, his 
theory is correct. The obvious conclusion is that one 
theory is as good ns another, provided always that llie 
mode of operation under it does not depart, in any essen- 
tial particular, from (lie standard, and that the operator has 
the requisite f^iith ir hi^ own theory and practice. 

Another circunisl-ince whirh handicnps the enthusiastic 
votaries of each of the schools consists in the tendency of 
all reformers to claim too much for their systems. Forget- 
ting that they have to deal with a ^generation of people 
with a hereditary belief in the power of medicines to cure 
disease, a people whose habits of life and thought are mate- 
rialistic to tlie last degree, they expect to change that belief 
instantancmisly, and cause the new method to take the 
place of [he old in all caacs and under all circumstances. 
In other words, they expect lo cure all diseases by mental 
methods alone, and tliey seek to prohibit their patients 
from employing any other physician or using any medicioca. 
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whatever. This is wn>iig in tlwoty and ofiec duignoas ta 
pnctice. It majr be tnie, lad doa b deai b, tfast odc great 
KNtfce of tbe penvei- of drugs to btti disesK a Utnbiiubfe 
to tbe meotH iiii{icesson created tqx» tbe mtod of (be 
patient at the tiiac the drug is administered. TUs ben^ 
true, it toUows tiut when a potieal lielieves m dng^ drags 
■hook) be admiimtered. If Chmdan sdeaoe or ctif other 
loeDtal loetiiod of hcattug can tbca be made anilabte a» 
an uuaKv7, it should be enployed. Bat this is just what 
the oloa^refoTiiien reibse to do. Ttitf insist vpoa tbe 
dtscbaisc of ibc lanttlr phjrsician. and tbe destniction of 
all tbe toedkiaes in the house, before they wiU undertake 
to eflect a care by mental processes. It frcqaendy happens 
that the patient is not sufficiently well grounded in the new 
{inth, or is afflicted with same disease not readily reached 
by mental processes, and dies cm their hands, when per- 
haps be might have been saved by the combined cflims of 
the Tamily doctor and tbe Cfaristiaa ictentist. Be that as it 
may, when the patient dies under such circumstances, the 
Chriuian scientist must needs bear the bnint of popular 
coodemoatioiL It goes irithout saying that one such case 
does more to retard the progress of mental therapeotics in 
pc^br esiim-Uion than a thousand miranilcms cares can do 
to promote it. Again, much harm is done to the cause of 
mental healing by chiming for it too wide a Seld of usefal- 
nesi. Theoretically, all the diKsses which llesh is heir to 
ore carable by mental processes. Practictlly, the range o( 
its usefulness is comparatively limited. The lines of its 
field are not clearly defined, bowevxr, for the reason that so 
much depends on the idiosyncrasies of each indiridual 
patient. A disease which e?n be cared in one case refuses 
to yield in another, the mental attitudes of the patients not 
being the same. Besides, the mental environment of the 
patient ha:« mnch to do with his amenability to control by 
mental processes. In an atmosphere of incredulity, doubt, 
and prejudice, a piiient stands little chance of being bene- 
fited, however strting may Uc his own faith in mental ihera- 
feuUcs. Eveiy doubt existing in the minds of those 
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surrouiiding biin is incviubly conveyed telepathic&Uy to his 
sulqcciivc mind, and opciales as an advcrac suggesiioii of 
irresistible poteniiality. It requinjs a very alroug will, per- 
fect faith, and coiistani attirnutive auto-suggestion on iJic 
part of the paticiit to overcome the advcrau influencv of an 
euvironment of iucicdulity atid duubt, cvca though no word 
cf that doubt ia expressed in prcscDce of the patient. Ir 
goes without saying that it is next to inipoKsiblc for a sick 
person to possess thi; accessary incmol force to overcome 
such adverse conditions- Obviously, l!ic mental healer 
who nndenakes a case under such circumstances, procures 
the discharge of the family physician, and prohibits th< 
pntienc from using medicines, assunniS a very grave rcspoDr 
sihiliiy, and does so ai the risk of the patient'* life and hit 
own repvitaiun. 

Success in mental heaJing depends upon proper mental 
conditions, just as success in healing by physical agencies 
depends upon proper physical cunditions. This is a self- 
evident proposition, which the average mental healer is sJow 
to understand and appreciate. 

The success of the physician depends as largely upon his 
knowledge of the idiosyncraBics of his patient, his personal 
h.^^it.i, his mode of living, his susceptibility to the influence 
of medicines, etc., as upon a correct diagnosis aiid mcdi- 
cioal treatment of the disease. In like mannei the success 
of the inenlyl bealer depends largely upon his knowledge 
of his patient's habits of thought, his beliefs, his prejudices, 
and, above all, hia mental environment. 

These remarks apply to all methods of mental healing; 
and, for the purposes of this book, Christian science may 
be taken as a representative of all .systems of healing by 
mental suggestion, as distinguished from oral suggestion. 

Hypnotism, as practised by the Nancy school, may 
stand ss the representative of mental treatment of disease 
l)y purely oral suggestion. The following extract from 
Professor Bcrnheim's able work on "Suggestive Thera- 
peutics" (chapter i.) embraces the essential features o! 
the methods of inducing sleep practised by ih^i school ; 
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■• I begin by aayisg to the patieot lh»t I believe bewfit Is 
to be derived trom the use of luggeative therapeutics; that tt 
b possible 10 cnre or to relieve him by h>-paoti>m; that there ta 
nothing either hurtful or stian^e about it ; that it is an ordinary ■ 
sleep, or torpor, which can be indticed in every one, and that! 
this quiet, betie^cial condition restores tlie equilibtiuin ol tlie 
.ier\-ous sj-slcin. etc. If necessary, I hypnotize one or two sub- 
jects in his presence, in order to show him that there is rwlhingi 
painful in this condition, and that it is not accompanied with' 
any iiausal sensation. When I have thus banished from liia 
mind ttic idea of raagnetiRm and the some-.vhat mysterious fear 
that attaches to that unknown condition, abo\-c all when he has 
■ccD patients cured or benefited by the means in que&don, he is 
no longer suspicious, but gives himself up. Then ! say, ' Look 
at me, and tliink of nothing but sleep, ^'our eyelids btgin to 
(eel heavy, your eyes tired. Tliey begin to wink, tlicy arc get- 
ting moist, you cannol see distinctly. They arc closed.* Some 
patients close their eyes and arc asleep immediately. With 
utbcrs, 1 have to repuat, lay more stress on what 1 say, and 
even make gestures. It makes Uttle difTeriinci; what son of 
gesture is made. 1 hold two lingers of my right liaiid before 
the patient's eyes and ask him to look at tlicm, or poas both 
hands several times before bis eyes, or persuade him to fix Iiis 
eyes upon mine, endeavoring, at the same time, lo concentrate 
his atlcniion upon the idea of sleep, I say, ' Your lids arc 
clawD£;i you cannot open iticm at;ain. Your arms feci heavy, 
so do your lejfs. You cannot feel anything. Your hands are 
motionless. You see n^ihinKi yoti are jfoing to sleep,' And I 
add, in a commanding tone, ' Sleep.' This word often turns 
the balance. The eyes close, and the patient sk-cps. or is at 
least influenced I use tlie word ' sleep,' in order to obtain as 
far ns possible over the patients % sugKcslivc innuencc which 
shall bring about sleep, or a state closely approaching it; for 
sleep, properly so called, does not always occur. If the patients 
have no inclination to sleep, and show no drowsiness, I take 
care to say tlui sleep is not eaaentlal ; th.it the >iypnotic influ- 
ence, whence coraes the benefit, may exist without sleep; that 
many patients arc hypnotised, althotigh they do not sleep. 

"II the patient docs not shut his eyes vr keeptbem shut. I 
do not require them to be fixed on mine, oi on my fingers, for 
any length of time:, for It sometimes happens that they remata 
tri(l« open indefinitely, and instead of the idea of sleep being 
conceived, only a rigid fixation of the eyes results. 1 n this case. 
c/asu/e oi the eyes by llie operator succeeds belter. Altef 
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lliein fixed one or two minwles, I push llie eyelids 

down, or strctcli ihctn slowly over the eyes, graduaHy dosing 
them more and more, and so imitating the process of natural 
^ecp. Finally, 1 keep tlicin cloiicd, repeating the suggcMJon, 
'Your lids are stuck together, you cannot open them. The 
Jiced of sleep becomes greater and greater, you can no longer 
resist.' I lower my voice gradually, repeating the coinmand, 
'Sleep,' and it is very seldom that more than three rainiitea 
pass before sleep or some degree o( hypnotic infincnce ia 
obtained. It is sleep by suggestion, — a type of sleep whidi 
1 insinuate into the brain. 

" Passes or gazing at tlie eyes or fingers of the operator arc 
only useful in concentrating the attcutioii; they are aot absff 
lutciy essential. 

" As soon as they are able to pay attention and understand, 
children arc, as a rule, vciy quickly and very easily hypnctiicd. 
It often suificcs to close their eyes, to hold Ihcm shut a few 
moments, to tell them to sleep, and then to sute that they 
are aaleep. 

" Some adults go to sleep just as readily by simple closure of 
the eyes. I often proceed Immediately, without making use of 
passes or fixation, by shutting the eyelids, gently holding them 
closed, askintc the patient to keep them together, and auggcsiing 
at the same lime the phenomena of sleep. Some of them fall 
rapidly into a more or less deep sleep. Others offer more 
resistance. I sometimes succeed by keeping the eyes closed for 
some lime, commanding silence and quiet, talking continuously, 
and repeating the same formulas : * Vou feel a sort of drowsi- 
ness, a torpor ; your arms and legs are moliooless. Your eye- 
lids arc warm. Your nervous system is quiet; you hare no 
will. Your eyes remain closed. Sleep is coming.' etc. After 
keeping up this auditory suggestion for several minutes, I 
remove my fingers. The eyes remain dosed. I raise the 
patient's arms; they remaio uplifted. We have induced 
cataleptic sleep." 

Having succeeded in inducing sleep, or getting the pa- 
tient in a paHsive and receptive condition, llie operator 
then proceeds to suggest the idea of recovery from the 
disease with which he is afflicted. On this stibjeci the 
author speaks as follovrs : — 

** Tkt patientit pul to sUep by mtam 0/ itt^tstiom : ihatw* 
by making the idea of sleep ptntttsilt ^!bt mi^ >^*. ^s- ir<Au4 
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by mtant of suggeitioH j thai Is, by making the idea of cure 
penetrate tlic mlcd. The subject being hypnotiied, M. \M- 
bauU's ruclhod consists in a^rtning in a loud veict (ht ditap- 
ptarance of his symptoms. 

" Wc try to make him believe that ibcw symptoms no longer 
exist, or that they will disippear, the pain will vanish ; that the 
feeling will conic back to his limbs; ifiat the muscular strenjitli 
wiUincrcaKo; and that liisappeliiR will come back. We profit by 
Ibe special psychical receptiviti,' crested \>y tlic hypatwis, by the 
► ccrcbr.il dotility, by the exalted iJeo-molor, idco-scnsitivc. idco- 
' sensoria.] relies activity. In order lo provoke useful reflexes, to 
persuade the brain to do what it can to transform the accepted 
idea into reality. 

"Such is ilic mctliod of therapeutic-suggestion of which 
M. UCbault is the founder. He wns the first clearly to estab- 
lish that tlic cures obtained by the old magnctizerE, and even 
by Braid's hypnotic operations, arc not the work either of a. 
mysterious fluid or of physiolngical modificatii>iis due lo special 
manipulations, but the work of suggestion alone. The whole 
system of magnetic medicine is only the medicine of the imagi- 
pjnalion; tlie imagination Is put into such a condition by the 
^hypnosis that it cannot escape from the suggestion. 

" M. Li^bautt's meiliod was ignored a long lime, even by the 
physicians at Nancy, In 1884 Charles Ricliet was satisfied to 
say that magneti.sra often hn.t advantages, that it calms nervous 
agitation, and that it may cure or bcnelit certain insomnias. 

"Since 1882 I have experimented with the suggestive method 
which I have seen used by M. Utbault, though timidly at first, 
and without any confidence. To-day it is daily uaed in my 
clinic; I practise it before my students; perhaps no day passes 
In which I do not show them some functional trouble, p.iin, 
paresis, uneAsIness, insomnia, either moderated or instantly 
suppressed by suggestion. 

"For example: a child is brought to me with a pain like 
muscular rheumatism in its arm, dating back four or five days. 
The arm la painful to pressure; the child caiuiot lift it to its 
be.id. 1 say to him, 'Shut your eyes, my child, and go to sleep.' 
1 hold his eyelids rlosed, »nd go on talking to him. ' You are 
.-kslccp, and you will keep on sleeping until I tell you to wake 
up. You arc sleeping very well, as if you were in your bed. 
Voo are perfectly well and comfortable; your arms and legs and 
your whole body arc uleep, and you cannot move.' 1 take my 
Angers off his eyelids, and ihcy remain closed ; I put his arms 
up, and they remain so. Then, touching the pamful arm, I say, 
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* The pain has ^onc wtxy. You have no more paia anywhere ; 
you can move your ;irm without any pain ; and when you wake 
up you vill nol feel sny mure pain. It will not come back any 
more.' In. ordci lu iiicrea.se the force of the suj^x^'^d ^y cm. 
bodying it. so lo spcalt, ia a material aensaticiii, following 
M. Li6bault's example I suggest a feeling of warmtli loeo 
doUnlt. The Itcat takes lite place of tlic pain, I say to Uie 
child, ' You fee! that your aim is warm ; the warmth increases, 
and you have no more pain.' 

" I wake Ihc child in a few minutes; he remembers nothinj^; 
the aleep haa been profoLind. The pain has almost complcidy 
disappeared \ the ^^hild lifu the anii ex'^ily to hi& head. I see 
the father on the days following : he is the po.ttman who briogs 
my letters. He tells mc that the pain has disappeared com- 
pletely, and there has been no return of it, 

" Here, again, is a man twenty-sin years old, a workman in 
the foundrict. For a year he has experienced a painful feeling 
of constriction over Ihc cpignstnum, niso a pain in the corre- 
sponding region of the back, which was the result of an effort 
made in bending an iron bar. The sensation i& continuous, and 
increases when he has worked for some houra. For »ix months 
he has been able Ko sk-ep only by pressing tiis cpigasliium unth 
his hand. I hypnotiw him. In the first stance I can induce 
only simple diowsiness; he wakes spontaneously; the pain 
continues. I hypnotize him a second time, telling him that he 
will sleep more i.i:^epiy. and that he will remember nothing whi!n he 
wake*. Catalepsy is not preseal. I wake him in a few minutes; 
he docs not remember that I spoke to him, ihac t assured him 
that the pain had disappeared. It has completely disappeared; 
he no longer feels any constriction. I do not know wbethetr il 
haa reappeared."' 

The foregoing extracts present the gist of the methods 
employed by the Nancy school of hypnotism. The hypnotic 
condition is induced solely by oral su^estion, and the 
disease is removed by the same means. There can be no 
doubt of the efficacy of the method, thousands of successful 
experiments having been made by the author and his col- 
leagues. These experiments have demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a power in man to control by purely mental 
processes, — the functions and conditions of the hunian 

' Susgestivc Therapeutics, p. ao& 
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hoAf. They bxve tbus Uid Uie Ibaadalion of a i^steiii ol 
icnul thcrapcutici which must eTei)tuB]r pnnre of great 
rvnloe to in:mkiiut Iftit thejr have doDe more. They ture 
Eoxmsaated a piincipie which reaches oat hs beyond the 
of therapcQtics, sod covers all the vast iicld of psy* 
^cal research. They have dcmonstnted the cMistant 
amenability of the sabjcctivc mind to control by the power 
of suggestion. It b not surprising that those who have 
discovered this grent principle should insist upon its appli- 
cability to every phenomenon within the range of their 
invcsti^tioDS ; but it ia stiaoge that they should fail to 
recognize a co-ordinate power governed by the same law, 
within the same Iteld of operations. Yet this is tnie o( tJie 
modem scientific school of hypnotisnn to-day. The Nancy 
school believes in the pi>wer of stiggcstiin, hut confines its 
faith to oral suggestion. Having deiii m^traled that orat 
suggcktioo ii efficacious in the production of psychic phe- 
nomena, they hold that mental suggestion has no power 
in the same direction. Having demooMrated that certain 
phenonwna C3n be induced independently \A any so-called 
fltiidvc emanation or effluence from the hypnotist, they hold 
that no fluidic emanation is possible- These umdasions 
arc not orJy illogical, they arc dcmomtmbly iiKorrect. The 
Christian scientists are cottstantly demonstrating the potency 
of purely telepathic suggestion by what they detkominatc 
" absent trestmcnt ; " /. t., treatment of ^clc pcrsoits with* 
out the knowledge of the patients. Thai there is a power 
ein:]n3ting from the operator who hypnotizes by means of 
mcvncric passes, seems to he very well authenticated by 
the experiments recorded by the old mesmerists. It must 
be admitted, however, that many of their experiments do 
not conclii&tvcljr prove anything, for the reason that they 
were made before suggestion a^ a eonsl^at factor ia hyp- 
notism had been demonflrated. Recent experiments by 
membcri of the London Society for Psychical Kescarcb 
have, however, now placed that question hcyoixl a doubt. 
Their methods of investigation are purely scientific, and 
— -e made with a full knowledge and appreciation of the 
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principle of suggcftion, and of the dutiactioit bctweeo 
mcETuerUm and liypDuiism. 

In iin accavnl of some experiments in mesmerism, writ* 
tea by Mr. Edmund Cumcy, and tccordcd in vol. ii. 
pp. ao 1-305, of the Proceedings of the Society referred 
to, a very interesting experiment is mcntUincd, which de- 
monslratcs the fact that there is an cflhicnce emulating 
from the inesmerizer which is capable of producing very 
nifirkcd phpical cflTccts upon the subject. In this case ihe 
Eubject <"aa blindfolded and allonved to remain in his norma) 
condition during the whole of the experiment. His hands 
were then spread out upon a table before him, his 5ngere 
wide apart. The mcsmcrircr then made passes over one of 
the fingers, taking care not to move his h.ind near enough 
to the subject's fiugcr to cause a perceptible movement of 
the atmosphere, or to give any indication in any otlici way 
which finger was being mesinerizerl. The result was, in 
o-cry instance, the production of local aniesthesis in the 
finger iperaled upon, and iii no other. 

Oral suggestion, or any "ther form of physical suggestion, 
was here out of ihc question ; and telepathic suggestion was 
extremely imptobable, in view of the fcict that the subject 
was in his normal condition, and consequently not in sub- 
jective rapport with the operator. A further experiment 
was thea tried, with a view of ascertaining whether it was 
necessary for liie mesmerist to know which finger he was 
operating upon. To that end, the operator's hand was 
guided l^y the hand of a third party while the passes were 
being mnde; and it was found that the selected finger was 
unaffected, when the operator did not know which one 
it was. 

The first of these experiments demonstrates the fact that 
there is an efHaeocc emanating from the mesmerist ; and 
the second demonstrates the lact that this effluence is 
directed by his will. 

What this effluence is, man may never know. That it is 
a vital fa<:t in pirychic phenomena is certain. Like many 
other subtle forces of nature, it defies analysis. That ir 
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exists^ and that uoder certain cooditioas not jet verj i 
defined ic can be controlkd by the conscious iniclligcoce 
of auu, is as certain as liie existence of electricity. Its 
source is undoubtedly the subjective miod, and it is identicil 
with that force which, under other conditions, reappears ir 
the form of so-caJled spirit-rappings, tabic- tipping, etc. 

^acc win OCA permit the reproductioa of fiirthei acconDti 
of the experiments of the Society for Psychical Research] 
and the reader is referred to their Proceedings for fa 
ioformalioD. It must suffice to say that the experiments 
referred to arc completely demonstrative, not only of the 
fact that an effloeace docs emanate from the Jncsmeric 
operator, but that ander mesmeric conditions telepathic 
suggestion is as potent as arc the oial sKggestions of 
hypnotists. 

These facts are beginning to be recognized even by the 
scientists of Europe, thanks to the carefully conducted ez- 
perimeats of the Society for Psychical Research. Profct 
l.i<bault himself the discoverer of the \vk of Miggesiioo,^ 
DOW freely admits the fact that a spcciiic influence is some* 
times exerted by the mesmeriier upon his subject, wbichdc 
Dot arise from oial suggestion. In fiict, this doctrine mu 
aoon be, if it is not now, one of the Tecognii:ed principles < 
psychic science. 

It will thus be seen tliat healing by mesmerism is a pro- 
cess clearly distinct from healing by hj-pnotism. The latter 
depends for its eflects wholly upon oral suggestion and the 
unaided power of the stib^ectlve mind of the patient ovt!r 
tlie functions and conditions of his body; whereas the me 
merle healer exerts a positive force of great poteutiality upol 
the body of the patient, Glling it with vitality, in addition to 
the oral suggestion of the hypnotist. Hot only so, but whenti 
purely mesmeric methods arc employed, — that is, when ll; 
mesmcrLit is in subjective nppart with his patient, as fully 
cxplaiDcd in a former chapter, — he is In a condition to 
convey suggestions telepatblcAlly with 33 much certainty 
and potency as he could orally. In point of fact, telepsthic 
BuggcstioDS by a genuine mesmerist are often far more effi' 
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cocious than the oral suggestions of a hypsotUt, for the 
simple reason thai the racsioerist, being in a paTlially atib- 
jective couditioa himself, is able to perceive by initiitioa 
the true condition of the pi:ttleni. In oth«r words, tijc io- 
luitivc, or subjective, diagno^ib of an intelligent mesiacrist. 
Supposing always the true mesmeric conditions to be present, 
is far mure likely to be correct than the objective diagnosis 
of the hypnotist. I'or, be it known, it is just as (icccssary 
for the mcnt^ bcalci, utu.tcvei may be his processes or bix 
theory, to be able la make a correct dbgnosis of a case as 
it U for the allopatliic physician. The reason b the same 
in botli cases. The vfToits of the healer must necessarily 
be exerted in the tight direction, or they will be futile. 
Hence it is that, other things being equal, the most intelli- 
gent mentaJ healer is always the most successful. 

Taking it for granted, then, that there is a fluidie emaoa. 
tion, or effluence, pwceeJing from the mesmerist and im- 
pinging upon the patient, it follows that tiiere is a positive 
d^oamii: force exerted upon the patient, either for good or 
evil, by the employment of mesmeric methods. That its 
effects are salutary when properly used for therapeutic pur- 
pOMs is proved by the concurrent testimony of all who have 
intelligently made the experiment, from the days of Para- 
celsus down to the present time. 

Prom this it would appear that mesmerism must be the 
luost powerful, in its immediate clfects, of anyof the known 
methods of mental healing. It combines oral suggestion 
with mental suggestion, and emplo)*s in addition that mys- 
terious psycho- physical force, or effluence, popularly known 
as animal ni;ignetism. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, a few remarks 
will "be in order regarding the relative value of the different 
systems of mental healing now in vogue. It has frequently 
been charged that healing by hypnotism and mesmerism is 
not lasting in it? eOects, — that no permanent cure is ever 
made by these methods. It must be admitted that there is 
some ground for these staiernents, although so sweeping a 
charge is by no ttieans justifiable. It is true that in m^n^ 
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iiitUDcca patients who have been cuietl by hypnotism and 
mesmerism h»ve suffered a reUpse, aad in some cases Che 
icbpsc has been worse than was the original sickness, 'rhis 
of itself cunstitules no valid objection to the means of cure ; 
few it must be adtnitted that under no sj-stcm of trealmcnt 
is a palteut fite from the daiiger of a rcbpsf oi of a recur- 
tcnce of the disease at some future time. There is, how- 
ever, this to be said in regnrd to hj-pnolic or mesmeric 
treatmcat which does not apply with the same force to 
healing by mtdicines. The success of mental methods of 
treatment depending, as it docs, upon the mental condition 
of the patient and upon the nieiual imprei&ions made upon 
liim. it follows thnt if the mental impressions are not per- 
raaaenl, the cure may not be permanent. Hence it often 
happens Ihal a patient, elated by the success of hypnotic 
treatment in his case, relates the circumstances to his 
friends, especially to his sceptical associates, only to meet 
uLlh a storm of ridicule, or at least with expressions ot 
incredulity or doubt. In such a mental environment his 
subjective wind inevitably tskes hold of the itdvcrse sugges- 
tions, and without being objectively conscious of it, he has 
lost faith, the citadel of his defence is broVen down, and 
if his disease had a mental origin, he is open to another 
attack mare severe and serious perhaps than the first. 
That Christ was fully alive to this danger b shown by the 
fact that when he healed a person in private, he rarely failed 
to place the solemn injunction upon him, *' See thou tell no 
man," No recorded words that the Master ei.er uttered 
display a more profound knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples of mental healing than these. Modem healers are 
not so modest, nor do they seem to understand the prime 
necessity for seeing to it that their patients are kept in a 
proper frame of iiitnd in reference to theii disease and the 
means employed to cure them. The general principle of 
auto-suggestion b recognised by all scientific hypnotists of 
ihc present day ; but they fail to recogniie its extreme im- 
portance as a therapeutic agent. Properly understood and 
applied, auto-suggeslioD supplies a means of enabling every 
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one to heal himaelf) or at least to hold himself in the propci 
mental attimde tn make pennaOL-nt the good effects of hyp- 
notic treatnicnt by others. Many of the paias wd Qls to 
which the average man is subject can be ciued by this 
means, and it should be the first care of ewry hypnotist to 
iiistnjct his patients in this branch of the science. In this 
respect the Christi-in scientists are far in advance of the 
hypnotists and mesmerists. They teach their patients how 
to help themselves. They orgaiitxe them into classes, 
deliver lectures, and give minute instructions how to treat 
themselves, as wtl! as how to treat others. Without knowing 
it, they in eflcct teach their patients the methods of auto- 
sug:gc9tion. Without baviag the lemotest conception of the 
real principles which underlie their so-called "tcieuce," 
they have somehow stumbled upon the machinery of mental 
tberapeutics. To do them full jiistice, It must be said thai 
they employ the machinery to good purpose. They do 
much good and little harm, and the litdc harm they dO| 
genetally arises frcm ov-er coufidence in the tioivcrsa] effi- 
cacy of their methods. 
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TdepUhy tfae Nonna] Means of CoBimuBiotion belwcen Subjective 
Mtiid& — Fcifcct FAS&lvity itquiicd tat Tliciapvuiic StigguiIooA' 

— Natural iileep the ntosi Perfect Still c of fauivity. — Hypnoiic 
Sleep and NaiBral SIccti Kkniic^il. — Phcnomxna of Dreams,— 
Subjective Mind coiuroUablc by Soggcsiion during Natural Sleep 

— Illuaicutive liiciiJeiiti. — Pas&tvitya Necessity on the Part of the 
Operator. — The S(tb)ective Mind can be caoed to conTcy Teie* 
[ttthic Message* dwmg Sleep. — lllutliilire £xp«niucnt(. 

THE science of psfcho-thempetitics is yet in its infaDcy. 
Thus far just enough has been learned to stimulate 
rcseaich. It has been dcmooatrated thai tbece ts a psychic 
power inbereni in m.in which can be employed for the 
amelioration of bis own ph>'^icul cooilitioa. as well hs that 
of bis fellows. When thb Is said, nearly all the ground 
covered by present knowledge has been embiaced. It is 
true that many womlcrful aires have been effected, many 
marvellous phenomena developed. Nevertheless, all are 
groping in the dark, with only an occaskmal glimmering of 
distant light shed upon ihc siilqect; and this light serves 
principally to show how little is bow known, compared with 
what there is yet to leam. 

In one view of the situation, however, it may be said 
tbat much has already been accotnplished. In the conflict 
of theoretical discussion, and by means of the various and 
seemingly conflicting nicihuds of operation, certain laws 
have been discovered which may «rve as a basis for new 
experiments and new discoveries. It is the province of 
■cience to collate those laws and to cUtsify the facts where- 
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c«r found, and from them to try to reason up to the gen- 
eral prmttple* involved. When this is dune, feailes^ly and 
conscientiously, a decided step in advance will have been 
niAde. Some new law nuy ihen be liiseovered, or at least 
some new method of operation may be developed, which 
shall add to the general stock of knowledge of the science, 
and enlarge its field of usefulness. 

It is the object of llie writer to offer a few observations 
in this chapter, in a direction believed to be substantially 
new, and bncfly to present some coiiciuiiicns at which he ha» 
arrived from a careful cxatninatioii of premises which seem 
to have been well established by ihc experiments of others. 
Before doing so it will be necessary first to state the pre- 
mises upon which the conclusions arc based; and in doing 
thls> care will be taken not to travel outside of irell-iLUthcD- 
ticated experimenis, 

Tlic lirst proposition is, that there is inherent in man^ 
kiod the power to commimicale ihoitghts to others inde- 
pendently of objective means of communication. The tnith 
of this general proposition has been 50 thoroughly demon- 
slratcd by Ihe experiments of membere ol' the l,oJidon 
Society for Psychical Research that time and space will not 
be wasted in its further elucidation. For a full treatment 
of the subject tlie reader is rcfcncd to "Phantasms of the 
Living," in which the results of the researches of that So- 
ciety are ably set forth by Messrs. Edmund Gtirney, F. VV. 
H. Myers, and Frank PoJmore. It is hardly necessar>- to 
remind the intelligent reader that the methods of investiga- 
tion employed by these able and indeTatigable laborcra in 
the field of psychical research are puiely scientific, and their 
works are singularly free from manifestations of prejudice 
or of unreasoning sccpticisni on the one hand, and of 
credulity on the other. Ic is confidently assumed, there- 
fore, that the power of telepathic communication is as 
thoroughly established as any lact in nature. 

Now, telepathy is primarily the commmiion of subjective 
minds, or rather it is the normal means of romrounication 
between subjective minds. The reason of the ap^a-ieox 
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rarity of its manifestation is ttiat it requires exceptional coa 
ditioDs to bring its results above the ihrejhold of conscious- 
ness. There is every reason to believe thai the souU, or 
subjective minds, of men caa and do lutbitua.l)y Iiold com* 
munioii with one another when not the remotest perception 
of the fact is coniiiiuiiicaicd to llie objective iuielligence. 
It may 1>e thai such communiun Is not general among men ; 
but it is certain that it is held between those who, from any 
cause, arc en rapfori. Ihc facts recorded by the Society 
for Psychical Research dcmnn-siratc that 2>iopo»ltiun. I'hus, 
near relatives arc oftenest found to be in communion, as is 
shown by the comparative frequency of telepathic com- 
municatioos between tcliitives, giving warning of sickness 
or of death. Next in frequency are comuiunicatiom be- 
tween intimate friends. Communications of this chaxacler 
between comparative strangers are apparently rare. Of 
course the only means we have of judging of tliese things 
ts by the record of those c^ses in which ihe communicatiuus 
have been brought to the objective consciousness of the 
peKipieni«, From these caecs it seems fair to infei that 
the subjective minds of those who arc deeply interested in 
one another are in habitual communion, cspcciiilly when the 
personal interest or welfare of either agent or percipient is 
at stake. Be thi5 as it may, it is certain that telepathic 
communication can be cstablislied at will by the conscious 
effort of one or both of the parties, even between strangers. 
The experiments of the Society above named have demon- 
strated this &ct It will be assumed, therefore, for the put- 
poses of this argument that telepathic communion can be 
established between two subjective minds at the will of 
cither. The fact may not be perceived by die subject, for 
it may not rise above the threshold of his objective con- 
sciousnesuL But for theiapemic purposes it is not necessary 
that the patient should know, objectively, that anylliing 
is being done for liim. Indeed, it is often better that he 
should not know it, for reasons set forth in a former chapter. 
The second proposition is that a state of perfect passivity 
OD the part of the percipient is the most Cavorable con- 
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ditlon for the reception of telepathic impression* or cota- 
munications. It needs no argument to catublish the truth 
of this proposition. It is UQiversally known to be true, by 
all who have given the slightest atlciltion to psychological 
science, that passivity on the part of ibi; subject is the pri- 
mary condition necessary for the production of any psychic 
phenomenon. Piissivity simply mcsns the suspension of 
the functions of the objective mind for the time being, for 
the piiipkj&e of Allowing the subjccti^'c: mind to receive im- 
pressions and to act upon thera. The more perfectly the 
objective intclh'gence can be held in abeyance, the mote 
perfectly will the subjective mind perform its functioos. 
This is wliy a slate of profound hypnoiisLii is the most favor- 
able for the rccL-ption of suggestions, either oral or mental. 
That this is more especi'ihy true of mental suggestions is 
shown by all experiments in mesmerism. It may, there- 
fore, be safely assumed thiit the lucst favorable condition in 
which a patient can be placed for the reception of tele, 
piithic suggestions for therapeutic purposes is the condition 
wherein the functions of bis objective intelligence are, for 
the time bcingj entirely suspended. 

The third proposition is that ikere is mlhing to differ- 
eatialr hypnotic sleep from natural sleep. Startling as this 
proposition may appear trt the superficial observer, it is 
fully concurred in both by M. Litfbault and Professor 
Bemheim. 

"Thtre is no fundamental difference." sai,-s the latter.' "be- 
tween spotitancouB and induced sleep. M. Li^bault has very 
wisely established this fact. The spontaneous sleeper is in 
rdationsdip with liimself done; tlie idea which occupies his 
mind jusl before going to sleep, the Impressions which the sen- 
sitive and sensorial nerves of the periphery continue to irantiiTiit 
(o the hraio, and the stimuli coming from the viscera, become 
the point of departure (or the incoheri-nl images and Impressions 
which conslilute dreams. Have those who deny the psychical 
phenomena of hypnotism, or who onlyadnnil them in cases of 
diiCMcd nervous temperament, ever rcAcctcd upon what oc- 
curs in normal sleep, in which the best-balanced mind is carried 

' Svggealivc Therapeutics, pp. 140, i^t. 
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I7 the carrent, b wlncfa tbe factthic* ai« dtnectsted. ia vUclt 
tbe most aingBlar klca« sod ibe nost famaMic cooceptkuu ob- 
trude ? Poor humaa reuoa is canied amy, tbe proudest miod 
jiekb to hallttcitiatioaft, and dtuing Uus sleep — diat is to say, 
daring a qnaiter of its cxulracc — brcoracs the playthiof of 
tbe dream* which imogiaauoo calls ioith. 

* [a iadoiud sU«p th« subject's miiid rci^iu the axaiorj of 
the pcnoo who has put bira 10 sleep, whence the bypnoitier's 
power of plajring npoQ his ima^ioatioD, of sug^RUiog (ireams, 
aad of directing the acts which are no loeger coDtroU«d by th« 
wcakeiicd vx abseat wUL" 

There are, in lad, many analogies between the pbenora- 
eiu of norma] sleep and tbe phenomena of hypnotiMn, 
For instance, it U w«U kaowo that the leccrilection of what, 
occurred doriog hypsoitc sleep is in exact inverse propor- 
tion to the depth of the sleep. If tbe sleep is light, the 
remembrance of the subject is perfect. If the sleep is 
profoond, be remembers nothing, no matter what the char* 
acter of the scenes he may have passed through. 'I"he 
saoke is true of dreams. U'c remember only those dreamt 
which occur during the period when we arc just goiog to 
sleep or are jtist a^Jtening. Profound sleep is dreAmless, » , 
far u the recolleclion of the ilecpcr inform-s him. Never-' 
thelesi, il it cetuio that we dream contintiously during 
sJeep. The tubjective mind is ci'er awake during the sleep 
of the body, and always active. Our dreams are often in- 
coherent and absurd, fox the reason that ihcy are generally 
invoked by peripheral impressions. These impressions con- 
stitute suggestions which the subjective mind, in obedience 
to tbrr iinivcrul law, acccpu as tnic ; and it always deduces 
the legitimate conclusions therefrom. For instance, it it' 
probably within the experience of every reader that an 
accidcni.il removal of the bed-clothing during a cold night 
will cause the sleeper to dicara of wading through snow, or 
of fileigh-ridiog. And the dream will be pleasant or othcr- 
wIk just in accordance wtlh the character of the othef 
attendant peripheral impressions. If the dreamer is ia 
gijod health he will dream of pleasant winter scenes and 
experiences. If his stomach is out of order, or overloaded. 
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he will have a nightmare, with a winter setting of ice and 
snow lind all that is disagreeable, dank, Jtnd dismal. 

As we have seen ia the [ircccding chapters, the subjec- 
tive mind reasons dcductivel}' only from premises that are 
suggested to it, whether the suggestions are imparted to it 
by its physical cnviionmenl, aa in sleep, or by oral sug- 
gestion, as in hypnotism, i>r tclepathically, as in the higher 
forms of raesmerisin. Its deductions are aJways logical, 
whether the premises ate true or false. Hence the absurd- 
ity of many of our dreanns; they are merely deductions 
from fake premises. The suggeslioas or impressions im. 
parted to us during sleep being the result of accidental 
surroundings and stimuli, modified by the state of our 
health, our mental work during tlie day, acd a thousand 
other things of which we c;tn have no kooivledge, and which 
are beyond our control, ore necessarily of a hetcrogeneou* 
character; and the deductions from such premises must of 
necessity be incoherent and fantastic to the last degree. 

It is obvious, therefore, th.-it the subjective mind is amen- 
able to control by suggestion during natural sleep just the 
same as it is during hypnotic, or induced, sleep. It might 
not be unprofitable in this connection to enter into a gea- 
eml inquiry as to how (iir it would be possible to control 
OUT dxea.nis by auto-atiggestion, and thus obviate the dis- 
comforts incident to unpleasant nocturnal hallucinations. 
But as we arc now engaged in a specific inquiry into the 
question of how fo-r the subjective mind can be inflnenceii 
for therapeutic purposes, the general field of speculati&a 
must be left for others. It is sufficient for present pur- 
poses to establish the proposition that the subjective inind 
is controllable by the power of suggestion during natural 
sleep. 

Recurring in this connection to the preceding pioposi* 
tioD, that " n stale of perfect passivity on the part of the 
p.\licnt is the most favorable condition for the reception of 
telepathic impressions or communications for ihcnipeutic 
purposes," the conclusion is obvious that the condition of 
natural sleep, being the roost perfectly passive condition 
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JmnhwMPi BHBt or B e ce»iii r be ibe okw favocalile ooaA-1 
Ifcin for the icceplioo orid^ntbic iBggestioaf for tba^>»- 
lic poipoae*. It is tagvaoStt adqxcd fer the ooorcyaacc 
of tbenpestic loggmioQ^ for the reason that fbt such 
p uip oa ta it b DM mrcii y that the tnggeaboos or im-^ 
pnviaDi sfaonld rite aborc the tfaiahold of the patient^ 
coflacioBWKK. Indeed, as ve bare befeie observed, it is 
better that tbejr sbontd doc The object being mcrctjr the 
fcalofatioa of health, it b Dot ncccssaty thai the ob)cctiTC 
fBtsd riioiild feel, or be oooscioos o^ the tmpressioss or 
iDggestiaos made. It is predseljr as it is ia hypaotism ; 
the anggeatioRs, whether on) or telcpaUuc, are made to the 
mbjecttve intelligence ; and, ia esse of profotuid hypnotic 
sleep, the objective mind retains no recollection of the 5Ug> 
gMtiona. Ia cither case the subjcclive mind is the one 
addrciKd ; and that, being the centiaJ power in control of 
the functions and conditions of the body, accepts the su£< 
gestiotu and acts accordingly. 

There are not wantiog fncts which show clearly that the 
power exiat« to convey telepathic messages to sleeping 
sons, causing them to dream of the things that the agec 
deiim. As long ago as 1819, Councillor H. M. We 
mann, of D(bceldor^ recorded, m the "Archiv ffir den 
thierischen Magnetisrotis," * a few experiments of his own 
which show this to be tnie. The following items are re- 
produced in " Phantasms of the laving,"" from the orig^al 
article above racmtioncd ; — 



" Pint Brptriment, al a DUlamee of Fiv* MUa, — I «* 
dcavored to acquaint my friend, tlie HorVammerrath G. (whc 
1 h.id not seen, with whom I had not spoken, and to whom 
had not written for thirteen years), with the fact of mv intended 
vint, by prcienling my form to liim in his sleep, through ilie 
force of my will. "When [ unexi>cctedly went to him 00 the 
fnllowing eveninf;, he evinced his astonishment at having seen 
mc in a dream on the preceding night. 

'^ Sicond Krptrimtnt, at a Dttlanct 0/ Tkrtt hfUts. — 
Madame W^ in her sleeps was to liKir a conversation between 



I Vol. »i. pp. 136-139. 



* Vol. u pp. 101, 10a. 
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mc and two other ptreoia,. relating to a certain lecret; and 
when I visited her on the thiid day, she (old me ill that had 
been said, and shoved her astonishment at Uiis remarkable 
dicam. 

" Third Experiment, at a DittsMta ef One .if He. — An aged 

person in G was lo tee in a dream the funcrsl procession 

of my deceased friend S. j and when I visited her on the next 
diiy, her first words were that she liad in her sleepseen a funeral 
procession, and on Inquiry had learned tliai I was th« corpse. 
Here there was a slight error. 

*' Fourth ExptrimsKt, at a Distaact of Ont-Eighth of a 
Milt. — Hcrr Doctor B. desirt-d a trial to coavince him, where- 
mxin I represented to him a nocturnal street-brawl. He saw it 
in a drcim, to hia great asloniahmfnl. (This inc.tns, presum- 
ably, that he wns astonished wlien he found that Ihe actual 
subject of his da-am was what Wesermann had been endeavor- 
ing to Impresa on himO" 

It would thus seem to be reasonably welt established 
Ihat the stutc of natural sleep is the best possible conditioa 
for the reception of lek-pnthic Kuggesiions for theiapeulic 
purposes. 

The oext inquiry ia order is, therefore, as to what is 
the best means of conveying Ielep.tthic suggestion to the 
sleeping patient In a previous chapter it has been shown 
that a successful mesmerizer must necessftrily be in a par- 
tially subjective condition himself in order to produce the 
higher phenomena of tticsincrism. It may, it is thought, 
be safely assumed that the phenomenon of thought-trans- 
ference cannot be produced under any other conditions. 
Indeed, It sunds to reason that, inasmuch as it is the sub- 
jective mind of the percipient that is impicsscd, the mes- 
sage must proceed from the suhjeetive mind of the agent. 
In other words, it is rcasonnblc to snpposc that, tlie sub- 
jective or passive Ci>ntlition being a necessity on the pait 
of the percipient or subject, an analogous condition is a 
necessity on the part of the agent or operator. Thi-i fact 
is shown, not only ia mesroeristn, bnt in the methods ol 
Christian scientists. The mesmerist, ast we have seen, 
rjuietly fixes his gaze upon the subject and concentrates 
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bis iDuid and wUI upoo the ^rotk in band, utd thus, oa- 
koowingl}', it may be, panially hypnotizes binuelt The 
ChristUD acieotUc aiu quietly by the patient and conccD- 
tiatcs bis naiDd, in like Duumer, upon the central idea of 
curing the paiieat. And, jn either case, juit in propor* 
tion to the ability of the operator to get hiin»elf into the 
subjective condition will he succeed in accomplisliing hi 
object, whether it is the production of the higher pheaom-" 
cna of mesmerism, or the healing of the sick by telepathic 

BUggC9tit>Il. 

If, then, the passive, or subjecthre, condition of the 
is necessary for the successful traosmission of telepathic 
&uggc3tion!i or commuoications, or if it is the bat coiidi- . 
tion for rach a parpose, it follows that the more p«rfcctl]i 
that condition is attainc*!, the more successful will be the 
experiment. .\a before observed, the condition uf natural 
sleep is manifestly the most perfectly passive condition at- 
tainable. It is necessarily pcrfixt, for all the objective^ 
senses are locked in slumber, and ttic subjective mind isfi 
free to act in accordance wttli the laws which govern it. 
'i'host I.1W3 are, it is true, at present but tittle understood ; 
but this much has been demonstrated, namely, that the 
subjective mind is controllable by the mysterious [wwer of 
suggestion, and is always most active during sleep. 

Theoretically, then, we find thai the most perfect condi- 
tion either for tlie conveyance or the reception of lelepa- 
tliic impressions or commimications is that of nitural sleep. 
The only question that remains to be settled is whether it 

(is possible for the agent or operator so to control his own 
subjective mind during hb bodily sleep as to compel or 
induce it to convey the desired mcssige to the sub-con* 
sciousness of the patient. To settle this question, we must 
again have recourse to the record of the labors and re- 
scnrche* of the London Society for Psychical Research. It 
might well he inferred that this puwer muiit necessarily be 
possessed, when we take into considcnition the general law 
of suggestlun, coupled with the fact that the subjective 
mind is perfectly amenable to control by auto-suggestion. 
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If the law of sugg«don is valid and universal, the coaclu- 
sion is iiresiatiblc tiiat this power is inherent ta mao, even 
without one experimental feet to sustain it. Fortunately, 
ue are not left to conjecture in regard to tliis JDipurtaat 
question. The literaiiirc of psyciiical experiment is full of 
facts which are tiemonstrativc. Some of the experimenis 
recorded in " Phantasms of the Living" show ihai 3 vastly 
greater power cxisis in this directioa than vrould be re- 
quired to convey a simple therapeutic suggestion to a sleep- 
ing patient. The following expeiimenis are recorded in 
"Phantasms of the Living.'" In the first case, the Rev, 
W. StaintOD Moses was the percipient, and he conoboratcs 
the following account, wtillen by the agent : — 

"One evening I resolved to appear to Z at some miles' A\%- 
tance. 1 did not inform him beforehand of the intended ex- 
periment, but retired to rest shortly' before midnight witli 
Ihoughu iciteiitly fixed on 2, with whose room and surround- 
ings I was quite unacquainted. I soon fell asleep, and awolte 
next morning unconscious of anything having taken place. On 
seeing Z, a few days ahcrwaids, 1 inquired, ' Did anything 
happen at your rooms on Saturday night f ' ' Yes,' replied he, 
'a great deal happened. I had been sitting ovcrthe Sre with 
M, smoking and cliaiting. About 1 2.30 he rose to I^ave, and 1 
let him «tit myscU. 1 relumed to the lire to finish my pipe* 
when 1 saw you siltiajj in the chair just vacaied by him. I 
looked intently at ymi, ;ind then took up a newspaper to as- 
sure myself I was not dreaming; but on laying it down I saw 
you still there. While I gazed, without speaking, you faded 
away." " 

The next case was recorded by the agent, Mr. S. H. B., 
at the time of the occurrence, and his account of it is duly 
verified by the percipients. It is as follows : — 

On a certain Sunday evening In November, iSSi, having 
bften reading of the great power which the human will Is ca- 
pabt« v( exerei.iing, I determined, with the whole force of my 
being, that I would be present in spirit in the front bed-room on 
lh« second floor of a house situated at 22 Hogarth Road, Ken- 
sington, in which room slept two ladies of my acquaintance, — 

' Vol- i. pp. 103-109. 
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oamcl}'. Miss L. S. V. and Miss E C. V^ aged respectively 
twea^HRve aod eleven years. I w:ut living at chb time at 23 
Kildare Gardens, a diaUnce tA alxiut three miles from Hogarth 
Road; and I !wJ not mentioned in any way my intention of 
trying this experiment to citiicr of the above la^lies, for tha 
simple reason tliat H was only on retiring to rc&t upon this Stm- 
day niglit llaal I made up wy mind to do so. The time itt 
wiiicli I determined I would be there was one o'clott in the 
morning; and 1 also had a strong intention tti making my pre»- 
euce perceptible. On t!ic following Thursday ! wcol lo see the 
ladies in quc&iion, and, In the course of coiiversalion (wiiliout 
any allu&ion to the sulijtict on my part}, tlie elder one told me 
that on the previous Sunday nl^tit she had beca much tcrri- 
ficil by perceiving mc standing by her bedside, and that she 
screamed when the apparition advanced towards lier, and awuke 
Iter litde si!tt>.-r, who savr me nlso. 

I asked her if she was avrnkc at the time, and she replied 
most decidedly in the affirmative ; and upon my inquiring the 
time of the occurrence, she replied, "About one o'clock in th« 
morning." 

This lady, at my request, wrote dawn a statement of the 
event, and signed it. 

This was the first occasion upon which I tried an experi- 
ment of this kind, and its complrte success startk-d mc very 
mnch. Beflidcs cjtcrcismR ray power of volition vcr}- strongly, 
1 put foith an c^ort which I cannot find words lo describe. I 
was coiucious of n mysUrious inlluErnce of some snrt perme- 
ating in my body, and had s distinct ImprcsMon that t was 
exercising some force with which I had been hitherto unac- 
quainted, but which I can now at certain times set in motion 
at wiU. S. H. B. 

The next case of Mr. S. H. B.'s is difTcient in this re- 
spect, that the percipient was not consciously preseut to tiie 
agent's mind on the night that he made his attempt : — 

On Friday, Dec. 1, 1882, at 9.50 p. m., I went into a room 
alone and sat by the firciidc. and cntJi-nvorecI so strongly to fix 
my mind upon the interior of a house at Kew (namely. Clarence 
Koad), in which resided Miss V. and her two sisters, that I 
seemed lo be actu:dly in the house. 

During this experiment I nutM have fallen into a mesmeric 
sleep, for although I was conscious, 1 couM not move my 
limbs. 1 did not seem to have lost the power oi moving then^ 
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but 1 could not ma^ke tlic cfFoTl to do so; and my hsnds, which 
lay loosely on my knues, about six Inches apart, felt ini'olun- 
tarily drawn togettici-, and seemed to meet, although I was 
conscious that they did not mo\"c. 

At lo r. M. 1 regained ray nonnal state by an effort of the 
will, and then took a pencil and wrote down on a sheet of aote- 
papex the foregoing statcmeals. 

When I went to bed on this same night I dctcnntned that 1 
would he in liie front bed-room of the above-mentioned house 
at 13 r. «,, and renuiu there uutil I had made niy spiiitual 
presence perceptible to the inmates of that room. 

On the next day (Saturday) I went to Kew to spend the 
evening, and met there a married sister of Miss V. (namely, 
Mrs. L.). Tliis lady I had only met once before, and then It 
was at a ball two years previous lo the above date. We were 
both in fancy dress at the time, and as we did not exchange 
moie than jiialf-a-dosen words, tliis lady would naturally have 
lost any vivid lecoUei^tion of my appearance, even If she had 
remarked it. 

In the course oC coaveraation (although I did not think for 
a moment of asking her any questions on such a subject) she 
told ine that on the previous night she had seen me distinctly 
upon two occasions. She had spe^nt the night at Clarence 
Road, and had slept in the front bed-room. At about 9.30 she 
had seen mc in the passage, going from one room to another; 
and at 12 p.m., when she was wide awake, she had seen me 
enter tlie bedroom and walk round lo where she was alccplng, 
and take her haii (which is very long) into my hand. She also 
told me that the apparition took liold o£ her hand and gaxed 
intently into it, whereupon she spoke, saying, "Vou need not 
look at the lines, /or I have never had any trouble." She then 
awoke hei sister, Miss V., who was sleeping witli her, and told 
her about it. After hearing this account, 1 took the statement 
which I had written dawn on the previous cveninj; from my 
pocket and showed it to some of the persons present, who were 
much astonished, although incredulous. 

I asked Mrs. L. if she was not drcsming at the lime of the 
latter experience; but this she stoutly denied, and slated that 
she bad forgotten what I was like, but seeing me so distinctly, 
she recognized mc at once. 

Mrs. L. is a lady of highly Imaginative temperament, and 
told me that she had been subject since childhood to psycho- 
logical fancies, etc.; but the wonderful coincidence of the time 
(which was exact) conviaccd me that what she lold me was 
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more ttiu a flight of the traa^natkia. At my rcqaest i4i« 
wrou a brief xccouni of Iter Inpressioos, and signed it. 

&. M. B. 

Ooe of the authors of " Phantasms of the Livii^" (Mr. 
Gamer) *"> ^^^ occasion requested Nfr. B. to send him a 
note on the night that he intended to make his next ex- 
periment of the kind, wheieupon tlie following coiresipou- 
dencc ensued : — 

Blarcli 21, iSSf. 
Dear Mb. GuRKBr, — I am gcing to tr>' the erperiment to- 
night of niakiiif my pouence perceptible at 44 Morknd Square, 
at 12 P. M. I will let }'Ou know the result in s few dxys. 

Yours v«7 sinnrely, S. H. D. 

The next letter was received in the coune of the follow- 
ing week : — 

ApHl 3, tSSf. 

Dear Mh. Curkev, — I have a strange statem«at to ahow 
you respecting my experiment, which was irkd at yoiir sugges* 
tion, and under tbe test coDditlon& which you Imposed. Hav- 
ing quite Jorgottcn which night it was od which I attempted 
the projection, I cannot aay whether the result is a brilliiiiit 
success, or only a slight one, until t see (he letter which I 
ported you on tbe evening of the experiment. Haviug sent }-ou 
that letter, I did not d(^m It necessary to make a note In my 
diaty, and consequently have let [he exact date slip my mem- 
ory. If the dates correspond, the success is complete in every 
detail, and I have an account agaed and witnessed to show 
you. 

I saw the lady (who was the suliject) for the first time last 
night, since the experiment, and &hc mad; a voluntar>- state- 
ment to me, which I wrote down at her dictation, and to which 
she has attached her signature. The date and time of the ap- 
parition are specified in this statement, and It will be for you to 
decide whether ihej- arc identical with those given in my letter 
to yoo. I have completely forgotten, but yet I fancy that they 
are the same. S. H. B. 

This b the statement ; — 

44 Morluid Square, W. 
On Saturday night, Marcli 21, ifi$4, at about midnight, I 
l<ad a distinct impresstoo that Mr, S. li. K. was present in m; 
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room, and I distioctlj- saw him whilst t was quite wide awake. 
He came towards me and stroked my hair. I tBhrntaHty gave 
him this infomution when he calUd » se« raft ou Wcdn«adAy, 
April 2, telling him the time and the circumstances of the appa> 
TiCion, without any suggcstiuo on his part. The appearance In 
my room was most vivid, and quite immistalcablt. 

L. S. Vbritv. 

Mis9 A. S. Verity corroborates as follows : — 

I remember my sister telling mc that she had seen S. H. B., 
B-nd tliat he had touched her hair, kefore he came to see us on 
April 2. A. S. V. 

Mt. B.'s own account b as follows : — 

On Saturday, March 22, T determined to notike my presence 
perctptjbli; to Mi»» V, at 44 Morland Square, Netting Hill, at 
twelve, midnight; and as I had previously arranged with Mr. 
Cumcy that I should post him a letter on the evening on which 
I tried my next cxiicrimeiil (stating tlic time and other particu- 
lars), I sent a note to acqu^mt him with the above facts< 

About ten days afterwards 1 called upon Miss V., and she 
voluntarily toid roe that oa Match 22, at twelve o'clock, mid- 
night, she had seen rae so vividly in her room (whilst widely 
awake) that her nerves had been much shaken, and she had 
been obliged to send tor a docto" in the mornini;. 

5. H. B. 

Mr. Giiincy adds : — 

" It will be observed that in all these instances the conditions 
were the same,— the agrni (OHce.ntratiKg his thoughin on Hit 
obJ4rtin vinti bffore gain^ to sletp. Mr. B. has never succeeded 
in producing a simitar effect when he ba& been awake." 

The foregoing instances have been quoted merely for the 
purpose of showing that the power exists ir» mankind to 
cause telcp-ithic impressions to b< conveyed from one to 
another, not only when the percipient is awake and the 
agent is asleep, hut when both arc asleep. Tt is true that 
they do not demonstrate the proposition that the power 
can be employed for therapeutic purposes when both are 
asleep; but the inference is irrewstiblc that snch is the 
rase. TJicy do, however, dcmoastiate the cxisteDcc of a 
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power far greatet than one would naturally suppose would 
be required to convey a therapeutic suggestion. In the 
cases cited, the impressions were brought above the thresh- 
old of the consciousness of the percipients. It may well 
be inferred that a power sufficiently gre^ to cause the per* 
cipient, in his waking moments, to see the im^e or appa> 
rition of the agent, or even to dream of him when asleep 
so vividly as to remember the dream, must be easily ca- 
pable of imparting any thought, impression, or suggestion 
which is not required to be raised above the threshold of 
consciousness. 

All that would seem to be required is that the agent, 
before going to sleep, should strongly will, desire, and di- 
rect bis subjective entity to convey the necessary thera- 
peutic suggestions, influence, or impressions to the sleeping 
patienL 



CHAFFER XIV. 
A NEVif SYSTEM OF MENTAL THERAPEUTICS (tCntinuetT) , 

IteCBpitulalion ai Prapo*ition9. — N&tur^ Steep tlie Deal Candil ion 
ftllainable both for Heaki and P.iti-enl, — UcihohbIi alive titperi- 
Dicnls, — Healirig at a DisUncc of One Tiiuu»jiid Miles, — Dis- 
tance no Obsmde. — ijpacc docs nui cxmt £vt tbc Subjective 
Mind. — Objective Habiis of Thought ihc only Advcisc Factor. — 
Diseases l/oaicd. — Hirabistnua Cured. — Mode of Operation, — 
MoLa Goutl Motny-makiiig Scheme, — It i'lumule* the Healih of 
the Hciiler. — A Method of Univets.ti Utilitj'. — SeiMiealui£ iu 
Most luiporiant Futictiun, — The Power absolute, — Within the 
Keaeh of all. — M«ihod of Self-healing — The Pailum'* Credulity 
rot overtaxed. — The ISxample of Christ. — Material Remedies 
not In be igiioied. — Advice lu ChiiM><iii Scienlista. — The Control 
t)i Diciiiis. — Practical CuiiUu%ians. 

IT is thought that the following propositions have now 
be«a, at least provbionally, cst^bLishcd .- — 
1. There is, iaherent in roan, a power wliicli enables him 
to communicare his thoughts to others, imiependently of 
objective means of comnmnication. 

3. A state of perfect passivity on the part of the perci- 
pient is the most f^^vorable contiition for the reception of 
telepathic impressions or communications. 

3. Theie is nothing to (litTcFcnti.tte natural sleep from 
induced sleep. 

4. The subjective mint! is amenable to control by sug- 
gestion during natural sleep just the same as it is during 
induced sleep. 

5. The condition of natural sleep, being the most per- 
fect passive condition attainable, '% th« best condition for 
the reception of telepathic imprcsEions by the subjective 
mind. 
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fi. The most perfect condhioa for the conveyance of tele- 
pathic impressions ts tli:>t ofrnturil sleep. 

7, The subjcciive niiiiij of ihe agent can be compelled 
to communicate telepathic impressions to a sleeping perci- 
pient by strongly willing it to do so just previous to going 
to sleep. 

The chain of reasoning embraced in the foregoing propo- 
sitions seems to be ptrfcct ; sod it is ihougiit thiit sufficient 
facts have been adduced to sustain each proposiuou which 
is not self-evident, or confirmed liy liic common experience 
of mankind. The conclusioa is iiiesistibk that the bat 
fossibU londition /or ihe eoHvejfafUi 0/ Ihrraprutie suggti- 
iioHS Jrom (he heakr to (he paltent it aihiined when ^tk 
are iti a itaie e/ rtatuml sleep } ami iiiat iU(k iuggesHtfiu 
can be so ffftnmumiated ij an effort o/wi/i on the part of 
ihe heaierjHst he/ore going la sleep. 

It is not proposed herein to detail the many experiraenu 
which have been made with a vie*' of tcsiting liie conectuess 
of this theory, my present object being to advance the 
hypothesis tentatively, in order to induce others to experi- 
ment as I have dune, It must suffice for the present to 
state that over one hundred experiments have been made 
by the writer and one 01 two others to whom he has con- 
fided his theory, without a single faiiuie. Some very strik- 
ing cures have been effected, — cures tlut would take rank 
with the most marvellous instances of healing recorded in 
the annals of modern psycho thcnpcutics. it is obvious 
that details of names and dates could not properly be 
given, for the reason that the ctircs have been effected 
without any knowledge on the part of the patients that they 
were being made the subjects of experiment. I do not feel 
at liberty, therefore, to drag their names before the public 
without their consent. Besides, if they w*re now made 
acquainted with the facts, their recollection of the circum- 
stances of their recovery would in many instances be indis- 
tinct ; and, as a matter of course, all of them have attributed 
their sudden recovery to other causes. 

I have taken care, however, in many instances to acquaint 
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third persons with intended experiments, and to request 
them to watch the results ; so Uiat I have tb« meaas at 
hand lo verify my statements if necessary. 

The firil case was that of a rektive who had for many 
years bE;ei) uHlictcd with nervous trouble, accompanied by 
rheiimaiisni of the most terrible character. He was subject 
to the most excruciating spasms during his nervous attacks 
of rheumatic tioublef and was frequently brought to the verge 
of the grave. He had t)een under the care of many of the 
ablest physicians of this country and of Europe, finding only 
occasional temporary relief. An idea of the suflering which 
he endured may be imagined from the fact that one of his 
hips had been drawn out of joint, by which the teg had 
been shortened about t*vo inches. This, however, had been 
partially lestoted by physical appliances before the psychic 
treatment began. In short, he was a hopeless invalid, with 
nothing to look to for relief from his sufferings but death. 

The treatment began on the 15th of May, [890. Two 
persons were informed of the proposed experiment, and 
\;eTe requested to note the time when the lre.itm<nt began. 
They were pledged to profound secrecy, and to this day the 
patient is not aware that he was made the subject of an cjc- 
periment in psycho-therapeutics. After the lapse of a few 
months, one of the persons intrusted with the secret met the 
ia\-a]id, and learned, to her surprise and delight, that he was 
comparatively well. When asked when he began to im- 
prove, his reply was, "About the middle of May." Since 
then he has been able at ail times to attend to the duties 
of his profession, — that of journalist and magaiinc-writec, 
— and has liad no recurrence of his old trouble. 

Of course, this may have been a coincidence; and had 
it stood as a solitary instance, tliat would hav- been the 
most rational way of accounting for it. But a hundred such 
coincidences do not happen in succession without a single 
break J and more than a hundred experiments have been 
made by this process by myself and two other persons, and 
not a single failure has thus far been experienced, where the 
proper cooditionK have been observed. In two otses the 

13 
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patients fiAvc not beeo perceptibly benefited; but io both 
of those they were ootifled of the intwklcd i-xptrimcnls, and 
weic prorouodl/ sccplicat. But tbcrsc failuics cannot be 
chaigcd to the account of this method of trcatmcat, for the 
simple reasoQ that tbe fundamental principle uf the system 
was deliberately violated. That is to say, the best condi- 
tions vretc not observed, — in that the patient was informed 
beforehand of what was intended. In such cases the healer 
is handicapped by probable adverse aato-suggesdon, as has 
been fully explained in former chapters. 1'he principle can- 
not be too strongly enforced that neither the patient nor 
any of hU immediate family ^ould ever be informed bc< 
forehand of the intended experiment. Failure does not 
necessarily follow the iinpaning of such informaiioa; bat 
when the patient or his immediate friends are aware of the 
eifort being made in hia behalf, there b always danger of 
adverse auto-suggestion on the part of the patient^ or of 
adverse suggestion being made orally or lelcpathically by 
bis sceptical friends. The conditions are then no better 
And no worse than the conditions ordinarily encountered by 
tbosc who employ other methods of mental bealiog. I have 
uicccssfully treated patients after Infonning them of my in- 
tentions ; but it was because 1 first succeeded in imprest- 
them favorably, and their menial environment was not 
snistic. 

One fact of peculiar significance connected with the case 
of rheumatism above mentioned must not be omitted; and 
thb b that the patient was a thousand miles distant when 
the cure was performed. Others have been successfully 
treated at distances varying from one to three hundred 
miles. The truth is, as has been before rcmarlced, space 
docs not seem to exist for the subjective mind. Experi- 
mental telepathy demonstrates tht« dtct. Cases of thought- 
transfcrence are recorded wlierc the percipient was at the 
antipodes. The only thing that operates to prevent suc- 
cessful telepathy between persons at great distances from 
each other b our habit of tbinVIng. We are accustomed 
^aid space as an obstacle which necessarily prevetits 
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euccesBful communication beiween penious. It is <lifiictilt 
to realiee ihat space is merely a uiodc 0/ objective tboiiglit, 
so to speAk, and that it does not exist as an obsucle La the 
n-ay of subjective irsnsmissiou of iinpicssionB. We are, 
therefore, handicapped by a waiit of faith in our ability in 
that direction. In other words, our faith is is inverse pro- 
portion to the distance iuvolved. When we can oace re- 
alize the fact that distance does not cxi^l for the soul, we 
shall find thil a patient can be Itcated as successfully by 
telepathic iugge^tiun in one port of the world as another. 
The only exception to the nilc nill be when the patieac 
is at the antipodes; for llicn the iicaler and the patient 
will not ordinarily both be asleep at the same time. But 
space, or distance between the agent and the percipient, 
docs not enter per st as aa adverse element to modify the 
effects of telepathic suggestion. 

The diseases thus far successfully treated by this process 
have been theuinati3ii>, neuralgia, dyspepsia, bowel com- 
phim, sick, headache, torpidity of the liver, chronic bron- 
chitis, parlirtl paralysis, pen paial)'»is, and strabismus. The 
lastnamed case wus not treated by myself, and I very 
seritmsly doubt whether I could have commanded sufficient 
confidence to be successful. But a lady, whom I had in- 
Etnicied in the process, asked me if 1 thought there was any 
use in her trying to cure a bad case of strabismus, lier little 
niece, about ten years of age, having been thus afflicted 
from her birth. I unhesitatingly assured her that there 
was no doubt of her ability to effect a cure. Full of confi- 
dence, she commenced the treatment, and kept it up for 
about llircc months, at the end of which lime the cure was 
complete. In this case the best conditions were rigidly 
adhered to, no one but myself having been informed of 
the Intended expetirocnt, A volume could be filled with 
the details of the experiments which have been made ; but 
8S it is foreign to the purpose of this book to treat eshaus- 
tivcly any one phase of psychological phenomena, but rather 
to develop a working hypothesis appliwbJe to ail branches 
of the yubject, the foregoing must suffice. 
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Little need be said rcgaidtog the mode of optntion, as 
it b apparent from what has been said that the method is 
assimpteas it isHTecttve. AUthat is required on thrpartof 
the operator is that He shall be possessed of an earnest de- 
sire to cure the patient ; that he shall concentiate his mind, 
jost before going to sleep, upon the work in hand, and 
direct his subjective mind to occupy itself during the night 
in conveying tbcTap<:utic suggestions to the patient. To 
that end tbe operator must accustom himself to the assump- 
tion that his subjective mind is a distinct entity; that it 
must be treated as such, and guided and directed in the 
work to be done. The work is pos^bly more effective if 
the operator knows Uie character of the disea^ with which 
the patient is afflicted, as he would then be able to give bis 
directions mure specifically. But much may be left to in- 
stinct, of which the subjective mind b the source. It seems 
reasonable to suppose, however, that if that instinct is edu- 
cated by objcrtive training il will be all the better. This is, 
however, a question which mua be left for future experi- 
reeotal solation, not enough being now positively known 
to warrant a statement as to how f:ir the healing power of 
the subjective mind is, or may be, modilied by the objecthrc 
knowledge or training of the healer. 

Be this as it may, the fact reinaias that all men possess 
the power to alleviate human suffering, to a greater or 
less degree, by the method dc^-clo;>cd in the foregoing 
page«. For obvious reasons it is not a method by which 
money can be made. But it is pre-eminently a means of 
laying tip treasures where neither moth nor rust can corrupt, 
nor thieves break, through and steal. Each one Lis it in 
his power to alleviate the KufTciings of his neighbor, his 
friend, or the stranger within his gates; tut bis compensa- 
tion must consist in the consciousness of doing good, .and 
in the hope of that reward prnmised by ihc Master to those 
who do their alms in secret. There is, nevertheless, a prac- 
tical and immediate reward accompanying every eflbrt to 
htal the sick by the method herein indicated. In consists 

thisj — that every earnest effort to convey therapeutic 
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impressions to a patient during sleep is (ncvita.bly fallowed 
by a dreamless sleep on the part of the healer. Ic would 
seem that the subjective mind, following the commind or 
suggestions of the bcalcr, occupies itself intti the work it is 
directed to tio, to the exclusion of all else ; and benee the 
physical environment of the sleeper fails to produce peri- 
pheral impressions strong enough to cause the dreams which 
ordinarily result from such impressions. Following the uni- 
irersal law, it obeys the suggestions of the objective mind, 
and persists in following the line indicated until it is re- 
called by the awakening of the bodily senses. 

Moreover, therapeutic suggestions impArted during sleep 
inevitably react favombly upon the healer ; and thus biaown 
health is promoted by the act which conduces to the health 
of the patient. And thus it is that therapeutic suggestion 
may be likened to the "quality of mercy" which "is not 
strained, it droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven upon 
the place beneath ; it is twice blessed : it bicsscth him that 
gives, and him tliat takes." 

It is easy to foresee that when the world once under- 
stands and appreciates the wonderful therapeutic powers 
inherent in the human soul, a great change will be the 
result. When it is once understood that the power exists 
in every human organism to alleviate physical suffering by 
a method at once so simple, so effective, and so mutually 
beneficial, it cannot be doubted that a large proportion of 
the ilia to which flesh is heir will exist only in history. 

The most important branch of psycho-tbcr-ipctitics is, 
however, yet to be discussed. It has been shown in this 
and former chapters that auto-suggestion plays its subtle 
r6k in every psychological experiment. It has been shown 
that the subjective mind of an individual is constantly con- 
trolled by the su^estion of his own objective mind. This 
is the nomifti relation of the two minds; and when that 
control ceases, the person is ineanejiist in proportion to the 
degree in which the objective mind has abdicated its func- 
tions. This control is ordinarily exercised iincon5cious!y 
to the individuaL That is to say, we do not ordinarily 
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tecosoizc the operations of the t«-o minds, foe the simple 
reason thnt we do not stop to philosophize upon the subject 
of their mutual lelationi. But when we once tecognize the 
tnct, we hare not oaly arrit-ed al the principle which lies at 
the foundation of aJl irue psychological science, but wc are 
prepared to accept the subsidiary proposition which under- 
lies the science of mental self-licaliog. That proposition is, 
that man can control by suggestion the operations of bis 
own nibjective mind, even though the suggestion be in 
direct oontravcntion to his own ul>J!;ctive belief. This is 
unqualifiedly true, even though the suggestion may be con- 
trary to reason, experience, or the evidence of the senses. 
A moment's icdcclion will convince any one of the truth of 
this proposition. It is auto-suggestion that fills oar asylums 
with monomaniacs. That long-continued and pei^tstcnt 
dwelling upon a angle idea often icbults in chronic halluci- 
nation, is a fact within the knowledge of every student of 
mental science. That it ofien happens that a monomaniac 
identilies himself with some great personage, even with the 
Deity, fe a fact witJiin common knowledge. What gives 
rise to such hallucinations is not so well known ; but every 
student of the pathology of insAuily will verify the statement 
that auto-suggi-slion is the primary factor in every case. 
The patient, who is usually a monumcnial egotist to start 
with, begins by imagining himself to be a great man; and 
by long-continued divelling upon the one thought he ends 
by identifying himstlfwith some grcnt hbiorical character 
whom he specially admires. If be is afflicted with some 
nervous disorder which causes him to pass easily and habit- 
ually into the subjective condition, the process of fostemng 
the hallucination upon bis mind is e^y and rapid, and he 
is soon a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. But, whatever 
physical condition may be a necessary factor In producing 
such hallucinations, Uie fact remains that auto-^u^cstion is 
the primary cause. 

The subject is introduced here merely to illustrate the 
power and potency of auto- suggestion, cv«n when the sug- 
gestion is against the e^'idence of reason and sen^e. ll 
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must not be forgotten that an auto-suggestion which pro- 
duces a hallucination such as has be«n described, operates 
on the lines of strongest re*islance in nature. If, therefore, 
such results can be produced when opposed by the strong- 
est instincts of our nature, how much easier must it be to 
produce equally wonderful results when operating in har- 
mony with those instincts, and, hence, on the lines of least 
resistance. 

It is self-evident, therefore, thai auto-suggestion can be 
employed to great advaaiage for therapeutic purposes. 
Indeed, the power of self-help is the most important part 
of mental therapeutics. Without it the science is of com- 
paratively little value or benefit to mankind. With it goes 
the power to resist disease, — to pievtct sickness, as well 
as to cure it. The old axiom, thai "an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure," holds good in psycho- 
therapeutics as well as in material lemedtes, and he who 
nbtiins the power to hold himself in die mental attitude 
which enables him to resist the encroachments of disease 
has mastered the great secret of mental medicine. That it 
can be done by any one of ordinary intelligence, is a fact 
which has been demonstrated heyond question. The best 
workers in the field of Christian science give more atten- 
tion to teaching their pupils and patients how to help them- 
selves than they do to instructing them how to help others. 
And this is the secret of the permanence of their cures, as 
has been fully explained in other chapters of this boolc. 
The process by which it can be done is as simple as are 
the laws which govern the subject- matter. 

The patient should benr in mind the fiindamental princi- 
ples which lie at the fouiKlaiion of mental therapeutics, — 

I. The subjective mind exercises complete control over 
the ftmctions and sensations of the body. 

3. The subjcciive mind is consLintly amenable to control 
by the suggestions of the objective mind. 

3. These tivo propositions being true, the conclusion is 
obvious, that the functions and sensations of the body can 
be coniroUcd by suggestions of the objective mind. 
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'llie whole science of psjxho- therapeutics is embiaccd in 
ihc fuicgoing piopositioos. They contain all that a patient, 
who undeitakci to heal himself or to ward o9 the encroach- 
ments of di&casc, needs to know. The process of making 
a particular application of ihcic principles is equally simple, 
am] must be obvious to the intelligent reader. At the risk 
of repetition, a few general diret^ioos will be g^n. 

Wc will take, for illustration, a simple case of nervous 
bc-idrtche, and suppose that the patient resolves to cure 
himself. He must, first of al), remember that the subjec* 
tivc mind is to be treated precisely as though it were a 
separate and distinct entity. The suggestion must first be 
made that the headtche is abixit to cease ; then, ih.it il is 
already ceasing ; and, finally, that il has ceased. These 
suggestions should be made in the form of spoken words, 
and they should be sieaJily per^iiled in until the desired 
effect is produced. .\ constant reiteration of the declara- 
tion that the head b better will inevitably produce the 
desired result ; and, when the effect i$ distinclly felt, the 
declaration should be boldly made that the pain has en- 
tirely ceased. Jf any remnants of the pain arc felt, the fact 
should be ignored, and the suggestion persisted in that it 
has ceased. This should lie followed by the declaration 
that there will be no return of the symptoms; and this 
should be made with an air, tone, and feeling of perfect 
confidence. 

The only practical difficulty and obstacle in the way of 
success with a beginner lies in the fact th.it at first he lacks 
confidence. The cdiiciiion of his whole life has been such 
as to cause him to luok wiUi distiust upon any but material 
remedies, and there is a disinclination to pcTsisC in hii.- 
cfforts. But he should remember th.^t it is the suggestions 
conveyed by this very education that he is now called upon 
to combat, neutrahzc, and overcome by n stronger and more 
emphatic counter- suggestion. If he b-ts the strength o( 
will to persist until he is cured, he will find that the next 
time he tries it there will he much less n'sistance to ovec- 
come. Having once tritiiaphcd, the reasoning of hts 
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objective mind no longer interposes itself as an obstruction, 
bwt concurs in the truth of his suggestions. He then pos- 
sesses both objeaive and subjective faith in his powers 
and he finds Iiimsclf operaling on a line of no resistance 
■whatever. When lie has attained this point, the rest is 
easy ; and he will eventually be able to effect an imtan- 
tanpous cure of his headache, or any other pain, Uie mo- 
ment he finds himself threatened with one. These remarks 
apply, of course, to every disease amenable to control by 
mental processes. 

It will be obseiwd that in the process of applying the 
principks of auto-siigg^ation to the cure of disease the 
patient is not c:illcd iipnn to tax his own credulity by any 
assertion that is not a dcmonatrablc scientific truth. He is 
not called upon to deny the existence of matter, nor docs 
he find it necessary to deny tlic reality of the disease which 
affects him. In short, lie is not called upon to deny llic 
evidence of his senses, to assert a manifest imposaibility, 
nor to mainCain an exasperating abstirdity as a condition 
precedent to his recovery. The feet that cures can he made 
and are constantly being made by those who inslnict their 
patients that a deniiit of the existence of matter and of the 
reality of disease is a necessary condition to ihcir recovery, 
is the strongest possible eridence of the tnith of the propo- 
sition that the subjective mind is constantly amenable to 
control by Ihe power of suggestion. For it is a riindamen- 
tal tnith in psycho -therapeutics that no cure ever was, or 
ever can be, effected by mental processes until the subjec- 
tive mind of the patient is impressed with a belief in the 
efficacy of the means employed. It is obvious, however, 
that it is more difficult to impress a manifest absurdity 
upon the subjective mind of a man of common-sense than 
it is to impress him with a belief in a demonstrable scien- 
tific truth. Hence it is that, by methods now in vogue, 
both healer and patient are handicapped just in proportion 
to the Ux laid upon their credulity. The point is, that in 
impressing a patient with a new scientific truth we should 
Kcfc to make it as simple as possible, and avoid anything 
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vhicb will shock his common-seme. Christ enjoined u[ 
his followers the simple acienliflc Ucl that faitli on their 
part was a condition precedent to their reception of the 
benefits of his healing power ; and he compelled them to 
believe, by publicly dcmonsUatiog that power. He would 
have had little success among the people with whom he had 
to deal if he had begun his trealmeat by telling them thai 
they had no disease ; thai leprosy is a figment of the imagi- 
nation, and has no exislence except in the mind ; or that 
blindness is mciely bliiiiluess of ibc mind, and not of the 
body; and that the body its.elf has no existence except aa 
a form of belief. He even resorted to material remedies, as 
in the case of the blind man, when " He spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed the eyes of 
the blind man with the eh)', and 8»d unto him, Go, wash 
in the Pool of Siloam. He went his way therefore, and 
washed, and came seeing." ' 

The Christian scientist woiild doubtless say thai the ctay 
and the subsequent washing in the Pool of Siloam did no 
good, except as they acted through the mind. This may 
be true; but in either case it teaches s valuable lesson, 
which it would be well for all classes of raent:d healers to 
remember. If (he clay had a curative eSect, it shows that 
the Master did not disdain to employ material remedies as 
an auxiliary lo his healing power. If, on the other hand, 
it possessed no curative power, it shows that the Great 
Healer did not hesitate to employ any legitimate means at 
hand to confirm and increase the Diilh of the patient. 

But this is a digression which pertains rather to the gen- 
eral subject of mental healing than to that of self-healing, 
which we arc discussing. It is believed that the few simple 
rules herein laid down will enable any one of ordinary in- 
Wlligence to become proficient, by a little practice, in the 
science of self-healing. It is nol a mere theory, without 
practice, which ha.'j been here developed. It has been 
dcmonsitrated over and over again to be eminently practical, 
not only as a means of hcalhig disease, but as a means ol 
' John ix. 6. 
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wotding olTits encroacbmcnts. Indeed, its chief v.tlue will 
eveniuaily be found to consist in ttie almost unlimited 
power which it gives one to protect himself from contrixt- 
log dise&M. To do that it is only ncccEsary to hold one's 
self LQ ihe meDt:il attitude of denying the power of disease 
to obtaia the maslciy over him. When the patient rccog- 
Dizea the fust s}'tuptuDu of approaching ilhicss, he should at 
once commence a vigorous coiiree of therapeutic aiilo- 
suggestion. He will find prevention much easier than 
tore j ajid by persistcplly following such a. course he will 
soon discover Uiat he possesses a jwifect mastery over his 
own health. Id this connection it must not lie forgotten 
that Oie method of healing duting aleep is as applicable lo 
self-healing as it is to healing oiiiers. Indeed, perfect rest 
uid recuperative slumber can be obtained under almost any 
circumstances at the word of command. Dreams can be 
controlled in this way. If one is troubled by distressing or 
harassing dreams, from wli.itever cause, he cm change 
their current, or prevent thera .iltogethcr, by energetically 
commanding his subjective raind to do so. It is especially 
efficacious for (his purpose lo direct his subjective mind lo 
employ itself in healing some sick friend. If one habitually 
does this at the time of going to sleep, he will not only be 
certain lo obtain recuperative sleep for himself, but he will 
procure that contentment and peace of mind which always 
Tcsulc from a consciousness of doing good to his fellow- 
creatures. The exercise of the power to heal in this way 
is never a tax upon the vital energies of the healer, but 
always redounds lo his own benefit as well as to that of the 
patient. The reason, of this is obvions. The normal con- 
dition of the subjective mind during the sleep of the body 
and the quiescence of the objective (acuities is that of con- 
stant activity. This nciiviiy, under ordinary conditions, 
entails no loss of vit.il power on the part of the sleeper. 
On the contrary, that is the period of his rest and the 
means of his recuperation. If the activities of his subjec- 
tive mind are directed mto pleasant channels, his bodily 
t£St is perfect, and his recuperation complete. 
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Il U fox this rcftson that the method of healing during 
sleep is belter for alt concerned iliain any other ^tem of 
mental healing yet discovered. It foUovrs the lines of 
nature, in tliat it employs th« subjective powers at a time 
when they are nonually active ; and it employs them in 
such a way that the ordinaiy peripheral impressions, which 
often disturb the sleeper and produce unpleasant dreams, 
are overcome by a more puieut suggestion. Any other 
method of mental heating, where the subjective powers of 
the healer are called into action, entails a certain loss of 
vital power on his part, for the simple reason that subjec- 
tive activity during waking moments is abaormal. It is true 
that when the work is not carried to excess the physicalj 
exhaustion may not be perceptible; but any Christian' 
scientist will testify tliat any great amount of effort in the 
line of tiiswork produces great phy^cal exhaustion. And 
it is noticeable that this exhaustion ensues in exact propor- 
tion to the success of his treatment. This success being ii 
proportion to the subjective power exerted, it isressonabli 
to infer that subjective activity during waking hours and 
physical exhaustion bear to each other the relation of cause 
and eCTecL 
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If SI Man die. shall he live again?— The ProWcm not solved hy 
Spiritiitic Phenomena. — The PlR'numeHa admlltccl. — ThfirSup«i- 
nitaral Origin denied. — Expliinetl by the Hypcitiiesis — Subsidi- 
ary Hypothesis, — An Intelligent Dynamic Force. — Its Character- 
istics. — Limited by Meditiin's Intdligence. — [l U controlled by 
Su^tstioii. — Phenorntna Uil in Presence d SccplicUm. — Rea- 
sona, — UeiliumlBtic Fiauda, — The Piimatj' Lesson in Spiritistic 
Investigation. — Mediums iitii ncccssarilydlshrinest.— Thcif ll«ncst 
Belief in the Phenomena. — SuggestloticxpUlns all. — lUuairatlon* 
from IJypnntisin.-^ConvindtiH Chjiriicier of Allejcd Comnmni 
cstione. — Telepathic ExpUnatian*.— (icnetal Coticluiiona. 

THE next subject which claims our attention in coimec- 
ilon vith the hypothesis under consideration is that of 
raodein spintism. It is approached with much diffidence 
and some misgivings, not because of aay doubt as to the 
applicability of the hypothesis to the vast range of so-called 
spiritual phenomena^ but because of the transcendent inter- 
est and importance of the subject to all mankind- It can- 
not be forgotten that miliions of human beings b.ise their 
hopes of a life beyond the grave upon their belief that in 
the phenomena of spiritism they h.ave tangible evidence 
of the iiomortality of the soul, and that by means of such 
phenomena they can be put into communication with the 
spirits of the loved ones who have gone before- The fact 
cannot be ignored that there are millions of stricken hearts 
whose wounds have been healed b)- the cuasolation afforded 
by that conviction. The great question, "If a man die, 
shall he live again?" has been t^ these phenomena satis- 
factorily answered for many whom revealed religioa failed 
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to satisfy, for Quny whoM teasoniag powers h&\c liuled to 
grasp ibe logic of the theologian. It were an unwelcome 
task to throw a shade of doubt u]>od the validity of evidence 
which to many seems to be " confinnatioQ strong as proo& 
of Holy Writ ; " and if in the perusal of the foUotring pages 
such doabt arises, the reader is begged to discriminate 
between the question of the validity of evidence and the 
question of fact. For, be it remembeied, t shill sot under- 
take to prove that the soul& of men do not live after the 
death of the body, lliat question stands just where it has 
always stood. It is a problem which, out^de of revela- 
tion, is no nearer a solution than it was when Job pixi- 
poundcd the momentous question. Neither will I undec-j 
take to say that the spirits of the dead do not and cannot^ 
communicate with the living. 1 do not know. But I do 
undertake to say, and will attempt to prove, that the phe- 
nomena of spiritism, so-called, do not constitute valid evi* 
dcncc of the ability of spirits of the dead to bold intercourse 
with the living. In doing so, no attempt will be made to 
deny the phenomena of spiritism. On the contrary, I shall 
not only admit the possibility of c%'cry phenomenon alleged 
by any respectable number of reputable witnesses to have 
occurred, but I shall also assume the substantial accuiacy 
of the general statements made by spiritists regarding the 
leading phenomena of spiritism. But I shall attempt to 
explain their origin on other grounds than the supposition 
that they arc caused by the spirits of the dead. In other 
words, I admit the alleged phenomena, but deny the allegec 
cause. 

I will not waste time, however, by altempliitg to prove 
by experiments of my own, or of others, that such phe- 
nomena do occur. It is loo late for that. The facts are 
too well known to the civilized world to require proofs at 
this time. The man who denies the phenomena of spirit- 
ism to-day is not entitled to be called a sceptic, he is 
simply ignorant ; and it would be a hopeless task to attempt 
to enlighten him. I shall Indulge in the hope, however, 
that by explaining the origin of the phenomena on rational 
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piinciples, and thus removing them from the realm of ihc 
supernatural, those wKo now assume to be sceptical may be 
indticed to investigate for themselves. Ii is easy to deny 
the existence of thai for which we cannot account by refer- 
ence to knotvn laws?, and it is easy to believe in thai which 
can be thus explained. This is especially true in regard to 
phenomena which arc popularly attributed to a supernatural 
origin. Modem scientists ha.ve an easy way of treating 
such phenomena, which consists in denying their existence 
and refusing to investigate. Such men would plug their 
own ears and deny the phenomenon of thunder if they 
could not account for it by reference to bws with which 
they are familiar. And such a proceeding would be no 
more senseless than, at this day, to deny the phenomena of 
spiritism. 

In justice, however, to those scientists who have sought 
to investigate the subject, and have failed to witness the 
phenomena promised, it must be said that in many in- 
stances their failure is attribut.^bb, not to any fault of their 
own, or lack of earnest purpose on their part, but to a 
want of knowledge of the fundaraental laws which pertain 
to the production of such phenomena. The reasons for 
the frequent failure to produce psychic phenomena in pres- 
ence of avowed sceptics has been fully discussed in a pre- 
vious cbipter of this book, to which the reader is referred. 
But at the risk of repetition they will be restated in their 
proper place in this chapter, as they pertain to the subject 
of so-called spirit phenomena. 

The laws which govern the production of the phenomena 
under consideration are precisely the same as tliose which 
pertain to all the other phenomena which have been dis- 
cussed ; and the fundamental propositions of our hypoiheeis 
apply with equal force to them all. Agaui, the reader is 
asked to recall those propositions, in order that their force 
and logical sequence may remain clear to his mind in this 
connection. They arc : — 

1 . The mind of man is dual in its nature, — objective 
and subjective. 
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3. The subjective mind is constantly controlled by 
KUggesuon. 

I'hffse two propositions would seem to have been so vrell 
eslablished as Co need no fiinher elucidstion .u this timr. 
The subsidiary proi>osition, which applies lu the phenomeiia 
tindei consideration, is that, — 

3. The subjective- mind, or entity, possesses physical 
power ; lh,n is, the power 10 make itself hciiril and felt, and 
lo raoi'e ponderable objects. 

This mayseem at first glance lo be begging the question; 
but its truth must be assumed provisioually, for the sake 
of the argument which follows. It will readily be seen 
that if those three propositions can be established, all the 
physical phenomena of spiritbtn can be accounted for on 
the ground thai living inan possesses inherently the power 
to produce them. Antl this is the position which we luusl 
lime, for it appears to be the truth, 
'It must be acknowledged by all who have witnessed, 
under test conditions, any of the physical phenomena, that 
there is a dynamic force residing somewhere that is capable 
of moving ponderable objects without physical contact, 
and that this force, whatever it is, or from whatever source 
it emanates, possesses intelligence, oftentimes to a rcmatlc* 
able degree. Now, this intelligent force either emanates 
from the spirits of the dead, or il does not. If it does not, 
il necessarily follows that it emanates from the living. That 
this last supposition b the true one is evidenced by many 
of the charade ristics of the intelligence ivhich it manifests, 
a'mung which the following are prominent : — 

It is essentially a human intelligence, and neither rises 
above nor sinks below the ordinary intelligence of humanity. 
The mtelligence is always on a level with that of the 
medium through whom it manifests ibelf. That is, it never 
rises so far above that of the medium ats to preclude the 
posaiMlity of its having its origin in the medium's subjective 
mind. That it often rises above the medium's known objec- 
tive mtelligence, is well known and admitted. But we liavc 
already aeen what leniarkablc powers the subjective mind 
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possesses Lu certata lines of iatellectual activity, uid with 
what limitalions it is hedged about j :iiid we lind that Uie 
iutcUcctual feats of mccliuins possess all the characlcrbtics 
belonging to suLjcctivc intelligcucc, — the same woadciful 
puwers, and the same limitutioiis. That so-called spirit 
comniimicatious alwiiys correspond to the nature of the 
medium's mind and character, and arc liiaitct] by fais 
capacity, is admitted by all the ablest writers on spiritism ; 
and their greatest ingenuity is taxed to account for the fact, 
ileged com niuiiic alio Qs tioiu tlic greatest phitusophcis who 
ave gone before, amount to the nieit-at twaddle wlien fil- 
tered through an ignorant niedinm. 

Again, we find that tlie intelligence isi controllable by 
the power of Kuggesition. This is shown jn the re;i(!inesi 
with which "stpiiits" can be made to respond to calls made 
upon thcin, whether they have aay real existence or nut. 
It 13 well knuwu that any one* can as readily obtain a com- 
munication from an imaginary person as from a real one, 
from a living person as from the dead, providing the me- 
dium does not happen to know the facts. The writer has 
had frequent and veiy affectionate communications from 
an iinaginaty dead sister, and has occasionally had a very 
touching communication from himself, the medium bchcv- 
ing the name to represent a dead brother. The fict that 
he never had either brother or sister made the communica- 
tion all the more convincing, 

This perfect amenability to control by suggestion is 
evinced in another most remarl^ablc way. It is well knon;D 
tij everj' person who has been in the habit of attending 
spiritual stances how necessary it is tlut "harmonious con- 
ditions" should prevail. The very presence of an avowed 
sceptic will often prevent any raanifcstations. It frequently 
happens that some one present remarks, in a despairing tone, 
that he does not expect any manifcatations, "because it al- 
ways happens timt when I am present no communications 
can be had." When such a remark is made, the chances aic 
ten to one that the "spirits" will refuse to respond. Why 
this happens, spiritists hare laboriously attempted to explain, 

>4 
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but never satisfactorily, except lo themselves. The (act (liai 
a spirit, iXJssesiing sufficient power to move a table, raise tt 
piAno to the ceiliog. or levitate the medium, should b« pAia- 
Ij-zed in presence of one who does not belie%'e in spirits, is 
simply inexplicabltf , except upon the one hypothesis, namely, 
that the power evoked \% that of the subjective mind of the 
medium, which is anienahle to control by the mysterious 
power of siiggcsiion. It ts incoQceivable that the spirit of 
Napoleon Eoniparte, who, wheii living, swayed the destin- 
ies of nations, used kings and popes as his puppets, and led 
his hosts to successful battle against the combined armiea 
of Euiopc, should, when dead, shrink, abashed and power- 
less, in presence of some one man who happens not to 
believe in spiritism. Bill it can be readily imdetstood how 
a Stance should prove a failure when we assume that th« 
power that moves the table or writes the communications 
IS exercised by the subjective intclligenfc of the medium, 
aad that the presence of an avem-cd sceptic operates as hc 
ever-present and all-pnlent suggestion that the promised 
manifestations arc imiKissiblc in his presence. It is in strict 
accordance with the imiversal law of 3^l^estion that such 
should be the result. It is tliis consl.int amenability to con- 
trol by suggestion which always hampers mediums when 
they are giving test seances in the presence of sceptical in- 
vestigator ; and I undertake lo say that no medium ever 
was, or ever can be, powerfiit enough tu produce liis phe- 
ooracna under test conditions in presence of a hostile and 
aggressively sceplicil investigating committee. It is no 
fault of the medium that tins is the case, and it is no test 
whatever of the genuineness of his phenomen,t. But it is 
presumptive, if not conclusive, evidence that the soiuce of 
his phenomena resides within himself, ami hence is amen- 
able to the universal law which governs the action of all 
subjective intelligence and power. Neither is it any reflec- 
tion upon the sincerity of the investigator that he fails to 
witness the phenomena that have been promised. Kb 
ignorance of the law which governs the subject-matter, 
together with his desire to be fnink and honest enough with 
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thu .oedium to put him in possession of a Imotvlcdgc of \m 
sentiments and prejudices, leads Ijiui uiiivittlngly to place 
an insupcraWe bamcr iu the wny of success. It unfoitu- 
nalcly happens that many professional rijcdiums, despairing 
of success in jiroiliicing tiie genuine ptienomcno, and more 
tiian ordinarily anxious to earn the reward of success, will, 
under such circuinsUinces, resori to fraud and legerde- 
main. The leinptdiioa to do so is gicat when he tefletta 
vipon how much is at stake, the: iiuiiiediate moneury rewitrd 
promised being the least consideration. His professional 
piidc, his bve of approlwtiou, his hope of future fame aud 
cmolmiient in case he succeeds ia convincing a sceptical 
scieniific invcsligatur, — all operate to constitute a tcrapla- 
tion too great to be always snccesafuUy withslood. JJf^iiiks, 
he knows that, under favorable conditions, he can produce 
the genuine phenomena, that he has produced them again 
and again, and he quiets his conscience by reflecting that 
it can do no harm (o resort to legerdemain to simuJute that 
which he knows to have a genuine existence. 

lo this connection it may be well to stale what must 
already be obvious to the intelligent reader; namely, that 
the only way to secure the production of genuine phe- 
nomena is, first, to secure the confidence of the medium by 
assuming to be in hearty sympathy with him, aud by giving 
him to umicritand that you than>nghly believe in his hon- 
esty and his pciwer to produce genuine phenomena. Give 
him ail the time he wants, and assure him tliat you are in 
no huny; remembering always that quiet passivity and un- 
disturhcd serenity of mind on the part of a medium is an 
indispensable prerequisite to success, not only in producing 
the phenomena, but in enieiing the siibjeciivo condition. 
It is precisely the same in this respect as it is in hypnotism. 
The condition of the medium, when in .1 tranc« or partial 
trance, is precisely the condition of a hypnotized person, 
and he is subject to the same laws, and the luime conditions 
are necessary and indispensable to his success. Every 
hypnotist knows that it would be madness to antagonize a 
hypnotic subject by anggesting to him ia advance that be is 
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ao impostor, or tfaat bj'pDotk phenonieiu ore mere bumbug. 
and then expect to liypuoiize hira and produce the phe- 
noaieni. When investigatois lealke this one £ict tbcy nill 
have takcD the primary lesson in spiritistic investigation. 
Every one who undcrstamls the fiist principles of hypnotism 
knows what folly it would be to subject the science to the 
test or allowing a sceptical mvcstigator to take a subject in 
hand and begin the openttou of trjiiig to hypnotize iiim by 
assuring him thut hypnotism b itapostuie, and all subjects 
are mere pretenders. And yet otie who investigates hypao* 
ti£m in that way do«3, in eiTeci, precisely wh.it the s««ptical 
investigator of iiptrili&itc phenomena does when he avows 
his scepticism to the medium in adv^uicc. If investigators 
ii\>uld observe the lulc here suggested, and always endeavor 
to put the medium at his case and accede to all the con- 
ditions prescribed by him, instead of insisting upon test 
conditions of their own devising, they n-ould soon find that 
tliey would witness all the phenomena desired, snd under 
fxmditions that prtcludc the possibility of fraud or leger- 
demain. Auy other course almost of necessity defeats the 
object sought. 

It will be seen, therefore, lh;it a failure to produce phe- 
nomena at a given time does not necessarily indicate fraud 
on the pari of the medium ; and in strict justice to profes- 
sional mediums, who as a class have been brought into dis* 
repute by the fraudulent practices of some of their number, 
it must be said that the detection of a medium in fraudulent 
practices does not per se prove that he was consciously 
guilty; for it is an undoubted fact that when a medium is 
tmconscious, and his subjective mind is in control, it often 
BcCs capriciously, and presumably fraudulent practices might 
be indulged in vb-ilhotit the objictivc knowledge or consent 
of the medium. Therefore, until thi- laws governing llie 
subject-matter are better understood, we should extend the 
broadest charity over tlic professional medium, except in 
CSEes where it is discovered that the paraphernalia neces- 
sary for the pcrpcWalion of fraud have been prepared by 
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At this point the ciucsiion will naturally be asked, " How 
can a medium, professional or oihcrftif.c, be entitled to 
credit fur huncsly, who represents himself iis being able to 
hold toininuniou with the spirits of the dead, or to be an 
iastTument tbrougb which communicatioos from spirits 
of the dead can be obtained, if, in point of fact, such 
communications have their origin wholly within his own 
personality ? " 

This is perhaps the most pertinent and the most far- 
reaching question lliat could be formulated in regard to 
the hypothesis under consideration. If it could not be 
fairly answered from a purely scientific sUndpoint, our 
hypothesis would not be worthy of further discussion; for 
it is simply impossible to presuppose that all the imincnse 
number of mediums, professional nnd private, who may 
be found in all rants of society thioughotil the civiliMd 
world, arc deliberately and consciously perpetrating a fraud 
upon mankind. On the contrary, 1 hyre take occasion 
to s;ty that there is no system of religious belief which is 
so thoroughly fortified by facls as thiil of spiritism, when 
its phenomena arc Wewed from the standpoint of the inves- 
tigator who is un-icquaintcd with the latest scientific dis- 
coveries in the domain of experimental psychology. But 
with that knowledge in possession, the evidential value of 
the phenomena of sjiiritism is vastly depreciated, and the 
high character of the medium for truth and ancerily loses 
all its weight as a Victor in the case. 

The intelligent reader has already anticipated the anitwer 
to the foregoing question. It is simply this: that the sub- 
jective mind of the medium, being controlled by suggestion, 
believes itself to be the spirit of any deceased person whose 
name is suggested. It has been educated to that belief 
through the objective education and environment of the 
individunl. It is, by the taws of its being, absolutely con- 
trolled by the objective belief of the medium, and the 
suggestions embraced in ihit belief. It is true that it often 
acti capriciou)ily and independently, but it is alwaj-s in 
j)ur&uancc of the auto-suggestion or belief of the medium 
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that it ia an extraneous and, therefore, an uidepeadent 
power. 

No one who has witnessed even the stage exhibitions of 
the phenomena uf hypnotism will doribt the substantial tnith 
of this proposition. An intelligent subject can be made to 
assume any iiumher of characters, diverse as ihe antipodes, 
and in each one be will imitate itie original in thought, 
word, and action with perfect fidelity, so far as he knows 
the chaxacier, li:tbits, and idiosyncrasies of the individual 
personated, finniy bclic%'ii)g himself to be the iodividual he 
represents. He may, with the same facihty, be transformed 
into an angel or a devil or an animal ; and he will never 
doubt the truth of the suggestion, or fail to act the charac- 
ter suggested, so fir as it is pliysicnily possible. These facts 
are well known to all hypnotists, as well as to all wha witness 
the common stage exhibitions of the phenomena. Some 
stage hypnotists have much difficulty in preventing their 
subjects from exhibiting spiritistic phenomena on the plat- 
furm. This was a common experience of Professor Cad- 
well, an American performer, who was himself a spiritist. 
When it became known to hi* audiences and subjects that 
the]atterivereliablelobe"controlIedbyspirits," the trouble 
became very marked, and the professor was greatly annoyed 
by the frequency with which his subjects were seized upon 
by " passing spirits," and made to receive communications 
and perform other antics in the iinme of the spirits; of their 
dead acquaintances. The phenomena exhibited through 
these subjects were identical with those shown through ordi- 
nary mediums, and indeed some of liis best subjects after- 
wards became successful professional mediums. That the 
liability of the professor's subjects to lapse into mediumship 
was the result of suggestion is shown by the fact that Pro- 
fessor Carpenter, who was Cadwell's pupil, and operated by 
bis methods, and was iq every sense his peer as an operator, 
never had any trouble with mediumistic phenomena, for the 
simple reason that he was carefal to avoid suggesting the 
idea to his subjects that such a thing was possible. In point 
of £ict it is well tDom to many hvpnotists that all the phe- 
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nomcna of spiritism can be Kproduced through ilieir sub- 
jects ty simply suggesting to them thai they are under th« 
control of spirits. Of course it rosy be slid that the spirits 
do actually take possession of a hypnotic subject wlicn per- 
mitted to do so, and that it ts the geuuine control of spirits 
after all. The answer to this is that it is also just as easy 
to obtain communications (com a living person through a 
hypnotic subject &s from a dead one, and fi'om an ima^naiy 
person .is from a real oue, by merely making the jiroper 
suggetjtion. The same is true of any medium, foe that mat- 
ter, aa will presently be shown. 

It iii obvious, therefore, that the universal law of sugges- 
tion operates upon the subjective miad of a medium with 
the same force and certainty as upon all others. He is in 
the subjective, or hypnotic, condition. The suggestion that 
he is about to be controlled by the spirits of the dead is 
ever present to his mind, and is all potent. It is a part of 
his education. It is his religious belief. No other expla- 
nation of the mysterious phenomena is known to him. He 
knotvs only that he is moved by a power, an intelligence, 
over which he exerts no conscious control. It gives utter- 
ance to thoughts beyond his comprehension, and possesses 
knowledge of matters of which he consciously knows nothing. 
His conclusion is, first that the intelligence is something 
extraneous to his personality, and secondly that it must be 
that of an inhabituit of anotlier world. From his stand- 
point it is the only rational conclusion. His hereditary 
belief in the immorality of the soul confirms it. His read- 
ing of the Bible sanctions the belief in the power of spirits 
to hold communion with the living. His hope of a life 
beyond the grave, and his longing to hold communion with 
the loved and lost, combine to give his conclusions a wel- 
come reception in the chambers of his mind. 

A more potent suggestion was never forced upon the sub- 
jective mind of man than this ; and in obedience to the 
universal law, it must be believed by the medium's subjec- 
tive mind, and acted upon accordingly. And i.Vi*i sjM^'wSAHt 
mind d^ci bciieve the aiiggeiliou moa «np\\e\ll?j. W v^ *^"A 
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Bot, the law oT suggestion would have no place in expert- 
mental psycliology, and all the conclusions dcducible there- 
from would have to be revised. So believing, it follows that, 
wlicn questioned, it mil iinheailatiagly affinn that it b the 
^irit of whatever person is saggestcdj and so far as the 
medium knows the character or aotecedeuts of the spirit 
invoked, that spirit will be personated with all th« pre- 
ternatural aeuiucn chaiacteristic of eubjective mental 
activity. 

If the cluin of reasoniiig by which the medium and bis 
friends h.ive arrived at the conclusion that the phenomena 
inusi proceed from dist-nibodied spirits Ecems to ihem to be 
perfect, their conviction rises to the dignity of a certainty, 
in their estimation, when the supposed spirit begins to for- 
ward alleged cummunicalions from the hypothetical border- 
land of another world. They find that his alleged "control " 
is able to tell them secrets which tlicy supposed to be safe 
in their own custody, or perhaps only known to themselves 
and ihe deceased whose spirit has been invoked. He will 
describe the character nnd personal appearance of deccised 
persons whom it w.as impossible that he should have known 
in lifr, sometimes even giving their mines and ages ; he will 
iell of incidents in their career known oaly to the person 
for whose benefit the cumnmnication is given. 

If the sitter is sccpticzil, and has learned something of 
telepathy, his ready objection is that all this is "miod- 
reoding." But presently the medium will describe some 
one of whom the sitter has not thought for years, who was 
utterly unknown to the medium, and of whom he never 
heard. It is then that the sitter is confounded. His tele- 
pathic explanation Is exploded, for he "was not thinking 
of the deceased at aii ; it coidd not, therefore, be mind- 
rending," he declares, with all ihe enthusiasm of a new 
convert whose last objection has been answered. 

There is no more common or popular explanation of cer- 
tain phases of spiritistic phenomena than nltribuiing them 
to liiiDd-rctdiag. \Vhcn a medium relates to you incidents 
ot yoar fife of which )'ou know he bas no VK'j\'3Vks>Kfto-i^- 
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edge, the aiMt obvious explanation is that he reads your 
mind, — that is, if you do doi belietre ihat he is controlled by 
spirits; and yc-ii arc unduublcdly right. But when he tells 
you of things that you had forgotten, and describes persons 
of whom you are not thinking, yoii jump to the conclusiun 
that thought- rciiding docs not expLiin lliat paiUuulai phe- 
nomenon. .\nU it is just here that you make a mistake, for 
the reason thai you do not understand the first principles 
of mind-re-iding. But when it is once understood that mind- 
reading is the commuDion of two suhjcctivc minds, and that 
the objective or conscious thoughts of ihc sitter have no 
necessary effect upon tiie chamctcr of the communications, 
it will be seen that the fact that the siiier was nor con- 
Gciously thinking of the per&on described, or had forgotten 
the incident recalled, has no evideDti;il value whatever. The 
sitter may or may not be thinking consciously of the subject 
of the communication; he may even be endeavoring to 
cause the roediuoi to speak of some particular one with 
whom he earnestly desires to commmiic;ite. It makes no 
difference whatevei, for it is the uppermost thought of the 
subjective mind that is rcjd, and of that the sitter has 
neither knowledge nor conscious control. That the me- 
dium relates incidents of tbe Ktttet's life which he had for- 
gotten until reminded of them, is not at all strange or 
unaecountable, when we remember that the memory of the 
subjective mind is perfect. Neither is there any evidentltl 
value in the f.ict that the sitter cannot remember an inci- 
dent related by the medium ; for he must remember that 
objective memory retains little, comp.inuively, of the iaci- 
dcnts of Hfe, wliile the subjective mind retains all. 

It will thus be seen thai in order to explain the phe- 
nomena of spiritism on the hypothesis that it has its origin 
wholly within the suhccinscious mind of the medium, it is 
not necesMry to presuppose that he is dishonest or insincere 
when he attrihutcs it to disembodied spirits. In the absence 
of knowledge on bis part of the recent discoveries in psy- 
chologioil science, he has the best of tcawos ^q\ -oo \i»?^w«- 
VDB, U>r up to the present time no Olher \v^^Q\Xves« Vaa 
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been advanced which will account for all the phenomena on 
any other rational supposition. But the two great laws — 
duality of mind and suggestion — clear away the greatest 
stumbling-block in the way of scientific investigation of this, 
the greatest problem of the ages. It is now no longer 
necessary to deny the phenomena, since they can all be 
accounted for on scientific principles, outside the domain 
of the supernatural. It is no longer necessary to consider 
the spiritual medium either a fool or an impostor, since the 
phenomena are genuine, and their explanation on scientific 
principles is impossible, except in the light of very recent 
discoveries in psychic science. 

Having set forth the fundamental principles underlying 
the production of so-called spirit phenomena, we will 
now proceed briefly to examine their various phases and 
leading characteristics, and to show how the hypothesis 
under consideration applies to each of them with the same 
force and pertinency as in the case of the other psychic 
pbrnomena which have been considered. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PHENOMENA Or SPlRITlSXf (ffiS/itlUfd). 

tf.iriou* Classes of Plieiioniena. — Clairvojanirc. — Its Field n*t >«l 
dfiiily defineJ. — TdciJiuhy invades its Aiicitnt Domain. — 
Simple EKpetiineiits in Telqi.aliy, — Tlidr Significance. — Tele- 
pathic Power in Medium*. — Telepathic Vi>ioiiii. ^ A Typical 
S<fanCC. — Wonilciful Kxliibitiou of Telepathic rower. — An Af- 
fediiig Interview of the Sitter with Himself. — IJciliictioiia, — 
Visions of Inanimate Tbings a* well as o( Dcctaied Persons — 
Spirit of tl»e Jack of Clubs. — Subjective Memory. — Spirit Iden- 
tity. — Allan (Cardcc's Obscrvalioiis. — Ilia Ill'ipcal ConeluMaiiS. 
— HiaSuprenis Tcsl. — Ttlcjjathic ExpluulioiL. — Four Ways of 
explairing liis Teat Case. 

THERE are seveml wnys ty which the operations of the 
subjective mind can be brought above the threshold of 
consciousness. When this is lione by any one of the va- 
rious methods, s. phenomenon is produced. Each of these 
phenomena h;is been, at some time in the history of m.aa« 
kind, attributed to the agency of disembodied spirits. 

The leading phenomena above alhtded to are clnirvoj^- 
ance, diiraudience, telepathy, mesmeinsin, or hypnotism, 
automatic writing, percussive sotin.ls (spirit-rapping), nnove- 
menl of ponderable bodies (table-tipping), and phantasraic 
appearances. 

or these, clairvoyance, telepathy, and hypnotiHin have 
geueiiilly ceased to be regarded as proceeding from super- 
natural agencies. They are now recognized as powers 
inherent in manki/id, :\nd. as will be seen, ar« Vu^iA^ vta 
ployed to explain other phcnomtiu. 
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Of cl«m-oyit)ce little will be said, for the reason that it 
it stlU an open question among scientists who hive been, 
and ue stiU, iuvcsligattng the subject, whether independent 
clairvoyauice exists us a powi^r of the huoiao mind. Sufli- 
cient o'idcnce has not been brought to my iiticntioa to 
dcinonslrate its existence. Certainly the great bulk of phe- 
nomena which are popularly regarded as evincing clairvoy- 
int power must now be referred to tclcpath}-. It must be 
•■id, however, that many phenomena have been pio<luced 
which cannot at present be accounted for on any other 
hj'polhesis than that of independent clairvoyance. Yet it 
is not tmpos^ble that, when the laws of telepathy arc better 
understood, all so-called clairvoyant phenomena may be 
referred to thai agency. For the purposes of our argu- 
ment, however, it b not specially tmp»runt that the dis- 
ttoctioD should be clearly drawn between the two, inasmuch 
as telepathy, which is an undoubted power of the sub- 
jective mind, sufficiently explains all the so-called spirit 
Ulic phenomena involving the perception by the roediui 
of facts Hot within his own experience or his previous 
knowledge. 1 will therefore lirst treat of those phenom- 
ena the mysteries of which are directly and primarily re- 
ferable to telepathy. 

A very simple experiment will enable almost any one to 
demonsitate telepathic power. Lei a person be securely 
blindfolded, by taking a pair of kid gloves, folding them 
into pads, placing them over his ej'cs, and bia<.ling tiiera on 
by means of a handkerchit-f. Then let a circle be farmed by 
a few persons, with their bonds joined, the percipient forming 
one of the circle. Let a citd be selected at r^indom from 
a pack, taking care that no on; sees any other card of the 
pack, even for an instant, until tlie experiment is over. 
Then place the cani in plain sight of all but the percipient, 
and let them fix thcii minds and gaze upon the card, and 
in silence await the result. In the meantime the percipient 
should bs and remn.in in a perfectly passive and tranquil 
frame of mbd, and simply watch for ti&ions. He will soon 
begin to sec indistinct objects floating in the darkness, and 
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these objects will presently begin to Tonn themselves into 
shapes more disticci. They nLiy be evanescent, and disap- 
pear at jntenals; but ihey will soou retuni in still more 
defimte fonii, and will ncntuully asmioe some shspc that 
will suggest ibe card selected. It nui^ be that a vision of 
the whole card will be preheated, exactly as it t^ or it may 
be that there will be a sort of allegorical representation of 
it. For instance, io aa experiment tried in presence of the 
author the ten of diamonds had been selected. Instead of 
seeing a vision of the card, there was on appearance of 
ten real di;miond&, arranged in rows corresponding to the 
rows of spots on the card, each one sending forth rays of 
liijht and Kcimillalions of color. As it was the first cxpcri* 
ment the percipient had ever tried, he was at a loss to 
know the me-ining, if it had any, of the vision ; but as it 
persisted in coming, he finally ventured to remark, iTCsilat- 
ingly, that he had an " imprestsion of the ten of diamonds." 
The applause which followed told him th.it his snbjective 
mind had conveyed to his consciousness by means of 3Ji 
allegorical viitiuii the information ii liad tclopathically re- 
ceived. It may here be remarked panmthetically tliat the 
subjective mind of ni.in .ippears to be (and of allegory as a 
means of conveying it^ llioughtrs or infjrmatiyn nbovc the 
threshold of conwiousness. The histoiy of m.inkind is f«U 
of illustrations of lliU &ct. 

When the next card was selected, th ( percipient saw the 
vision of a single heart spot floating in tlie darkness, unat- 
tachfd to anything like a card ; where^ipon he ventured to 
name the ace of hearts, which was (orrcct. In all, live 
cards were selected at this silting, ard each one was named 
correctly, with the exception of the last, which was the five 
of spades. The five of clubs was named ; but the percipi- 
em explained his mistake by saying that one-half of each 
spot was concealed from his view, namely, the points of the 
spade spots, which appeared to be thnist into the darkness 
so to speak, leaving only the handle end of the spades ex- 
posed to view. As that half of the sp-ide spot correspondg 
exactly to the correspoodiog half of a club spot, the mis- 
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take W3S oitural, and was really of as great, if not greater, 
evidential value than if the card had been correctly named. 

Others of the campjay tried the same experimeut, gener- 
ally without physical contact with any one else, and each 
one was able to name some of the cards correctly. But no 
one was able to name correaly a card which was not seen 
by some one else, — which showed clearly that the power to 
see the card resulted from telepathy, and not from inde- 
pendent clairvoy.incc. It should he here stated that there 
were six in the company, each one of whom tried the ex- 
periment, and each scored a sufficient number of successes 
to remove the rt-sult from the domain of eoineidencc. 

These experiments were as simple a.s could well be de- 
vised, and to the unretlccting mind may seem trifling, But 
I shall endeavor to show that they possess unmeasured 
significance. 

Before proceeding to do so, it may be well to state that 
vJiions resulting from telepathic communion are as varied 
as is the character of the communicants or the subjects of 
the messages. I'hey are often seen by the percipient as 
plainly as the objective reality could be seen; and events 
are depicted by means of visions tliat re-enact the scenes, 
with aU the characters and actors represented, as perfectly 
as the reality itself,' 

It now remains to show how this feculty of reading 
Ihe minds of others is unconsciously employed by spirit 
mediums to impart to their clients information regarding 
penons and events of which the medium has no previous 
linowledge. 

We will consider, for this purpose, the ease of a medium 
who develops no physical phenomena, but who simply 
receives his visitor, tells him of the events of his past life, 
describes his sptrit-fricnds, conveys or.a! communications 
from them, and occasionally drops into prophecy. The 
visitor may or may not be n prufessed believer in spirit- 
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J9m; 1)ut the bet that he ii there to consult a medhim 
shows a f^ith sufficient foi Uie purpose in view, and pro- 
pinquity places bis subjective miad tn rapp&rt with that cA 
the tnediuin. We will suppose that thi& U the first time 
that the two have met, and that the medium is entirely 
unacqiiainttrd with the character, ihe antecedents, or the 
deceased friends of the sitter. The first thing that the 
medium does is !o become wholly or partially self-hypno- 
tized. He may go into the state only partially, and appear 
to the visitor to be in his normal condition. He may, and 
probibly does, believe that his " control" takes possession 
of his body and talks through him; he han, as we have 
already seen, every reason for this belief. He is taken 
possession of by some unseen force, is guided by some 
nnseen intelligence which posscMes powers and attributes 
of which he is not conscious in his noimal condition. He 
has no other hypothesis to account for the extraordinary 
m.-inifc'itations of which that intelligence is the source. 'Jo 
make assurance doubly sure, the intelligence tells him that 
it is the spirit of some deceased person, and gives him a 
detailed and very plausible account of itself. He is forced 
to believe the statements of his subjective entity, for he 
knows no reason for believing otherwise, and it, in turn, is 
compelled by the laws of its being to believe itself to be 
what it Kpr^seuts ; for the suggestion has been made to it 
that it Is the spirit of a deceased person. That suggestion 
having been made in a general way, to begin with, his sub- 
jective mind will proceed to fill in the details in some way 
with in,in.-elloiis acumen, and with such lo^cal drcumatan- 
tialiiy of detail as to deceive "the very elect." It is just 
as it is in the case of a hypnotized person, who, in pur- 
suance of a post-hypnotic suggestion, having done some 
absurd act, when qaestioncd as to why he did it, will, on 
the instant, invent some reason so plausible that the act 
will i;eem perfectly natural to one who docs not know its 
origin. 

Again, the subjective mind of the sitter is also contioUed 
by a suggestion, more or less strong, that spirits cf the dead 
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are about to be invoked ; and it is aUo ready with its logical 
deductions ftom the pwnniscB suggested, and will perform 
its part in the stance with the same alacrity and acumen. 
Here, then, we have two subjective minds tH rapport^ and 
the telepathic conditions for a successful sdance are estab- 
lished. Tlie slirewd and successful mediiira, asujJly begins 
by malciag some very nomplinieDtiiry rcnurks concerning 
the character and mental ottiilmtea of the sitter. This puts 
the latter at his ease, and gives him an exalted opinion 
of the goad sense sjid judgment of llie medium. Some in- 
cidents of the sitter's life may then be reliited, and his oc- 
cupation indicated. Il will generally be done in terms such 
as, indicate the tact that the medium obtains his imprea 
sions by means of visions. For instance, the writer onc( 
heard a medium ia New Vork city describe the occupation 
of an examiner in the United Stales Patent Office. The 
two had never met before, and did not know of each other's 
existence ten minutes before the stance. Even the n.iniie 
of the sitter had been withheld from the medium, for the 
purpose of testing her telepathic powers, and for the further 
purpose of convincing one of those present that spirits of the 
dead had nothing to do with the manifestations. The mem- 
ben of the party introduced each other by fictitious names, 
and ulked spiritism to the medium until " harmonious con- 
ditiohs" were established, when the stance began. "I see 
an immense building," she began, " with a great number of 
rooms in it. In one of these rooms 1 see you, seated at a 
large desk, with a great many papers upon it. I see drawings, 
apparently of machinery, spread out upon the desk before 
you. It seems to mc that you must have something to do 
with patent rights." She was informed that her conjecture 
was thus far correct It should here be remembered that i 
mediuin should always be encouraged by a frank acknowl- 
edgment when he is correct. It encourages him, puts him 
at his ease, and constitutes a suggestion that he is able to 
jwrceive the truth in reference to that p.ircicutar person; 
and, consequently, helps him to proceed correctly with other 
manifestntions. 
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" Bat," continued the lady, " Ihis is not your only oc- 
cupation. I see you in your library at home, siiiroumted 
by books and inatius<:ript5. Vou appeal to be writing a 
book." 

She then went on to describe coneclly all the bookcases 
and other furniture in the room, and then sJiid, — 

" 1 sec the pathway by which yyu h:ivc arrived at your 
preseat conclusion in reference to the subject of your book. 
It 13 all strewn with rubbish and weeds, all of which you 
have thrown aside. But you see a great light ahead, and 
are pursuing that with perfect confidence and steadiness o( 
purpose." 

" Am I in the right path? " iriquircd the cxftmincr. 

" I cannot tell, for I cannot perceive the Kubject on which 
you are writing. I think you are. however, for tbc light ahead 
teems so clear." 

After a pause she added, — 

" You are making one mistake. You think that you are 
doing it al! yourself. But you are not. You arc constantly 
guided by a great spirit." 

" Who b he?" was asked, with all the greater interest 
because the gentleman wiw writing a book, and, like every 
other author, felt that he had perceived " a great light ; " 
moreover, if he was sure of anything connected with it, be 
was sure that he was doing it himself, without the aid of any 
spirit or spiriu. " Give me (he name of my spirit friend and 
guide," he added. 

" I cannot do that to-day," she replied, with the trae com- 
mercial instinct of the professional medium; "come to-mor- 
row, and I will try to give you the name." 

Accordingly, the same party visited her the next day, 
when she made every effort to obtain the name, but witli* 
out success. It should be stated here that the lady was a 
slate-writing mPdinm. Communication after communica- 
tion was written, but without signature, and all efforts 10 
obtain the name were futile. Finally the gentleman said, 
in an aside apparently not intended for the eats of the 
medium, "I think f know who it is. It must be either 

te 
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A B [naming a living friend in Washington], or my brother, 
C D [giving his own name]," for he K.id no brother, limg 
or dead. Immediately a communiutioii was written ont, 
sipicd by the supposed spirit brother, aanouncing the (act 
that he, and he alone, was the inspiring power in charge 
of the literarj' work named, that he was the " guardian 
spirit " of the gentlcmao, over wliom he was " consiandy 
watching," etc. 

The emotions created by the afiecliog terms of the com- 
muniradon can be imagined when it is stated that ail pres- 
cat, save the medium, knew that the name was that of the 
sitter, and that he never had a brother. But these emo- 
tions quickly gave place lo wonder and admiration when it 
was discoverei.! that the signatiire was an almost exact repro- 
duction of his own, with all its salient peculiarities failhfulljr 
reproduced. 

Comment upon this wonJerfiil admixture of gentiine 
telepathic power and conscious or unconscious fraud will 
not be indulged in, save to remark that the first day's pro- 
ceedings exhibited marvellous telepathic power under the 
most perfect test coodilions. As to the second day's per- 
formance, it need only be said that if the communication 
had been from a genuine spirit, struggling in vain to remem- 
bcr his own name, it shows that even spirits are controlled 
by the subtle power of suggcsdon ; for he had no hesitation 
in assuming the name of the sitter when that name was sug* 
gcsled, and he so completely identified himself with that 
person as to rcprodoce his signature with marvellous acca* 
racy. It may be said that a fraud was perpetrated upon^ 
the medium. To this the plea of guiliy must be entered,' 
together with a plea of extenuating circumstances, in that it 
was done in pursuit of scientiHc truth. Whether the inter- 
ests of truth were subsen'ed, the reader mnst judge for him- 
self. To that end he must nsli himself the question whether 
it is not more probable that this nvuiifcstation was of the 
subjective entity of the medium mther than of an indepen- 
dent, disembodied spirit. Conceding the inherent power in 
mankiod to convey and receive telepathic conuuuiiicatioiis, 
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ft must be cvlijcnt that tclcpsiliy Is a sufncicot cxpUoaiioo 
of what occuricd tlie Tint day. It is true liut the mediam 
thought That liie iiilbimaijon thus obtained was conveyed to 
het by Jiscmludicd spirits. But that docs not change the 
tuts; and wheu a pheaonicQoi] u cxphcablc by reference 
to known iiiitunil laws, we have neither occasion nor logical 
right to seek an cxplanalton in the reakn of the supeiDatu- 
lal. I'he »ecoDd day'a pcrfuimancc is as easily ex]>licablc 
under the well-known laws of hypiioUsm, The medium was 
in a paitially hypnotic state, htr subjective inind was active 
and in conttol of her physical powers, and was nece.<isanly 
perfectly amenable to control by su^estion from any source. 
la obedience to the laworaiHu-suggi.-sl!on,3t believed itself to 
be a disembodied spirit. Itacted in that capacity far enough 
to write communicatione of the standard, iodctiikite charac- 
ter common to such productions, but could give no name, 
for the simple reason that there was no name to give, and 
none had been suggeatcd. But the instant a name was sug- 
gested it seised upon it, and, in pursviancc of the suggestion 
that it represented the sitter's brother, wrote just such a 
communication as the logic of the sitoation dictated, be- 
lieving, without a doubt, that it was actually the spirit of 
the deceased brother of the sitter. It may be asked why, 
if the mrdium was possessed of snch wonderful telepathic 
power, did she not perceive the fact that she was being 
imposed upon, that the sitter was not sincere in his pro- 
fessions of a belief in spiritism, and that he had not a 
brother in the spirit-land. Simply because she was con- 
trolled, by the universal law of suggestion, and the oml sug- 
gestions had been made that he was a believt-r, and that he 
had a brother decewed. If she had disbelieved the state- 
ment, it would have constituted an exception to the opera- 
tion of .1 natural and universal law, — a suspension, in foci, 
of the laws of nature. 

On the olher hand, if we are to discard the foregoing ex- 
planalioD and hold that it was actually a disembodied spirit 
controlling the medium, wc must presuppose a spirit with- 
out a name, or without sufficient intelligence to lememhai 
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his Dxme. Either suppo^ticm, if it does do violence to 
common-sciuc;, is conuaiy to all the teachings of spiritists, 
wlio have led us to believe that the Iaw of spirit-life is that 
of eterual piugtess; that itll tnith staiids revealed to the 
pcrceptiai) of the disembodied soul. It would cause one 
to lose confidence in his guardian angels if he were forced 
to believe that a short residence in the spirit-land could 
reduce the itiimorial mind to such a state of imbecility. 

Thia digit&iiiya is iodulgcd in for the purpose of illustra- 
ting the fact that one of the means by which telepathic 
impressions are conveyed from one to another is by visions. 
The percipient sees a vision representing the incident 
iiought to be communicated by the agent. He sees the 
inuj;e of the object or person wliicli the agent desires him 
to see, Thus, when a person consults a niediura he gene- 
rally expects and desires to learn something of his deceased 
friends. Tlie medium goes into the subjective condition 
for that purpose. The visilui's mind is full of anticipation 
and hope that he will bo put into direct communication 
with the loved and lost. Presently the medium sees a 
vision of some person. He believes that he sees a spirit. 
He describes it, and it is found to correspond with one of 
the visitor's deceased friends. The visitor recognizes the 
description, and says so. He asks for Ihe name, and it is 
given. Then the medium sees a vision representing some 
incident Itnown only to the visitor and the deceased. He 
describes the incident, not, perhaps, as a vision which he 
sees, but as a statement of fact imparted to him by the 
spirit. The visitor very likely knows that the medium 
knew nothing of hira or of the deceased before that 
hcur. He is convinced that the medium has seen snd 
conversed with the spirit of his dead friend, and he is 
a convert to spiritism from that moment. Now, has the 
medium actually seen a spirit, or haa he merely read 
Ulie sitter's subjective mind? Is there any more reason 
ior supposing that he has seen a spirit of a dead man than 
there is for supposing tKit a mird-ieader sees the spirit of 
ifae ^3ck of clubs when the image of that card is lelepathed 
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tu him? Obviously not. The conditioQs arc precisely the 
same ia both cas«s. The percipient sees the image of that 
wliich is in the mind of th« agenl. In the one case, it is 
a cani ; ia the other It b an individual. If v. is the spirit 
of the individual that is seen in the one case, it is the 
spirit of the cnrd that is seen in the other. In the case of 
the New York medium, did she sec the spirit of the Patent 
OfBce, the spirits of the papers, the drawings, the desks, 
and the spirit of the cxaiuiner sealed at the spirit of 
one of the desks, examlnUig the spirits of the drawings 
and of the spcciiications ? 

I repeat it, ihe percipient sees the image of that which b 
in the mind of the agent, and he never sees more than that. 
It often happens that the image of some one is seen, of whom 
the agent b not consciously thinking at the moment. This 
has been already explained, on the obvious ground ih^t it is 
thesubjective,oruiiconscious, mind of the agent that is read. 
tt sometimes happens that some fact is related, some scene 
described, which the sitter cannot recall to mind, and he 
conscientiously declares that be never knew the fact related, 
nor witnessed the incident depicted. But when it is re- 
membered that the subjective mind of man retains all that 
he has ever seen, heard, or read, and that he retains com- 
paratively little in his objective recollection, it is extremely 
nnsafe for hira to declare that any one fact has never been 
known to him. It is merely negative evidence at best, and 
amounts only to a declaration that he does not recall the 
(act. Wlieii we consider how little we retain, in our objeo 
tive recollection, of what we have seen, heard, or read, we 
may well wonder that it does not oftener happen that so- 
called spirits tell us of circumstances which we do not re- 
member. On the wJiole, it may be safely assumed that no 
medium has ever yet been able to imparl any iuformatlon 
that is not knotv^n either to the medium or to some living 
person with whom he b en rapport. There is certainly 
nothing but the merest negative evidence, such as has been 
described, that such a lliiiig ever happened. On the other 
hand, there b the strongest possible evidence to the con- 
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uraiy, in the fact that there U room for a doubt on that 
question. It is scif-cviiicnt that il lacts, known neither to 
the lucdium not those surrounding him, — that is, &ct5 not 
knowa to him nor obtainable by means of telepathy, — can 
be perceived or obtained by him ftom imlependcnt sources, 
the evidence of that fact would be tlimst upon ua from tea 
thousand diiTeicot sources cvcty boui. Tbts \s ol^o nega- 
tive evidence, it is true, but it is all but conclusive. Tlios, 
the question of spirit identity has given spiritists no end of 
trouble. Their ablest writers have sought in vain for a soiu- 
tion of the question why it is that spirits constantly fail to 
give conclusive evidence of their identity by means which 
could not be referred to the knowledge of the medium or 
to telepathy. 

On this subject Allan Kardec, one of the ablest wiitcts 
on the subject, discourses as folloivs : — 

" The identity of contemporancouB spirits is much more easily 
provci), — thoHC whose character and habits arc known : for it 
is prcL'iKi:ly these habits, whicli they have not yet had time to 
throw aside, by which ihcy can be recogniicd." * 

This may be tnie -, but it is also true that where the 
"character and habits " of a supposed sj)irit are known to 
the mcdiHm, or to those who are in tclcpaihic rapport with 
him, simulation of Ihnt character and those habits !? per- 
fectly easy to the expert medium. The more generally the 
character and habits arc known, the less evidential %'alue is 
to be attached to their reproduelion. 

Our author then proceeds : — 

" Without doubt the spirit can give the proofs If asked, but 
he does not always do so, un1>:ss it is agrc^oalilc to hitn, and 
generally the asking wounds lijin ; for this reason it iiHould be 
avoided. In leaving his borly th« spirit has not laid aside his 
susccpliijility ; he is wonnded by any question tending to put 
liini to the proof. // h meh questions at cnt ve»uS4 moi dare io 
Propose to kirn, -aiete he living, for ftar of overstepping the 
bounds of propriety; why, then, should ihjre be less regard 
after bb death ? .Should a man enter a dmwing-n>oin and do- 

1 Book an Mcdiams, pp 331-2 
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dine to give his name, should we iruust, at all haurd», that he 
t!aoa\A prove Iiis identity by cxliibsting hb titles, iin<Jcr the pre- 
text than there arc troiiostors ? Would he not, auurnlly, haw 
the right to renJnU hia intturogatur oi the mica of good breed. 
Iiig? This IS wliat tlic spirit* do, cuhci bj- 1101 replying or by 
witiidra.wiug. Let US make a compohaoa. Suppose the as 
tToiiumer Anigo during Iiis life hai'l presented himsdU in a 
house where no one koew liim, and he had been thus addressed ; 
* You say you are Arago ; but as we do not know you, please 
prove il by anawering our questions- solve this astronomical 
problem ; tell us your name, your Christian name, those of your 
chiltiren, what you did such and such a day, at such an hour, 
etc.* What nuuld he have answered? Well, as a Spirit he 
will do just what he would have done during his lifetime ', aod 
othM spirits do the same." 

The above is considered the best leason that can be 
given for the fact that spirits whose character and habiK in 
life ate not generally known, or not known to the medium 
or to those surrounding hira, invariably tefuse to give proo& 
of their identity. But is his comparison pertinent? I 
tliink not. Il might be considered inipertiuent, nay, the 
very height of ill-breeding, if one should insist on proofs of 
ideotity when a. stranger is ca^iually introduced, or Intro- 
duces himself, in a drawing-iooin. liut let nsmakeanollier 
compcihsoa. Suppose a sticingcr — we, too, will say Arago 
llie astronomer — calls us up by telephone, and makes a 
statement of the most iransceadent interest and inirwrtanoc 
to vm, — astatemeat which, if true, will change the whole 
course of our lives and out habits of thought. He states 
that his special raiasion is to miikc this portentous an- 
tiounccmcnt to us, and that his n^me is Ar.ago, the astrono- 
mer. We know Arago the astronomer by reputation, but 
have never had the honor of his personal acquaintance. 
Wc know enough of him, however, to b< certain that he 
would tell tis the exact tnith as he understood it; and we 
would stake our dearest intcresU upon a statement of his 
regarding that about which he professed to have positive 
pereonal knowledge. Under such ciTcuTiistances would it 
be likely to wound his feelings or shock his sense of Qio 
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priciy if we ihoold reply throu^ the tdepbone soooetlung 
like ihia: — 

" Sir, ^<:nx message is of porunums import to m, aod 
we cannot besiute to believe it if we caa be assured that 
yon aie Arago the astronomer, as you represent. Wc casj 
bear yoa, bat we cannot see you, and yoa are not Touched . 
for by any one we know. PleaM: give as some proof of j-our 
idendty." 

Would Arago the astronomer, or any other sensible naio, 
wrap hiiiuetf in the maoile uf oQcoded dignity and treat usi 
with nlcot contempt^ or remind us of " the rules of good- 
breedii^ "? Certainiy not, especially if the object of hii 
exUtence was to make the commimicatioti, not only Tor oar 
indirtdoal benefit, but fur the purpose of giving to all mitn- 
kind that direct and po:titive assurance, that tangible eri- 
dence, for which all humanity has sought in vain sitice the 
dawn of creation. 

Our author then continues : — 

" While spirits refuse to answer puerile and Impertincnl 
questions which a pcnwn would hare hesitated to ask duriog 
ttirir lives, they often spontaneously ^tve irrefutable proote i^ 
their identity by their cliaracter, revealed in their [aoguagc, by 
the use of words that were fatnilbr to (hem. by dtlng certain, 
facts, — particuUrilicB of their life sometimes unknown to the' 
asitstAnls, aoil whose Inilh hu been verified. Proofs of Identity 
will spring up in many unforeseen ways, which do not present 
themselves at first sight, but in the course of conversations. It 
is better, then, to w:iit for them, without calling for them, ob- 
serving with earc all that may flow from llie nature of the 
commuoications. {Sec the fact given, No. To.) " 

Turning now to pnge 83 of the volume, we find the state- 
ment above alluded to, and it reads as follows : — 

*'0n a vessel of the Imperial French na/y, stationed in the 
Chinese seas, the whole crew, (roin the sailors up to the staff. 
major, were occupied In making tables talk. Tliey hit upon the 
idea of invoking the spirit of a lieutenant of this same vesseij 
some two years dead. He came, and aitcr various cominunlc 
lions, which astonl&hed every one, he said, by rapping, what fot ' 
^}ws : ' I pray you inatandy to pay the captain the sum of (h« 
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mentioned the sum), wlilch I owe htin, laA which I ng^i not 
baviiig beca able to repay before my death.' No one knew the 
fact; the captain himself had forgotten thc<3cbt, — svtry amall 
one: but on looking over his accounts, he found there the Ueu. 
tewant'B debt, the sum indicated being perfectly conecL We 
ask, of whose thougiit could cliis be the ixflectioa J " 

Here, then, we find the supreme test applied, — the best 
conditiona possible, as prescribed by one of the ablest and 
most thoughtful writers on the subject. It will be observed 
thst he is not blind to the possibilities of telepath)', and 
counts it as a factor in the case. " Of whose thought could 
this be the reflection?" be ask6 triumphaatly. "No one 
Icaew the fact ; the captain hiiiiKelf had forgotten the debt." 
It must be admitted that if this test is conclusive, their 
cjue has been proved a thousand times over. But to view 
of what is now known of the laws of telepathy, it is self- 
evident that it proves nothing. Telepathy, as wc have 
agiiin and again repeatedj is the communion of two or more 
suhjective minds. It is not that of which we are con- 
sciously thinking thai the subjective mind of the medium 
perceives. Doubtless the captain had forgotten, objec- 
tively, all about the loa.n. It was a very sm.ill amount, and 
the lieutenant had been dead two years. But the suhjec- 
tjve mind of the csptain, which r-membcrs all things, great 
and small, could not forget it, and it was telepaihed to the 
subjective mind of ihe medium. Besides, there was another 
very potent agency at work to bring this loan into promi- 
nence. We have already seen, in former chapters, that the 
normal function of the subjective mind is to wntch over and 
protect the life of the indi^dual. It is the strongest in- 
stinct of all animate nature. The protection of the malerial 
interests of the individu.il is as much a part of the function 
of the subjective mind as the protection of his life. Indeed, 
the promotion of the one is but a means to secure the 
other. It was, therefore, simple obedience to the first law 
of natnre thnt prompted the subjective mind of the cnptain 
to thmst this lo.an upon the attention of those present and 
thus secure its payment. 
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It may be said, however, Uut there was no evidence that 
the captain was present at the s<!ance ; and it may be as- 
sumed by some that telepathic communioii with his miod 
was impossible ia his absence from the circle The fonncr 
su|)positioa b possibly correct, but the latter b not probable, j 
Id view of the weU-knowQ facts of tclc-pathy. But assumlog' 
both to be true, — that the captain was absent from the 
immediate circle, and that the circumstance would prevent 
telepathic communion with hit mind, — there Mill reniaiaJ 
two or three other ways of accounting fur the phenomenon. 
In the first j>!acc, it is exUvcnely probable that the captain's 
accoimts were kept by a subordinate, who was present, and 
who, subjectively at least, remembered the account. It is 
distiiKtly stated that all the subordinates were present, 
" from the sailors up to the staff-major." This would neces- 
sarily include the one whose duty it was to keep the books. 
His subjective mind would be just as available as that of 
the captain for ihc production of what, in those daj-s, was, 
considered a test case. Again, supposing that the entry off 
the account was made by the captain's hand, it is extremely 
probable that some one else had access to the books ; and 
however superficially the knowledge was impressed upon 
his consciousness, it was forever fixed upon the tablets of 
his subjective memory, and was instantly available for use 
when a test case was needed. To those who regard inde- 
pendent clairvoyance ns an established ]>rincip!e, or faculty, 
of the human mind, the explannlion is cisy; for theie 
would be no difficulty tn supposing the mind of the inde- 
pendent clairvoyant to be oipable of taking cognizance of 
all that was to be found in the ship's records. 

It is extremely improbable, however, that any third party 
figured in the transaction, oi that it is necessary to assume 
that any third party knew of the loan. It is sufficient to 
know that the captain was aboard the ship, and that every- 
one on the vessel was necessarily tn rapport with him. 
Besides, If any one in the circle was In telepathic rapport 
with the captain, it would be an all-sufficient explanation vA 
the phenomenon; for it is well known that specific infor-' 
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maljon, not known to any one In the circle, can \x obtained 
from some one having the knowletlge who hapiwua to be 
m rapport with any person in llie circle. 

Thus it will be seen that there are at least four ways of 
accotiniing for the phenomenon, on well-established prin- 
ciples, without the ncccsBity of resorting lo the assumption 
of supernatural agencies. 

The subtle ri^k which telepathy plays in so-called spirit 
manifeitationa must now be appajc-nt. It is not only in 
ilie class of phenomena to which wc have alluded that its 
power is manifest, but it reappears in all classes and phaaea 
of phenomena popularly attributed to spiriLs. The greater 
pari of the mystery which surroirnds these manifeslalions, 
aside from the purely physical phenomena, is directly trace- 
able to telepathy ; and it explains that which, without its 
aid, would be inexplicable on any other hypothesis than 
thai the manift'stations proceed from disembodied spirits 

In concluding the discussion of this branch of the subject, 
I desire distinctly to impress upon the mind of the reader 
an imporlant proposition which seems to have been lost 
sight of by many who are otherwise inclined to give full 
credit to telepathy as a means of explaining many so-called 
spirit phenomena. It is this ; — 

// is nat ntieaary that any memhfr of a cireif tkoutj be 
in posiciiion of ehjective knowledge efa/att t'x order to be 
(ti'le to i0/nmunicatt it telepntkitaily lo the medium. 

The reason will be obvious, after a moment's reflectioti, 
lo any one who admits the existence of the power of tel- 
epathy. If the power is possessed by A to communicate 
n telepathic message to B, it follows that B can communi- 
cate the same message lo C, and C can convey it to D, 
and so on, ad infinitum. This proposition will not be 
gainsaid by any one who admits that A can convey a tel- 
epathic message to B. D may have no objective knowl- 
edge of A or of B, but is ea rapport with C. Now, we 
will suppose that a disaster happens to A. He is miasing ; 
he is drowned; but no one possesses any objective knowl- 
edge of the fact, and his friends institute a vain search, no 
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one bartog tbe remoten idea of vfaat has happeoed to him. 
B, his mother, receivea a lelcpaihic message, conrcred by 
A 3t the mom«nt of his death to her subjective mind, iiu 
Ibcmb^ her of the sad accident. But not being sensitives 
to sabjectJve imprcauons, it is impossible for her subjec- 
tive miod to eoiiTey the meauge above the thiesbold ol 
her consciotunen. She n^ therefore, objectively ignorant 
of the bet, although her subjective mind is fully cogni- 
zant of all its ud details. In the mean time, C, a sjmpa* 
iheilc neighbor, en rapport with B, subjectively perccivea 
that which is w strongly imprcswd upon the siibjrctivc mind 
of the mother. C is also unable to elevate the knowledge 
above the threshold of her conscioustKss ; but she is a be* 
lie\'er in spiritism, and voKinteeis to visit « Dcigbborisg city 
Mi^ consult a medium. She does so ; and the moinent she 
becomes en ra^rlwXHix the tnedhim, the telepathic mes- 
sage » delt\'ered, and tlie medium perceives, objectively 
OS well as subjectively, the details of the disaster which 
bcfeil A. He describes the whole transaction, and locates 
the exact spot where the body may be found. Subsequcnlj 
investigation demomtraies the exact knowledge possessed 
by the medium, for the whole cnvironracnt is found to be 
exactly as described^ and the body is found in the veiy 
spot indicated. 

Now, the spiritiMs say that this occurreiKe cannot be 
explained by rcfcKnce to telepathy, for the reason that C 
was not *n rapport with .A, nor with B. Nor wns C en 
rapport with A, for the l-ilter was dead before C could 
have become cognizant of the facts. The obvious answer 
to this it, as before indicated, that if the power exists in 
man to convey a telepathic message to his fellow-man, it 
presupposes the existence of the [wwcr in the percipient 
to repeat the message to a third person, and so on indefi- 
nitely, until some one receives it who has the power to 
elevate the information above the thj-psliold of his con- 
sciousness, and thus convey it to the objcclivc intelligence 
ci the worltl. Nor ie the element of time necessarily 
an adverse bctor in the case ; for tlicie is no reason to 
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.(uppose that such messages may not be transmitted from 
one to another for generations. Thus, the particulars of a 
tragedy might be revealed many years after the event, and 
in such a way as to render it difficult, if not impossible, to 
trace the line through which the intelligence was transmitted. 
For the spiritist the easy and ever-ready explanation of such 
a phenomenon is to ascribe it to the intervention of spirits 
of the dead. But to those who have kept pace with the de- 
velopments of modern scientific investigation, and who are 
able to draw the legitimate and necessary conclusions from 
the facts discovered, the explanation is obvious, without the 
nece^ty of entering the domain of the supernatural. 
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THR HiEMOnrKNA OF SPiRrnsM i/ofttinued). 

PujrcHomctry.— "TheS<iiilso(Tbing».**— PnifeMorDcnlotiliExpertij 
rncnis. — Wonderful Visions of the Ancknt i-nvitonment of G«aa 
logical Siiecimerw. — A Pie« of Norur from Cii«!ro"§ HoiiM. — ^ 
Suppoied KdenCilic Tctis. —Explanation on Telepaihic Principle*. 

— Expoiiiiieiita in Hypnoliuii conipxed. — Clairvoyance aod 
Telepathy. — Their boundary Lines in 'I'luiMit. — Cliiriudieocc, 

— I>cAiiiiii)iis uf tticTcnn. — fiocrales snd hiaDicinan. — Modcin 
Intiiaiiccx. — Mcnul Imprcasiona. — Ptcmoniiimis. — Th«ir Un- 
rcli.ibitily. — Kciii3rk:it>Ie Examples o[ CUiraudiencc. — A Law 
yet's Kxiicucncc, — Jiubjctl to ihc Law of Sujy;cstion, — tnsaniiy 
loniclimci retulu fiocn Ignorance of llie Cause. — Fcaciical 
Suggestions. 

THERE \i auottier claas of phenomena which has at- 
tracted a great deal of public attention, and which 
demands n p,(ssiug notice in ilils connection. It is that 
cliiis which lias received an exiiaustivc treatment U) lUe 
M-oik o( the late Professor Denton, entitled "The Souls of 
'ITiings." It has been dcnoniinaled •' psychoinetT)'," which 
may be defined as the supposed power of the htiman mine 
to diaccm the history of inanimate objects by c)airvo)':uice,^ 
Many wonderful stories are related of the exerdse of this 
supposed faculty, under the strictest test conditions, as test 
conditions were then undccstood. Profcssot Denton made 
a long series of experitiients with his sister, his wife, 
some Dthen who were supposed to possess that power in a* 
rcmaikablc dcgret. The powers of his wife and sislec were 
iodced wonderful ; but, as we shall see, not in the line 
which the experiments were directed. It must be pi 
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miscd that the prafessoi w.is a veiy learnrd man, not only 
in his specialty, which was geologj-, but in all branches of 
human knowledge. Hid wife and sister were also highly 
cnltivaLied women, and were specially interested in those 
branches of Iciiniiiig in which the gifted professor cicellcd. 
Thus the conditions were extremely favorable for the pro- 
duction of extraordinary results in whatever branch of 
occult science they might jointly engage. 

It was the habit of the professor to select some geologi- 
cal spe«imen, or a fragment of some historical structure, 
and submit it to his percipient for her version of its history. 
She would readily enter a partially subjective condition, 
place the relic on her head, and at once give a very plau- 
sible, and oftentimes a most wonderfully accurate, history 
of the scenes which had been eaactwl within its forraer 
environment. Thus, if the object happened to be a geo- 
kpgical specimen, she would launch out into a glowing 
description of its sutroundings when found, and going back 
into its hislof)- before the earth's cmst was formed, trace it 
down through the different geologi<al changes until she 
landed it in the professor's cabioet. Ag.iin, 1 piece of mor- 
tar from the dwelling of ricern would be handed to her, and 
she would give a vivid description of the domcsiic life of 
those who had occupied the mandon, and describe historic 
events which " might have been seen " from the ancient 
habitat of the piece of mortar. It is easy to see how all 
this might be accomplished, and all the known facts stated 
with accuracy, regarding the geological environment of the 
piece of stone in her hands, when her own geological learn- 
ing was taken into consideration. But the professor was 
not unmindful of so obvious an explanation of her power. 
To eliminate that element n-as his first «arc. To that end 
he would wrap the specimen in a piece of paper, and care- 
fully conceal its character from her objective knowledge. 
The result was always the same. She wouki read the his- 
tory of the specimen with the s.tmc apparent a<:ruracy 
as before. The professor, however, did not forget the 
possibility thai telepathy was an clement necessarj to ba 
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eliminated. The possibility that she might lead what ms 
in his own tnind must, therefore, be provided against. To 
that end be wrapped a large number of specimens in pack- 
ages as nearly alike as possible, and mixed them together 
90 that it was impo&sible for him to know them apart. One 
tpedmen after aiKKhcr would then be handed her, and 
eacb one would be described with the same accuracy as 
before. This was considered the supreme test, aikd the 
doctrine that " things," in common with men, \atvc " souls," 
was thought to be demonstrated. The Orientalists would 
saj that he had demonstrated that the history of all things 
is "recorded in the astral light," whate»"cr that may be. 
The spiritiiit would say that the spirits of dead men had 
given her the information. 

The true explanation is obvious to those who are ac- 
cioalDted with the facu of telepathy. The professor was an 
eminent geologist and a classical scholar. Id his subjective 
mind was the hJJtorj" of every geological specimen in his 
possession, pictured cleirly and vividly, according to the 
theories of the best geologtsta of his generation. His im- 
agination carried him back to the time when chaos reigned 
supreme. He followed the fragment of rock down ilirough 
all the changes which took place in the earth's sLnicture, 
until it became a part of the solid mass of rock from which 
it was taken. In the ever-changing environment of that 
fragment, ^nce the time wlien it was a part of a vast mass 
of molten matter, there was material for pictures of the sub- 
limest sccDCs incident to the formation of a world. Those 
pictures, to the imagloatioa of every gcologbt worthy of the 
title, are ever present .■ind intensely vivid, A fnigment of 
rock lo him is an open book, in which arc recorded the 
history of the sublimest works of Omnipotence, and his 
imagination supplies the panoramic ittusintious. In ex- 
pcriracnu such as have been described, these pictures 
ate necessarily presented to the subjective mind of the 
percipient in a form so clear and vivid that she would 
be insensate indeed if she faikd to describe them in 
apptopnoXe terms, And when vre coiudder the fact that 
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the percipients employed in these expcriiU'L'uts were ex- 
ceptiooally cultivated women, especially interested ia the 
subjects of the professor's research, it will be seen that 
successful telepaihic experiments were lo them exception- 
ally easy. 

The succcssrul leading of the hiatory of the specimens 
submitted to the percipients is therefore easily accounted 
for where the professor had conscious knowledge of the 
contents of ihc packages. It remains only to explain the 
reason of success when he sought lo ^hminale that element 
by submitting a large number of siinilnr packages, not con- 
sciously knowing one from the other. 'I'his also is easy to 
understand when tlie extraordinary acumen of the subjective 
mind is considered. It is a comtuoii hypnotic experiment 
to draw a blank card from & package, hand it to a subject, 
and suggest that it contains » picture of some person. Tlie 
card is then m.irked on the back .and shuffled with fifty 01 
more otheni. A good subject will, in nine ciscs out of ten, 
indicate the marked card as the one containing the sug- 
gested picUiFe, and that without the possihiliiy of seeing the 
mark on the other side. It is obviously a much easier feat 
to remember the differences in packages than in blank 
cards. Of the former, no two could possibly he alike. 0( 
the latter, no two would ordinarily be sufficiently unlike to 
ennble one to determine the difference by the unaided 
senses. But to the subjective mind the feat of remember- 
ing each package and its contents would be very easy, 
compared with thousands of recorded instances to be found 
in the literature of psychic phenomena. 

It will be observed that wc have refrained from invoking 
the aid of clairvoyance to account for the phenomena ot 
psychometry. It would be a much simpler solution of the 
problem to assume that the power of independent cliir- 
voyance exists, and that the percipients simply saw the con- 
tents of the packages. But inasmuch as the known facta 
of telepathy alTord a perfect solution, we are not logically 
justified in entering a domain which is in the slightest 
degree overshadowed by doubL By this remark It. i& ttKA. 

16 
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meant to imply tiut th«re Is any doabt of the ndsteoce of a 
power vbicb u generally known as clairvoyaiice, but that 
its limitatioos are as yet tmdccidcd. Itiat is to say, the 
boandaiy line between clairvoyance and telepathy is not at 
present clearly drawn. The Geld of ckin'oyance is con- 
stantly Darrowing its boundaries. Ibus, a few years ago 
evety perception of a fact not cognizable by the senses 
wa» attributed cither to clairvoyance or to spirits. Sceptics 
on the latter subject were wont to explain ceitain pbenomciia 
by attributing tbem to tbe Eonner. The phenomena which 
could not thus be explained were relegated to the domatQ 
of &aud and kgcrdcmain. When the phenomena of tele- 
pathy became bettei understood, the field of elairroyance 
was greatly narrowed, as it was found that most of the phe- 
nomena before explained by clairvoyance were really due to 
telepathic communion. But the powers and limitation); of 
telepathy are not yet clearly marked : and it is fouad that 
every step in advance in the knowledge of its principles by 
just so much narrows the field of clain'oyonce. No better 
illtistnition of this &ct could be given than the phenomena 
of psychomctry, which we have just been considering. The 
power to read the history of a geological specimen with a 
plausible show of acciuacy was first attributed to clairvoy- 
uice. As telepathic powers b^n to be understood, it was 
thought that possibly the percipient simply related what 
was read in the mind of the agent Many experiments 
were made throughout tbe country which demonstrated 
that iaxt, and the recognized field of clairvoyance was 
thereby curtailed. But Professor Denton determined to 
eliminate the element of telepathy by so disposing of his 
relics as to divest himself of all knowledge of the partica- 
kr one under examination. When the percipient exhibited 
tbe same powen of discernment under those circumstances 
it vras thought that the element of telepathy was elim- 
inated, and that the power of clairvoyance was demon- 
Btiated. But as the knowledge of telepathy is increased, 
and when it is understood that telepathy is the communion 
of subjeclivc minds, and that the subjective mind is endowed 
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•rith transcendent powers in certain directions, while it 
is hefted about willt limitatioos io others, it is s««a that 
the professor did not succeed, as he bod supposed, id 
eliminating the clement of telepathy. Thus the field of 
claiivoyanct is again curtailed, and that of telepathy corre- 
spondingly enlarged. It may be assumed, therefore, thai 
the boundary lines between the two supposed powers arc 
still uamarked. In the racaa time it is unsafe to assume 
any one point as the boundary, or even to asstitiie that there 
is. in fact, any line at all. Judgment must be suspended 
uotU telepathy is better understood. All that can be safely 
said is that there are facts which cannot as yet be explained 
on any other hypothesis than that of independent clattvoy- 
ance. When we conic across such a fact we may pro- 
visionaliy assume the power to exist, and await the slow 
progress of experimental knowledge to enable us to classiry 
the fact in accordance with its legitimate relations. It is 
logically safe to do this as long as we thus avoid the neces- 
sity of wholesale denials of demonstrated facts on the one 
hand, and on the other refrain from entering the domain of 
the supernatural in search of a hypothesis. 

It 13 thought that enough has now been said to explain 
the part which telepathy plays in the phenomena which have 
been considered, and also to enable the intelligent reader 
to apply the principles to all other classes of phenomena io 
which telepathy eonstitiHcs a possible factor. It is con- 
stantly reappearing in every phase of psychic phenomena, 
and constitutes a factor in every manifestation of intelligent 
power involving the perception of that which is beyond 
the reach of the senses. 

CLAISAUDUINCB. 



The next subject in order is that of clairaudience, or 
"dear bearing." It is a faculty of the human mind much 
more rarely developed than that of clHir\-oyancc, — that is, 
if we assume the latter to be identical with telepathy, which 
we may do for the purposes of this discussioa. 
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Tlie Cmtur)- Dictiotuiy dcfmes daifaadience as " the 
supposed power of bearing in a. mesmeric tnocc sounds 
wbicb ate not audible to the tu in tbe aatunl waking 
eooditioo.'' 

This. IS Ear fis it goes, is a correct definition of tltat fitculiy ; 
but it defiiies a vei; sniaB port of its field of upcntions, 
and that pan which l$ of tbe least importance, li majr be 
defioed, broadlf, to be " the power of hearing the spokcit 
woids of a human soul." In othez word^ it is that fac- 
ulty of man's intelligence which enables his otijecti\'e mind 
to receive communications from his own subjective mind 
or from thai of another by means of spoken words. It 
is one means of bringing the operations of the subjective 
tnind above the threshold of consciousness. The power 
is by no means confined to persons in a meamenc trance, 
although it seems probable thai one must be in a partially 
■abjective state to enable htm to bear cl-iiraudienlly. Tbe 
degree of subjcclivily may be very slight, jo that the per- 
cipient may ^eem to himself and others to be in a perfectly 
DOrmal condition. The sounds — if that may be called 
sound which does not cause atmospheric ^nbrations — are 
perfectly distinct to the consciousness of the percipient, but 
arc not perccptibk* to others who may be near him and in 
the normal condition. 

Like all other means for bringing the operations of the 
■ubjectivc mind above the threshold of consciousness, the 
soun<U have from time immemorial been attributed to 
siipcraitural sgencies. Socntes fiimithed the most notublc 
example in ancient or modem times of a man whose sub- 
jective mind was able at any time to communicate mes- 
siigcs to his objective mind by means of spoken words. It 
is well known that he supposed himself to be constantly at- 
tended by a da:moD, or guardi:m sjMrit, who watched over 
him and warned him of any danger that was imminent. 
(Sec Chapter X. for h fuller discussion of Socrates and his 
djcmon.) The biblical student will recall to mind many 
InstaiKes where voices were heard, conveying intelligence 
of the most portentous character, and a crirical cxamiiiation 
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of some of the ia&Unces ivill not fail to reveal tbeir true 
tuttiire. 

Many spiritual mediums of the present day have the fac- 
ulty largely developed. Some of them arc enabled to ob- 
tain the names of their sittets by heaiiag tbcm spoken 
clairaudieiilly, :uid the uaines of supposed spirits are ob- 
tained in the same way. It is popularly supposed that the 
ordinary method of telepathic commtmion, when the mes- 
sage is not brought above the threshold of consciousnesa, 
is by menial impressions. It is, of course, impossible for 
us to know the processes employed in the ordinary com- 
munion of subjective minds. It seems probable, hon'ever, 
that it is by means of such language as is employed by the 
commumcanls in objective Ufc. All that is or can be known 
is, that when the ideas are communicated to the conscious 
mind, it ia necessarily by such means as can be under- 
stood, — that is, by means which appeal to the senses. It 
is true that the subjective mind is often able strongly to 
impress the objeciive mind, especially when danger to the 
person is imminent, or when some near relative or dear 
fnend Is in danger. Such impressions are known as pre- 
monitions. Sometimes ilicy arc so strong as to be of real 
service in averting danger. But they are not always reli- 
able, for the reason iha.l we are seldom able to disttngubb a 
real premonition frgm that feeling arising from fear and 
anxiety regarding the welfare of those who are absent and 
very dear to us. Thus, a mother will often fed that she 
has a premonition of danger to an absent child, but vdll 
afterwards learn that her fears were groundless. Perhaps 
at another time a real premonition will be disregarded. It 
seems probable that when the laws of subjective mental 
action are better understood, there may be some method 
formulated by which a genuine premonition may be recog- 
nized. It is certain that in all cases where danger to the 
person is imminent, the subjective mind makes a supreme 
effort to give warning and avert the danger. That being its 
normal fiinction, its highest activity is exercised in the 
effort to preserve the life of the indiriduaL It is some- 
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tiroes successful, aad sometiraes oot ; bat that the efTort is 
always made does not admit of doubt. SorneiimeH it suc- 
ceeds by mean? most extraordinary, — clairaudicncc not 
in&equcDtt)- being the means of receiving the wtuning. 
Thus, a lady once confessed 10 the writer that she at one 
time, in a fit of dtapondcncy arising from ill health, at- 
tempted to commit suicide. Slie bad roiled a pistol to her 
head and was aliout to fire, when she htMid an explosive 
Koimd, apparently in the same room. resemWing a pistol- 
abut, 'ihis c^uswl her to pauso for an instant, when sheJ 
heard the words, apparently -spoken in her ear, " Not now;' 
you have two years yet ! " Sur])rise caused her to lower 
^c pistol, and reflection caused her to desist, and finally to 
alxmJon the idea of suicide. As the two years have not 
yet expired, it is too early to know whether it is a case of 
prc\'iaion ai> well as of clairaudience. 

One of the most remarkable cases of clairaudient warning 
against danger that has c\'er come under the observation of 
the writer occurred near Washington a short time ago. A 
well-known colored preacher was aboard a train on its way 
to the city. He was doling in his seat a few miles out, 
when he was suddenly awakened by a cry of " Wreck ! 
wreck I " apparently sounding in his ears. He thought for 
a moment thut he had been dreaming ; but after he was 
fully awake he again heard the same words repeated three 
times. As he happened to be the only occupant of the car,J 
he knew that no one was playing a trick upon hinij and he 
instantly became panic-stricken, and rushed to the rear end 
of the car and jumped olT, although the train was going at 
(he rate of thirty miles an hour. He was somewhat cut and 
bruised, but managed to walk to the next station, where he 
related his adventure to my informant, LilUe importance 
was attached to the circnmatancc at that time, as his train 
passed to the city in safety. But the very next train that 
passed over the road in the same direction was wrecked by 
the falling of a large lock upon it as it pasaod. 1'hc rock 
overhung the track, and had evidently become loosened by 
the vibralLons caused by passing trains. Subsei^uent invcS' 
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ligation by my iaformant revealed the faxx that the old 
preacher bad leaped from the tnun but a short distance 
beyond the scene of ihe wreck- 
Now, i: may be aski;d, how do we connect the clairati* 
dient warning of the old nian with the wreck which did not 
occur to his train? It must be admitted that the circum- 
stances do not constitute an ideally perfect case of 3 life 
s&ved by a claiiaudicnt rcceplion of warning; but it imut 
also be heid that the case is of all the greater evideiilia) 
value for thai very reason. It is easy to perceive hoiv the 
old man's subjective mind perceived the danger, when it 
is once admitted that it possesses the power to see that 
which is not within the range of objective vision. Ever 
altrt for the safely of the individual, it perceived the daJi- 
ger, no matter how. It saw the condition of the overhang- 
ing rock, and believed that that train would loosen its hold. 
Id the meantime the old man was in that passive, somnolenl 
condition most favorable for the reception of subjective 
imptessioQS or communications. He happened also to be 
clairaudient, and therefore in the best possible condition 
for the conveyance of subjective messages above the thresh- 
old of consciousness. And the message was delivered in 
the most effective way possible, — ia the same w;iy in which 
Socrates was again and again warned of impending dajigcr. 
That the catastrophe did not happen to his train proves 
only that the intelligence which gave the warning was 
finite, th.it its knowledge was circumscribed by the limita- 
tions of human judgment, and that it did not proceed from 
Omniscience. 

It may be here remarked that this incident seems difficult 
lo explain on any other hypothesis than that of independent 
clairvoyance. To explain it on the principle of telepathy 
would involve the necessity of presupposing that some per- 
son or persons knew of the dangerous situation of the rock, 
and that they were in telepathic rapport with the percipient. 
Either supposition seems improbable, although not impos- 
sible. De this as it may be, the fact remains that the sub- 
jective mind of man hi} some means of reaching out beyond 
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the range of our lacaldes of objective perccpdoo, and o( 
koQwiog wben and where danger threatens the tDdmdiuL 
That it is uokstaiitly OD the alert for that poiposc, is also 
cenaitu 

But its efibrts are lurt directed cxclDsveljr to the protec- 
tkn of the body IroQ) Um. It it also od the alert for the 
proteetioo of the maierial Joteiests oT the mdn-idual, and for 
the admtccmcDt of vbalcver aims aiKl objects he has in 
life. These objects are, of course, subsidiary to llie main 
one, being meaiu to the cod in view, — oameiy, the preser* 
ration of haman life. One of the mosi eminent Uwyers 
in the United Sutcs informs me conAdeoUaUy that he it.i 
often guided, in critical etncrgencies, by a voice which 
gives him in a single, concise sentence the key to the sitna- 
tion. All the years of his adult life this voice has warned 
him of impending danger, and guided him to the attain- 
ment of the objects of bis ambition. He did not. in early 
life, eoteruiti any wcU-defined theory on the subject of the 
origin of the voice, but has always been guided by its 
muQitiwis, and never to his disadvantage. Of late years, 
however, he has become convinced of its tnie source, aad 
now regards his faculty as of the most transcendent interest:] 
aiKl scientific importance, to say cMthing of iu value as a 
personal mentor. 

It seems probuble that the faculty might be cultivated to 
an tmlimited extent, provided its true source could be re- 
cognized early in life and its monitions heeded. It is also 
probable that moM people liave occasionally beard clairaudi- 
cnily, thongh btit few have paid aUertion to the pbeitome- 
non ; and those who hive done so have either attributed it to 
imagination, or regarded it as a subjective hallucination. In 
cilljcr case the auto-sugge^tton would iKcessarily prevent 
the development of the ftculty. It sometimes happens, 
however, that tpirit mediums develop the faculty to a re- 
markable extent. As they attribute the phenomena to 
extraneous sources, the suggestion necessarily results in 
coTiesponding phenomena. It is needless to remark that 
the same lav of suggestion which prevails in the produclioa 
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of Other phenomena governs the character of clairaudient 
manifestrttioiu. Tims, if tlic suggestion is entertained ilut 
the voice pruceeds from a disembodied spirit, or from Uie 
guardian angel of the percipient, the diameter suggested 
will be assumed by the subjective entity, and future com- 
munications will be conducted on Uiat basis. It miy thui 
be m.vle to assume the character of an ange] or of a devil, 
just as the suggestion Iinppens Co be made. The suggestion^ 
in the present sUite of knowledge on lh« subject of paychic 
phenomena, must depend altogether upon accident, or the 
education and habits of thought of the individual. 

Doubtless, many persons have been made insane by coa- 
titautly hearing what they supposed to be spirit voices. Not 
knowing the true origin of the phenomenon, they endow 
it with whiitcver character happens to suggest itself, and 
it readily assumes to be whatever is su^ested ; or it may 
assume a Aoz/tn diflerent characters, if tbe person hap- 
pens to imagine their exislCQcc. Tbe effect can readily 
be conceived when one is persuaded that he is beset by 
supcmaiural beings. Insane people are often seen to be 
engaged in conversalion with some imaginary person, and 
when we say of such a soliloquist, " He is tattling to him- 
self," we are wiser than we think; for that is the (act. 
But tbe individual thought he was in conversation with 
fiupemalural b«ings. We arc accustomed to regard such 
conversations as symptoms of insanity, whereas they arc 
oftentimes the cause of insanity. The patient for some 
reason develops the faculty of clairaudience. He imagines 
that the voice proceeds from some extraneous source. His 
superstition causes him to ascribe it to spirits. H« con- 
stantly develops ihe faculty by practice, until he becomes 
a monomaniac on the subject. His subjective mind, domi- 
nated by an all-potent, but false, suggestion, gradu-illy ob- 
tains control of the objective faculties, and Reason abdicates 
her throne. The man is insane, just as all men are insane 
who allow ih^ir subjective n\inds to obtnin the ascendency. 
This is, of course, an extreme case ; but it is less rue than 
many suppose. Our asyhims are full of men and women 
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who, ia one iray or another, arc dominated by ihcir subjcc 
live minds, acting in obedience to false su^cstions wliicb 
have been dwelt upon so long that reusoo is powcHess to 
combat thena. 

The lesson is obvious. We should Icam first of all thatJ 
the sobjeclivc entity within each of us, whilst it is endowed , 
with transcendent pijwcrs, is also circumscribed by limita- 
tioas which unlit it for control of the dual man. Having 
learned this, it should be oiir care to keep reason in ihc 
ascendency, and to control the subjective mind by sugges- 
tions which, while keeping it in subordination, will direct its 
powers in the channel of its legitimate functions, — namely, 
the prcscn-ation and perpetuation of the human species, 

Cl&iraud tent powers, like every other power which enables 
man to raise the opemtions of the subjective mind above 
the threshold of consciousness, may to one who knows the 
laws which govern it, who appreciates its powers, and who 
is aware of its limitations, become a souice of decided ad- 
vantage. But to one who does not understand those laws, 
powers, and limitations, those faculties may prove to be like 
the wand in the hand of the slave of the magician in the 
Eastern Lale. He saw his master wave his wand, and heard 
him give orders to the spirits who arose at his command. 
The slave stole the wand, waved it in the air, and summoned 
the spirits, niey came at his summons, but lore him in 
pieces instead of obcyinjj his commands. He had not ob- 
served that his master used his left hand for the purpose of 
conjuration. 

This tale was told for the purpose of iilustiajing the very 
point which wc have sought to make. The fate of the 
magician's slave was no worse than that which may befall 
any raan who irrcgalariy summons his own spirit, without 
understanding ilic la^^■3 which enable him to control it and 
make tt useful instead of destructive. He is conjuring 
with the most potential force of nature below thit oi 
OmmpoteDcc. 
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ANOTHER method of bringing the opcmttons of the sub- 
jective mind above the threshold of cotisciousness is 
b^ means of an instrument called the plonchettc. It con- 
sisb of a thin board about six inches square, rusting apon 
two dfitOis, the thinj leg cuntiisting of a pencil, u-htcli 
passes through a hole in the buaiO, its point resting upon 
the paper upon which the instruraent is desigr>cd to write. 
The mode of operation consists In resting the hand lightlf 
upon the board and albtving it to move over the paper 
nithout consctooslf aklinft its progress. In the hands of a 
mcdiam it will soon bepn to write, apparently propelled bf 
an unseen power. A motliAcation of this ap^nuia ^ xiicm 
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The Planthetle. — Mortifit.iiions — Eaiily operated — Automatic 
Writing— GovernEd by ttic Uiiix-ers:il I^w.— TIie ri3.nchcllo with- 
out Spirits — The Piancheite and Telepathy. — Tranco- — Ancient 
and Modern Sjiperjtiliona relaliiig w Trance. — Religious Sys- 
UiriK founJcd on Trance. — Vislonil. — S««df tiboig. — Oricnlil 
I'htivsopliy — lis Slow Giowlh and Slupendouii Priiportt'ins, — 
SpititisCic Pliiiosopiiy< — lis Evulutign. — All fuuiittcJ on Ttanoo 
Viaions In Tenorince of the Lawof SugpiElion. — Cahignd's Me* 
meiic Sccrs. — Thdr Revelations. — Objeciive atid Subjective 
Visians.^OrthodDny and HrtctoiToxy — VIsiuns o( the lloXy 
Virgin.— 'ITic Phyiiical and Menial Altitude of Priycr — Tlie 
Prayer of F^»h, — Oliscssinii —Possession. — Cnstitig out Dev. 
ils. — Devil; out of Kasliion. — The IniJnence o( Suggrslicn. — 
Tiie Elemenl oE Telepathy. — Du»l P»rsr>Mlity. — Lc*s o( Iden- 
tity. — CharacI eristics — Tlve Case of An«el Boutne. — Po^iblc 
Eiptanation, — A Ptool of the Dudl llypotbeiit, — Maltlple 
Fcrsonaliiy. 

ANOTHER metlioti of bringing the operalions of the sub- 
jcclive mind above the threshold of consciousness is 
by means of an instniment cilied ihe planchette. It con- 
sists of a ihin boani about six inches square, resting upon 
two castors, the third leg cnnsisting of s, pencil, which 
passes through a hole in the board, its point resting tipon 
the paper upon which the instniment is tleslgned to write. 
The mode of opciation consists in resting the hand lightly 
upon the board and allowing it to move over the paper 
wiihout consciously aiding its progress. In the hands of a 
tnediuiD it will soon hegin to write, nppajently propelled by 
an unseen power. A inodifie.;tion of this apparattis is now 
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on the ooiket. which cooasts of a abtibr piece ol Uun 
board, appiozinuteljr tmitgalar b abapc, wiUi a j^aia 
wooden leg at each apex, lu feel, Uce the feel of the 
gods, are " &bod with wocJ." Accompaoiriiig it b a board* 
say two feet Mjuare, 00 which the letten of tbe xipkabet and 
tbe arable nuiDenls are painted, lu isode of opentioo is 
■iraibr to that of tbe phnchctte, except Uut, imwad of a 
p«Bol being laed, one of tbe legs serves as a pointer, and 
tbe vcrrdt are tpelled oot, letter bf letter, as iadicated bjr 
tbe pointer, which mOT'cs over tbe board in the same \a^ 
terioua way as tbe pUocbelte. Its Mlvaats^e over tbe 
plaocheiie comtvti in die Eict that a greater tntmber of 
penom cau oprntc It satiaijictonljr. Olbcrwise, tbe plan- 
cbette ii pitferable. tna-imuch as it writes coatiDooasly, in- 
rtead of spelling the words letter by letter. Tii almost 
eveiy family some one will be found who can, with a Ulik. 
practice, obuin communications b>- this taeans fcom his 
own subjeciii'e mind. This i> the simplest way by which 
■o-caIle<l Hpiril communications can be obt.iined. 

Automatic writir^ is a cognate method, and consists in 
holding a pencil In the hand and letting it write. Tbe sub- 
jcctiTC mind assucnes control of the muscles and nerves of 
the arm aad band, and propels the pencil, the objective 
miwl meantime being pterfectly qoiescent, and often totally 
oblivious of what is being written. A smallei number of 
persons can acq'iire this Caciilt)- than either of the others. 

We assume, of course, that it is the subjective mtnd of 
the medium that directs the pencil. Tlic same laws gov- 
ern the manifestntlons, and the intelligence is hcdg 
about by the same limitations. S;igge*tion plat's the «m« 
subtle rik, and the knowledge of the subjects of the com- 
municaelons are limited by that of the medhim and those 
witli whom he is In telepathic rapport. Tbe entity that 
guides tlie pencil aininttt invari.ibly assumes (o be a spirit 
and its communicatiom seccs*.irily conform to the chaxao*^ 
ICC aiwnwrd. The reason of this b obvious when we coo- 
aider tbe fact that automatic writing has always been 
anociated wiib the idea of spirit communion. Tbe uni- 
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I'ersality of this idea constitutes an all-potent suggestioD 
which cannot easily be overcome. Even though the 
medium may profess to be a sceptic on the subjc<t o( 
spirit intercoarse, nevertheless he is dominated by thai 
suggestion, in the absence of any definite countcr-suggca- 
tion. Obviously, a counter-suggestioft which could over- 
come the hypochesis of spirit intercourse must be in the 
form of a theory which itppeaU more strongly to the reasoQ 
of the medium th.in the suggestion of spirit intercourse 
In the present stue of popular opinion on the subject of 
spiritism it would be difficuU lo find a medium whose sub- 
jective mind would not be dominated by the popular hypo- 
thesis, Neveithcloss, instances have been knoivn where 
the popular idea did not prevail. One case that is now 
recalled is reported in the " Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research," April, 1891 (page 23). The medium, 
or, more properly speaking, tiie automatist, was a young lady, 
aged fifteen. " Ijhe had not previously heard of planchcttc," 
says the author, " and spiritualism was to her a mere name." 
This was a very desir-iblc condition of mind for the pur- 
pose, arid as rare as desirable. " She never knew what she 
had written till it was looked at," continues the author, 
"and there was often some slight diflicully in deciphering 
it. Thus, the first question, 'Who are you that write ?' 
produced what at first I tool: to he mere scr^iwllng, and C 
(the antomatist) shortly after left the room. After she had 
done so, I took another look at this scrnwl, and then at once 
perceived that it was legible, and that the name written in 
answer to the question was 'Henry Morton.' I at once 
followed C upstaJTH, and asked her if she had ever 
heard the name ; anil she replied th.!! it was that of a 
character in a Christmas play alie had iiclcd in, more than 
a year previously," 

This is a most remarkable case in more ways than ore. 
It shows, first, that when the automatiat knot's nothing 
of spiritism, and there is consequently no suf);gestton of 
the spirits having any part in llie performance, the sub- 
jective tnind will not assume that it is a ipihl thai 
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nrites ; secondly, that the bare fact ttui the questtooi, 
" K'ho ve j«u that write ? " is asked, amounts to a ni^et- , 
tioD that some tluid person is writing, and that the auto- 
matize is dominated by the inference drawn, just the uroe 
as if the suggestion had been a positive statement. The 
most mnaikable part of it, however, is the peisistency with 
which her s>jbjectire mind clung to the suggestion that she 
was " Henry Morton." She had assumed that character 
more than a year before, in a Christinas play, and her sub- 
jective mind »till idenlilicd itself with the rmaginar>- person- 
age, and behcved the tntth of the suggestion as 6rmly as it 
wuuld have believed the suggestion that it was a dtsem-i 
bodied spirit, bad that suggestion been made. Tlie autlior 
showii an intelligent appreciation of this fact when he adds: 
" Mad the name Iwen, as it easily might have been, that <^J 
some deceased friend, it is obrious what inference would'* 
have been dr^iwn." It Ui also obvious that it would have 
been that of some deceased person, had ttie yoting lady 
lx:en acquainted with the planchcttc ant) the spirilbtic 
hypothesis. 

Anotlier instance of automattc writing where the sphit- 
isttc hypothesis was ignored, is reported in the "Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Research," vol. iii. 
pages 8-33. Sp.tce can be given to a T)rief extract only. 
The experiments were tried by the Rev. P. H. Ncwnhaio 
and his wife, the lottcr acting as the auloinatist. The pri- 
mary object of these experiments was to test the power 
of thought-transference. This was very successfully done, 
as the answers, though not nlwnys correct, referred to the 
questions. It appears, incidentally, that tliey entertained 
a different hypothesis from the usual one, as will appear 
from the answers which wc quote. The questions were 
«Titten down by Mr. Ncwnham, and no hint was given to 
the operator as to their character or subject. The following 
arc feir samples : — 

" Q. Is it the Rperator's brain, or some ertemal force, that 
moves the planchclte? Answer 'brain,^ or 'force* 
A. Will. 
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Q. Is it the will of a livic^ person, or of an imtniterial spirit 
duifiict from that person * Answer ' pcfson ' or ' spirit* 

A. Wife. 

fi. Give iirat tlic wife's CliriatiaB name; theo my favdrito 
name for her, 

A. (This was accurately done.) 

Q. What is your own name ? 

A. Only you. 

Q. We are not quhe sure of the meaning of the answer. 
Explain. 

A. Wife." 

At a subsequent silting the following questions and aa> 
swers were given : — 

" Q. Who are you that write? 

A. Wife. 

Q. But docs no one tdt wile what to write? If so, who? 

A. Spirit 

Q. Whose spirit? 

A. Wife's brain. 

Q. But iiow does wife's Ijrain know (certain) secrets? 

A, Wife's spirit unconsciously guides." 

At a subsequent siJance the following dialogue occttrrcd : 

"G- Ky *^hat means nre (unknown) secrets conveyed to 
wife's brain? 

A. What you call mesmeric Influence. 

Q. What do you mean t>y * what you call'? What Ao yau 
call it ? 

A. Electro-biology. 

Q. By whom, or by what, is the clectro-btolo^c force act in 
motion? 

A, 1 told you you could not know irorc than you did. 

Q. Can wUc answer a question the reply to which I do not 
know? 

A. Why do you try to make mc aay what I won't? 

Q. .Simply because \ desire knowledge, IV/iy will you not 
tell? 

A. Wifecould IcU if some one else, with a very strong will, 
in the room knew.*' 

Tlicse two cases clearly demonstrate the proposition th-it 
where an operator can be found who is not dominated 
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bf ibe suggestioQ embraced la the Epiritbdc hypothesis, 
be will not assome to be a qiirit. If he does enlcrtaio the 
spirit hypothesis, be iviU assume that be b a spihE, and 
aiL-nrer accordingly. The mental and physical phcnomcoa 
are the same in the one case as in the othei. 'I'he logical 
coDclusion is this : the fact that the intelligence whid 
operates the pencil in the one case claims that it is 3 dis- 
einbodied spirit does not constitute valid evidence that it 
is a spiriL We must look, therefore, to other sources for 
evidence of spiril origm of the pbenotocna. Obviou&Iy the 
only test by which that question can be settled is by the 
character of (he communications. \Micd that test is ap- 
plied, ii it Cound that all that is mystcnoos about them con 
be explained on the bypoiheds of telepathy or clairvoyance. 
In tbc mean lime, the fact that the power tbai writes is 
always amenable to control by suggestion, constitulcs the 
strongest presumptive evidence that it is the sabjective 
mind of the operator. This is the explanation which is 
iifotded by a knowledge of some of the bws governing 
tbe action of the subjective mind. The onut pntt>anJi 
rests with those who claim a supernatural origin for the 
pbcnomcDOO. 

TRANCE. 

Under the general head of trance may be grouped all 
that class of caa« in which the objective Acuities are, 
for the time being, held in practically complete abeyance, 
and the subjective mind becomes correspondingly active. 
Various names have been applied to this condition, such 
ts somnambulism, hy-pnosis, mesmeric trance, ecstasy, cata- 
lepsy, obsession, etc., m;iny of the names implying a tJieoiy 
of causation rather than distinctive features of condition. 
The condition v.irie8 in accordance with the idiosyncrasies 
of the individiiiil os much a* from the causes which induce 
it The leading characteristics arc, however, the same in 
aD cues. These are, first, the partial or complete abeyance 
of the objective laind; second, the acrivity of the subjec- 
tive mind j and, third, the perfect amenability of the latter 
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to control by the power of suggestion. Many remaikable 
mcotaJ phenomena sac developed ID these slatn, but thU 
dtscussign will be confined to the supposed pover of per- 
sons in the conditioD of trance to hold intercoune with the 
spiritual woild. 

This power has been held to exist &om time immemorial ; 
the ancient and modem mystical literature is filled with the 
most interesting, not lo say startling, accounts of interviews 
held by these persons with the inhabiianUi of the spirit-Lmd. 
Vast systems of religion have been founded upon the sup- 
posed revelations of peisous in a trance, and untold mfl* 
lions of the human race base thcii hopes of a life in a fiitorc 
world upon the dreams of ccstatics. The whole vast fabric 
of Oriental philosophy and religion is based upon the reve- 
lations of persons in a trance. The Swcdcnborgiao philos- 
ophy in the VVestein world is founded upon the dreams of 
a person who, in a condition of a trance, bclic»"cd himself 
to be able to hold familiar converse with the inhabitants of 
heaven and of hell. Some of these sj'Stems of spirilu-il 
philosophy arc of sutli vast and complicated stiticturc that 
the mind is wr.ippcd in wonder and admiration of their 
magnilude and i)eifection. The Oricntil philosophy, in 
parliculai, is so sjmmelrical, so pervaded by grand and 
noble conceptions, so permeated with lofty precepts of 
morality, humanity, and religion, tlut we are wont to lose 
sight of the fact that the whole slructurc is built up by a 
process of deductive reasoning from premises that have 
no better foundation thau the dreams of ecstatics. But 
we are told that it has stood Hie test of thousands of ycais 
of thought and investigation, and thit no fact in physical 
Kieoce can Vc adduced to disprove its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Doubtless this is true. The adepts have steered 
dear of propositions in physical science which could be 
disproved by the learning of the schoolboy. In this they 
have avoided those errora of the Bible of the Christians, 
which, though unimportant in themselves, having no bear- 
ing upon the re-il philosophy of the Christian religion, have 
proved a stumbling-block to superficial minds. But doei 
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it follow that because a proposition regaiding the condition 
ofalTiiin in tlie spirit-world cannot be controverted by tlie 
Kiencc of the physical wotid, the pruposition must neces- 
sarily be true? Clcaily not. Again, does it follow that 
bccmisc a system of philosophy, the alleged fiicts of which 
aie necessarily undemoiwraWe. has stood the test of thou- 
sands of years of inirestigation, it is necessarily correct? 
By tio means. Time has c^'ectcd for the Oriental philoso- 
phy that which l»:is not been effected for the Western spiritual 
philosophy, simply for the want of time; it has perfected 
it as a system. The Upsc of time has enabled the system 
to be evolved by the gradual but constant accretions of 
human thought, from generation to generation, until it has 
gTOWD, from the lirst vague hope of the human soul for a 
life beyond the grave, to its present stupendous proportions. 
TTic processes of its growth can re.idily be seen and under- 
stood by a glance at the evoliUion of our own spiritistic 
philosophy within the memory of men now living. It it 
true that modem spiritism fotmd a philosophy ready 
made to its hand in the wntings of Emanuel Swedcabo^. 
His descriptions of the Bpitit-wotld were in the main con- 
firmed by the earlier mediums who were acquainled with 
his writings. His wa» esaentially a matcnal heaven. "Al 
on earth, so in heaven," was his highest conception of tb«j 
beauties and glories of the land of "spirits of just ineDi 
made perfect." Uul he believed in hell, and he found one. 
He was inimical to certain Chriitian sects, and he found 
that all who belonged to those sects were condetnaed to 
everkstiag punishment. When modern spiritism becamej 
a belief, it found its most enthusiastic followers anion 
those who were outside of the pale of ihc Church, these 
who were in revolt against the asceticism of the Puritan 
belief .^nd practice^ those who if fused to believe tliat a 
God of love and mercy would condemn any ponioa of hia. 
creatures to everlasting fire. They found in the Rochester 
knoclciugs the first evidence which appealed to their senset 
ofalife beyond the tomb; and they consulted their mc- 
diuais irith pctfcct confidence in their ability correctly to 
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portray the condition of the denizeni of the land of spirits. 
They learned from those oracles that their preconceived 
notions of divine justice were eminently coiiect, iJiitt theic 
wa3 uo such place as hell, and that all alike shared is the 
boon of immortality; and, by a setics of progressive steps, 
ihiniigh seven or eight coDccntnc spheres, all at \a&X 
reached the highest state of divine felicity. They found 
that Swedcnborg was light in the main, but was a little 
incorrect in his information concerning hell. It would be 
tedious, as well as superfluous, to enumerate the steps by 
which the philosophy of modern spiritism has advanced 
from the crude notions of the earlier writers to its present 
status. Every iiit-^UIgcat reader wOl recognize the wide 
diiference between the rhapsodic hodge-podge of Andrew 
J,iclcson Davis and the calm philosophy of Judge Edmonds, 
and n'ill not fail to note hoiv completely the latter is now 
superseded by modem writers, who are gradually engraving 
upon the indigL-nous stem the most luxurious bramchcs of 
the Oriental tree. What their philosophy will be in coming 
yean can be conjectured only by those who observe what 
evolution has done for the Oriental philuscphy during the 
thousands of years of its existence. 

The process of Ihis evolution is easy to understand. The 
earlier mediums adopted the doctrines of Swedcnborg, with 
certain ameadments which seemed to them to be more in 
accord with reason and Divine juslire. Those who followed, 
in turn adopted the main ideas of ihcir predecessors, with 
amendments of their own. Each writer in succession 
amended the work of his predecessors in those respects in 
which it seemed to him to be imperfect, and each one Iiad 
authority from the spirit-world which sanctioned the araend- 
mfiiit. And thus the system grows in magnitude and per- 
fection, and will continue to grow as long as men believe 
thcmaclves lo be inspired by cxtriimundnne intelligences. 

Now, the noteworthy facts connected with thi* evolution- 
ary procesK are, first, that all bflievc that they obtain their 
anihority for every sfcitcment of fact nnd every new idea 
dir«ct from the spiriti of the dead ; and secondly, that every 
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man wbo evolves x new idea, or is possesseil of an old one, 
can easily h.ivc ii coufinneJ by coo^itltiug a spirit me- 
dium, providing the proper «igge$tioo is made to said' 
medium. And this is true of &U classes and nnks of 
mediums, from tlic common taWe-lipper to llie Oriental 
ecstatic. If the medium is possessed of ideas of his own, 
and no outside suggestion is made, he will obtain informa- 
ibn fiom the spirit worid in exact accordance with his 
ideas. The same is true of all trauce-scets, by whatever 
means the trance is brought al>f)iit. Tims, Cahagnet, the 
French mesmerist, wlio dcvolcd his lift- to mtsmeriring sub- 
jects for the sole purpose of ascertiiining what y(3& going on 
in heaven, once mesmeriaed a French peasant, and directed 
him to visit the abode of the blest. This he promptly did, 
aod reported tliat he saw a great white throne, sunounded by 
ii great throng of people, all dressed in the most gorgeous 
apparel. On the throne was seated a man who was much 
la^ei than any of the rest, and who was further distin- 
giiishod by ihe superior cut, make, fit, and material of his 
clothes. The peasant was sure thai he had seen llic Al- 
mighty, and so reported. It is obvious th.it he bad simply 
seen a vision representing 3 peas.tnt's idea of heaven. Ca- 
hagnet assured him that he must be inislaVen, and quoted 
Bible authority to show that God himself has i.iid, "There 
shall no man see rae, and live," This was convincing to the 
simple- mindctl peasant, and Cahagnet advised him. the next 
time he was entranced, to ascertain if it v^ not a conclave 
of leading spirits that he saw, who were assembled for some 
purpose connected with the internal economy oF heaven. 
Accordingly, he made inquiries the next time he was en- 
traiictil, and ascertained that Cahrt^et was right. It is clear 
that Cahagnet did not understand the law of suggestion, or 
his book would never have been written. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that his book obtained a wide circula- 
tion, was traoslatcd into sc%'<:m1 languages, and constituted 
a standard mesmeric test-book for many years. 

I have said th.at the same law of suggestion governs all 
traacc-secrs. This is obviously true. If it is a taw, it is 
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universal in its application. Yet OricniaJi&ts tell us that 
their visions ate veridical, " because," thty say, "they are 
objective visioni." This, of course, is merely begging the 
qtiestion. 'Hiey hold that the vi&ioQs and other coinmuni- 
c:itions obtained by Western spiritists are mere " subjective 
hall ucina lions." It is notcworlhy that the distinction which 
they make lictwccn the two kinds of visioaa is this : tho3« 
visions which accord with their views ate " objective ; " 
those which do not are '■ subjective." It is a very ca»y and 
comforting disttnctioa, but it forcibly reminds one of the old 
definition of orthodoxy as distinguished from heterodoxy: 
" Orthodoxy is ray doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy." 
The Oriental adepts claim ihal they have learned much moic 
of the bws of nature than is dreamed of in Occidental phi- 
losophy. Doubtless they have, if half the stories we hear 
of them arc ln:e. They have learned to produce phenom- 
ena which far transcend anything done by otir spirit me- 
diums. Moreover, they have learned the Inie source of the 
ixjwcr, and they Ho not ascribe il to spirits of the dead. 
Said one of them, in my hearing ; " I have often been asked 
the question, 'What is an adept?' An adept is a spirit 
medium who knows that the power to produce his phe- 
nomena resides within himself, and who possesses the inlel- 
Hgence and power to control and direct it." This is the 
exact truth in a nutshell. But because the adepts have 
acquired the knowlcdsc of the laws which govern the pro- 
duction of plicuomena, and arc able to apply them, it does 
not follow that they are able to set any law of nature at 
defiance, or that they can claim exemption from the opera- 
tion of a universal law of oui existence. We fimJ in the 
Western woHd that the law of suggestion controls all sub- 
jective phenomena, of whatever name or nature, and we 
arc slow to believe that EaHtem people are exempt from 
the operations of the same law. If they arc, the burden 
of proof rests upon them to demonstrate it. Thus lat it 
has not been demonstrated. 

The litcrattiTc of mysticism of all ages of the world and of 
aU nations is fall of accounts of the \*isions of ccsiarics. The 
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one noteworthy tict Ihal is obsen-able in xll is that each one 
s<«3 and heais that whicli he expc^.is to see or hear. 'J'hc 
details may )je unexpected, and the whole muy tiansccnd 
hi» objective conceptions, but none controvert theii precon- 
ceived ideas. Catholic ecstatics will sec Catholic visions, 
and Protesunis will sec Protestant visioiis. la sliort, what- 
ever may be the belief or the philosophy of the ecstatic^ 
confinnation of tlut belief will be found in hu vbions oi, 
or hi» com mu nidations from, the other »-oild. The UiaFlory 
of the Catholic Church abounds in accounts of wonderful 
vi«oi» seen by nuns and other religioas devotees of that 
faith. One noteworthy fact constantly tcappcivs tn that 
connection, which is, that they nearly always btcome en- 
tranced af^er long contemplation of the image of the Sa- 
viour or of the Virgin Mary. This fact is inlcicsiiTtg from a 
purely scientific standpoint. The physical attitude which 
they assume in coniempLttion of the cnicifix is the one 
most conducive to the induction of the hypnotic condition. 
The significance of this ohGcrvation wUI be at once apparent 
when we remember that Dr. Braid dcraottetiawd that fixed 
ga/iiig upon an object held in such a position as to cause 
the eyes to be strained upwnrd is the easiest way to induce 
the hypnotic condition. The attitude, both physical and 
mental, of prayer, is therefore the one most favorable to 
the induction of the hypnotic or trance condition on tlic 
one hand, and, on the other, lo the production of the 
visions which accord with the faith and expectancy of the 
individual. 

The fad that the phj-sical altitude assumed in prayer ha* 
a tendency to induce the subjective condition, will account 
for many of the well- recognized effects ol earnest supplica- 
tion of Divine favor. That calm tranquillity of mind which 
follows the prayer of faitb may be attributed, in part at 
least, to the ph>^ical condition tesulting from partial h)-p- 
oo»i3. The objective faculties are held in abeyance, the 
nerves arc Iratiquillizcd, and that part of " God in us " holds 
comraunion and is harmonized with its Di\ine source. Thus; 
it is that long and earnest prayer for the restoraUoo of heall 
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Is oft<n followed by man-elious results, especially when il is 
inspired by ptrrl'cet faith in ihe promises of the Master. Tlie 
fact thut fiiilh tuiiatitutvs a strong sugg»tiou to the subject- 
ive mind, which in turn controls the condition of the body, 
docs not militate against the idea of Divine agency in the 
result It is the Divine esbcnce witliin us which produces 
the effect, and it operates in strict accordance with Divine 
Jaw. It confirms and explains that which Christ taught so 
earnestly and so persistently, namely, th.«we must have faith, 
or our pmyera will avail nothing. That he understood the 
principle involved, goes without saying ; but it was not yet 
time to give it to the woild, for the world was not prepared 
to receive it. " 1 have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now," were his words, uttered during his 
last interview with his disciples pie^tis to his crucifixion. 
His was the "dispensation of faith.*' The promised " dis- 
pensation of knowledge " has not yet been inaugurated ; 
when it is. the wisdom which he lati^ht will be belter iin* 
dcistood, for it will then be known that the doctrines which 
he enunciated regarding his power over disease, and the 
conditions of immortality, were but statements in strict 
accordance with sdentific facts. 

ovsv3s.i<m. 

Webster defiDes "obsession'* as "the state of a person 
vexed or besieged by an evil spirit, antecedent to posses- 
sion." The latter term he defines as "the slate of being 
possessed, as by an evil spirit," etc. Allan Kardec employs 
obsession as a genetic term, to include simple obsession, 
which accords wilh Webster's definition of the term ; /asd' 
nation, which is "an illii-'sion piodyced by direct action oa 
the medium's thought," paralyzing his judgment; and sub- 
jugation, which completely paralyses the will, and causes 
the medium to act in spite of hinuelf. For our purpose 
these fine distinctions are immaterial, as they merely repre- 
sent different stages or degrees of intensity of the same 
phenomenon. The theory of obsession is a naodcmizing of 
the old idea of being possessed of a devil, or devils, as tlw 
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case might be. It consists in being dotnioAteil, to a greitei 
or less extent, by the idea that the pcison is bcneged or 
controlled by a foreign spirit, good or bad, angel or devil. 
It seems tuperfluotis to Mnark that the same prlDciples 
prevail in tliese cases as in all others where the idea of 
spirits luu been suggested to the subjective mind. It mat- 
ters not how Uie suggestion originated, the result is the 
same. In ancient times the idea prevailed that any one 
was liable at any time to be taken possession of by a devil. 
When that idea was in vogue it frequently happened that 
persons who easily entered the subjective condition found 
themselves possessed of one or more devils. In those times 
the profession of eiorci$t was very profitable. The priest- 
hood generally monopolized the business, for the ob\'ious 
reason that they were supposed to cnterUiin a spiiit of uuiie 
or less antagonism to devils generally. Besides, devils were 
supposed to have a mortal fear of anything holy ; they had 
an especial dread of ihc sight of a copy of the Scriptures,, 
and of hearing the name of God pronounced. Accordingly^ 
it came to pass that, upon the command of the exorcist, the 
devil would often incontinently fly, leaving the patient \a 
normal condition. Sometimes, however, he would be mor 
stubborn, .^nd the paiieni would go into convulBions upon 
bearing the magic words pronounced ; and then more severe , 
measures would have to be adopted, such as cmplo)-ing| 
more exorcists. But persistence was generally rewarded 
with success. 

In later years devils have gcnemlly gone out of fashion, 
at>d their place is takeu by had spirits of dead men. And 
*o it hits come to pass that m-my spirit mediums arc sorely 
afflicted with spirits, who pester them most outrageously. 
The exorcist is now replaced by the family doctor, who 
is generally scientific to the last degree, and accordingly 
endeavors to get rid of the spirit by means of physic or 
clysters. Recently, however, such cases have been treated 
successfully by means of hypnotism, which is the obvious 
remedy, in case the hypnotist realizes the power of 
»u^estioa. 
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It is oVious to those wbo bave followed oiir argument 
tiius far that tht? subjective iiiiod of the person obsest^ed ia 
dominated by the suggestion that it is a biid spirit or a 
devil, as the case may be ; and tbut, acting upon that sug- 
gestion, it will persDiiale tlie spint or devil with (he same 
extraordinary acumen thiit it would peisoiiate any other 
character s\[E!Keste<]. And it will oasumc to be one, two, or 
seven devils or spirits, in accordance with the suggestion, 
and will exhibit as many diiTereiit kinds and degrees of 
deviltry as there arc devils embraced in the suf>gestioa. 

Such cases are frequently characterized by the develop- 
ment of wonderful telepathic power ; and this of course adds 
to the mystery and confirms bis Ihends in the idea that 
the patient ia controlled by au extramundanc agency. But, 
while it adds to the mysleiy, it docs not militate against 
the soundness of the explanation afforded by the laws of 
(lunliiy and suggestion. The ceremony of exorcism by the 
priests in ancient times constituted a most powerful sugges- 
tive command, which could not, and did not, fail in having 
the desired effect. There was an inten-nl, however, betweea 
the days of priestly exorcism and the days of modern hyp- 
notiiim, during which scepticism prevailed regarding the 
power of ajiy one to exorcise an offending spirit, or to cure 
the patient by other than material remedies. Patients were 
then sent to insane asylums, only to increase their maladies. 
But in later years the power of hypnotic suggestion has 
become a recognized principle in theTapeulics, and little 
trouble is experienced In curing obscised patients where 
the brain has not become diseased. The fact that the 
trouble is susceptible of cure by hyimotic suggestion points 
clearly to its mental origin, and precludes the possibility of 
its being attributable to supermundane causes. 
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Cognate in some of its essential characteristics to the 
phenomenon of obsession ia that ai dual ptrsenatity ; and 
although it has nothing to do with the question of 8piriti.sm, 
it may a& well be noted here as elsewhere. By this term is 
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not meant tbc duality of mental organiution which pciuina 
to crcrj- huniKJi being, but it refers to a specific pheoomc. 
Don which lum received thut name from recent scientific 
observers. It is characteruxd by a, complete loss of loiowl- 
cdgc of personal identity. 'I"hc patient assumes a new 
name, a new personality, and a new character, the last 
being often in marked contrast to the normal one in every 
e&sential particular. The old personality is sometimes com- 
pletely forgotten, and sometimes it is rcmcmbeied only as 
a person whom the patient has once known. In some in- 
Etutnces the two pert^nalities alternate at somewhat irregular 
intervals. In others, the phenomenon occurs only ODoe in a 
lifetime. In others, several different pcrsoosJjties will be 
Assumed at different times. In all these rases certain char- 
acteristics constantly reappear, the most notable appearing 
in the bet tliat tiie new personality is always consistent with 
itself; that is, it is aJva)'s the same, whenever it reappears. 
Its nujral chiiractcristics arc sometimes in marked contrast to 
the lifelong character developed in the normal state, but it 
never varies from one time to another. Ifa dozen different 
pensooalities should be assumed at diifereni times, each 
woold always be consBlent with itself. The incidents oc- 
curring during the continuance of one interval of the abnor- 
mal personality will always be remembered whenever the 
same personality reappears, so that ihc existence of the 
new personaiiiy, when it reappears with frequency, is prac- 
tically continuous ; that is, the intcn'als of normal con- 
sciousness do not seem to be remembered. The normal 
personality, however, never remembers aught of what oc- 
cunvd during the abnormal Interval. As before remarked, 
the abnormal personality sometimes remembers the exist- 
ti>cc of the normal one, but alw-iys as that of a third per- 
son, upon whom it often looks, and of whom it sometimes 
speaks, with pitying contempt. It generally happens, in 
case two or more ahnontial personalities are sBsumed, that 
each remcmbcn all the other abnormal characters, but 
regards them as third persons haTing no connection what- 
iVti with itself. 
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One of the most remaikable cases vhich have been re- 
ported in Ihc Uiiileii States was tliat of one Aoscl Bourne, 
a Baptist clergyman, who suddenly disapp«an;<L from his 
home in Rhode bland a few years ago. Every effort was 
made to find fiim, but ivithout avail. At the end of two 
montlw he relumed to his home, after an experience of 
the strangest character. It appears, from an investigation 
conducted in the most caxefut aail painstukiog manner, 
in behalf of the Xx>ndon Sociely for P&ychical Research, 
that Mr. Bourne lost normal consciousness soon after leav- 
ing Jiome, and wandered around m several different towns 
and cities, finally reaching NorriBlowu, Pa., where he rented 
a siorc, slocked it with small wares, antl carried it on suc- 
cpssfully for a period of six weeks, under the name of 
A. J. Brown. He appeared to the citizens of Norristown 
as a normal person, conducting his business properly, con- 
tracting no unnecessary debts, and always paying protnptly. 
At the end of six weeks of a mercantile career he sud- 
denly regained his normal consciousness, and remembered 
nothing whatever of his abnormal experience, llie article 
in the Proceedings of the Society for Paydiical Research, 
written by Richard Hodgson, I.L.n., exhibits exhausrivc 
re»tiarcl) in the investigation of this case, and its entire 
verity cannot be doubled. It appears thai Mr. Bourne 
had once, in early life, had a remarkable experience, which 
shows a tendency to abnormal psychic conditions; but 
nothing wag developed which throws any light upon any 
specific cause for the pariicular phase of his later expe- 
rience. He had never before engaged in trade, nor had he 
had any taste for such a life, and nothing could be lemem- 
beted which could explain wliy it was that be assumed the 
name of A. J. Brown, It is stated, however, that he had 
once been hypnotized, when young, and made to per- 
form many amusing antics on the stage : but no recollec- 
tion was had that the name of A. J. Brown had been 
suggested to hun at the time. It is extremely probable, 
however, that that name was sti^eslcd to him al that lime, 
and that hb subjective mind retained Uic mcmccy of Ih? 
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name, and that tbe iroprcssiort lasted all those years, only 
to reappear wbi-D he again went into a hypnotic tranc&j 
I'his is only a conjecture, however ; but it bas been shown 
in a. previous chapter hovr the subjective oiind of a young 
lady retained Uie impression of its identity with a certain 
fictitious character, which she had once assatned in a play, 
and with which it af^in idcntilicd itself in obedience to her 
suggestion, made when she was in the normal condition. 

Again, it is a common stage experiment in hypnotism to 
suggest some name to the subject, aod some character in 
which be is made to act, that of a merchant being not 
uncomtnotL When we remcmbei how lasting are such 
impression's upon the subjective mind, and how prone they , 
arc to reappear at any subsequent time when the samei 
conditions cxi:tt, we arc prepared to believe that such 
suggestion, made in carl)' life, would be an ample explana-j 
tion of the subsequent euent. Tb« fact that the sug-! 
geslion, whatever it was and by whomsoever it was made, 
was made while the subject was in the hypnotic condi- 
tion, and could not, ihcrcfbre, be remembered objectively, 
explains why it is chat in few, if any, of such cases can 
any clew be obtained as to the origin of the snggestion, or 
any reason assigned for the aasumption of any particular] 
personality. 

Tlic dual character of the personj thus afflicted con- 
stitutes the most indubitable evidence of the doality of 
mnn's mental organism, and it is beginning to be so recog- 
nized by European scientific observers. Some of them 
say, however, " If this is evidence of duality of mind, what 
shall we say of those who exhibit a triple personality? Is 
that an evidence of a trinity of mind?" The question 
Is pcrtineot, and is easily answered. It is obvious that 
the persons exhibiting the phenomenon are in a hypnotic 
trance, and are, tliercfore, governed by the liws pertaining 
to hypnotism, They have an objective mind, which is the 
controlling power in the normal condition. In the hypnotic 
state the normal, or ohjective, ficnlties are in abeyance, and 
-erson is amenable to control by tbe power of sugges* 
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tton. Whatever name or character is then suggested is u 
once assumed by the subject. The suggestion may be oral, 
and proceed from Another; or it may be an auto-suggeti- 
tion, arising ftoni sometliing suggested in a previous byp- 
notization, or from some forgotten circumslaace. Be that 
as it may, the suggested character is assumed and carried 
out with all ilie deductive logical exai:titudc characteristic 
of subjeclive reasoning. This is a weU-known result of a 
common hypnotic experiment. It is also well known that 
the suhject can be made to assume any number of charac- 
ters by Uie same process. It is a common slage experi- 
ment to cause a versatile subject, who is e-isily conlrolkd, 
to assume a dozen difrcrenl characters in the course of an 
evening's perfoimancc. It is obvious, therefore, that per- 
sons who aire afflicted with a second pereonalily, which occa- 
sionally takes possession of them, arc also liable to assume 
a third., or, indeed, any number of names and characters, if 
anything happens to suggest them. In fact, the power of 
suggestion over the subjective mind, in the line of muliipli. 
cation of characters, is practically unlimited. It is not a 
multiplication of personalities, however, nor an evidence of 
a triple or a quadruple personality, but merely an exhibi- 
tion of the power of the second, or subjective, personality 
of man to assume, in obedience to the law of suggestion, 
any miniber of real or imaginary characters. The same 
power is exhibited by the subjective personality of a 
spirit medium when It assumes the names and characters 
of any number of spirits of the dead, whose oaraes ate 
suggested. 

The specific character of the mental operations of per- 
sons in whom the second personality is abnormally devel- 
oped has not been recorded, so far as we arc aware. It 
will be found, however, when oljservations are made in that 
direction, that they have practirally no capacity for reason- 
ing by the inductive process when under the control of the 
second personality. This will certainly be the case if the 
hypnosis is perfect. Otherwise it might be modified by 
the synchronous action of tiic objective mind. It is hoped 
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that future observers will direct their attention to this ques- 
tion, to the end that a series of lacts may be collated which 
shall assist in determining the direction and extent, as well 
as the exact limitations, of subjective mental power. When 
that is accompUshed, the first great step will have been 
taken in bringing psychology within the domain of the 
exact sciences. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE PHYSICAL FHENOMEKA OF SFIRITISM. 



Th« TntelH^nce m&nirtBted — It \% a Human Inielligeacc. — Inbe- 
lent I'robibilities. — Condiiioiis t>:<iuisile. — The B«t Conditions. 
— A Living Organbm nccesnary —The Law* of Telepathy and 
)Sugge«(i<>n picvail. — SUuWritiiig. — A Woiiderful Slale-Writ- 
' fng Sf&nce. — Tel-epalhic and Psyclio-I'liysical Power displayed in 
Perfection, — Lemoiisltation of its Mmidauc Origin. — An Ifji- 
eipected PbcvKiuienon. — Sumniary at Kcfiults. — Sylloigisra. — 
Gciieta] Condu&iDns. — Spiriliilic fheiiomeiK do nol cunslilule 
Valid Evidence of a Life beyond Iho Gravo. — An AiguiDCiit toi 
Immortality. 

'T'HE physical phenomena of spiritism are in more senses 
' than one the most interesting of all the manifestnions 
of subjective power. They require, however, but a brief 
treattnetit at our hands, for the reason that the primary 
object of this book is to deal with the mental powers and 
attributes of mankind in their lelattoiis to psychic phe- 
nomena. No allcmpt. thprefore, will be made to prove 
that the alleged phy5ieal phenomena of so-called spirillum 
are veiidical or otherwise. It would be a work of siipcr- 
crogfitJon to attempt to .idd force or volume to the already 
ovenvbelming array of testimony going to sliow the wonder- 
ful physical power often displayed tn connection with psychic 
phenomena. For our purposes it is not a matter oN-ital 
importance wlicthcr tbin^ can be made to levitate without 
physical contact or not. It will be nssumed, therefore, 
that all statements made by respectable witnesses In regard 
to the occurrence of physical phenomena are Icuc. We dc 
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this parUy because we believe them to l>e trae, having seen 
enough to know the reality of the leading pby&tcal phe- 
Domena, and partly because our purpose is to deal witli 
the menial aspects of psychic piienoraetia, and the laws 
which pertain to their development. V^c shall leave to 
tiiose who are sceptical, or who ihink they are sceptical 
rather than ignoraul, the task of investigating, after the 
ponderous aad elaboiate methods of the scientists, phe- 
nofnena which can be verified beyond the possible shadow 
of a doubt, by the exercise of a little coramon-sease. And 
we will here undertake to guarantee that if any scientific 
gentleman will, in good faith, follow the suggestions offered 
iu former chapters of llirs hook regarding the proper 
method of dealing with 50-talled mediums, and mil divest 
himself, for the time being, of all fear of professional 
mediums and all prejudice against them, he will not only 
see enough to convince him of the truth of all that is 
alleged regarding physical phenomena, but he will also see 
that the elaborate test conditions often insisted upon by 
scicQtilic investigators are superfluous, not to say absurd. 
These remarks are, of course, applicable to the better class 
of mediums, that is, those who arc recognized by the great 
body of ipiritists as possessing a high order of mediumistic 
power. Their moril chiracterisdcs need not count as 2. 
factor, for it is to the interest of a medium to produce 
gemiine phenomena when he can, and he will always do so 
if the conditions are favorable. Mediums are always anx- 
ious to exhibit their phenomena, when genuine, under test 
conditions, and win do so in a way that shall satisfy the 
most Eceptical. A further qualification of the foregoing 
rcmarka should be made in regard to "materializing" me- 
diums. The writer has never seen anything genuine in 
the line of materializations. There is here more room for 
fraud, and more fraud is perpetrated by ojaterialiiing me- 
diums than by any other, because materialiwitton is a rare 
and difficult phase of mcdiuraship. Yet there is every 
reason to believe, and we shall imdertakc to show further 
00, that the production of genuine apparitions, resembling 
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the persons they profess to represent, is a possibility within 
the range of psychic power. 

The Tcmarks which follow will therefore be address, 
not to those who arc not yet convinced of the icJilily of 
physical phenomena, but to those who are aware of their 
reality, but attribute them to cxtramundanc causes. 

There is one pregnant fact connected with these raaol- 
festations which all will admit, and that '■& that there is an 
imelligence which directs and controls them. This intellt* 
gencc is tktt of disembodied spirits, or it 13 not. If it is 
not, it must be that of embodied siiirits. These proposi- 
tions, if not self-evident, will at least be admitted to be tnie 
by those who believe that it proceeds from disembodied 
spirits of human beings. The intelligence is a human in- 
telligence, — that is, it is characterized by human imperfec- 
tions and limitations; and, as ail human beings must be 
classified as either living or dead, we must loolc to one 
class or the other for the source of the phenomena. 

The first question in order is, What are the inherent pro- 
babilities? Conceding the power to exist, it would seem to 
be more inherently probable that it is possessed by a soul 
connected with a living organism, than it is that it is pos- 
sessed by a soul that has been entirely severed from all 
connection with the maleri.il world. Spiritists themselves 
unwittingly concede the truth of tliis proposition when they 
assert, as does Allan Kardec, on the authority, as he says, of 
" the spirit of Saint Louis," that "the spirits who produce 
these effects arc always inferior spirits, who arc not entirely 
disengaged from material influence." * Besides, the very 
fact that the intervention of a *' medium " is necessary for 
the production of physical phcnoiaena demonstrates the 
proposition that the elements of physical organism ate es- 
sential. It requires, therefore, two things to produce the 
pIicDomeaa; namely, a soul and a body. In a hving man 
the two su« united and working in harmony. Is it not 
probable that such an organism is capable of producing nil 
the effects attributed to the temporary union of a dead 
< Book an Mccliumi, {k 87. 
tS 
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mn'f wal tad a In-iof man's bodf ? tf not, wtqr aocVI 
Wbf ibocdd a dead man's spirit fai abnonml muon vhb « 
Bri^ man's bod/ possess laorc power than a Bring man's 
q»m in normal onioii with bis own bodr? Is ti because 
the former possesses more knowledge Una the latter ? No^ 
foe we have seen that it is only " inTerior spirits " who are 
capable of producing ptiyaicai maaifcstatkins. Sopeiior 
knowledge confers no advantage ; for, as Kaidec informs na^ 
the saperior spirits have no power in that direction. We 
hare, tiierefore, the authority of the spiritisu tbemselres 
for fonnalating the proportion that the more completely 
the qHrilofa man is " disengaged &om material iofineoce," 
the less power be possesses to produce physical pheoomc: 
This being tnie, it follows that the convene of the pro' 
aition is tnie, namely, that the more completely the spiri^ 
of a roan b tinited to material elements, the greater is 
power to produce such phenomena. The conduuon 
trresistible that the spirit of a man in Doininl union with 
hii own body po«e«ies the power m perfection. 

Jf, therefore, we can li&d in abstract reasoning no var> 
rant for the assumption that the phenomena are produci 
by disembodied spirits, we mtist look elsewhere for eviden 
of their extramundane origin. The fir^t inqniTy natural] 
suggesting itsrifiji. What internal evidence is contained in 
the character of the manifestations which would enable one 
to form a correct judgment regarding their probable source Pj 
We have already seen that reasoning Trom their physi< 
character leads us to the conclasion that the physical power 
displayed must have a physical basis, and that that basis is 
probably the physical organism of the medium. Now, if 
its intellectual character leads us in the same direction, the 
evidence is still stronger in favor of its purely hnmao origin. 
We presume that no one will dispute the proposition that 
the communications received ihroush llie physical phe 
nomcna are governed by the same laws as those received!! 
by means of the other methods which have been discossed. 
Indeed, the fact is almost self-evident. They have the 
mc on^, and most be governed by the same laws. The 
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rcmnrks, therefore, wtich have been nude concerning the 
character of the communications obtained by other thai) 
physical means apply with ful] foice 10 those obtained 
through physical demonstrations. The laws of telepathy 
Slid suggestion play their subtle rdle in the one case the 
same as in the other. \i possible, there is less evidence 
of extramuodauc origin in the physical manifestations than 
there is in the intellectual. Indeed, this might be pre-sup- 
posed, from the gross character of the former, even though 
the latter had a purely spirilual source. If, therefore, we 
find no valid e»*idence of extranmndane origin in the 
higher masifestations, it is a waste of time to seek for evi- 
dence of spirit intercourse in the tipping of kitchen taMes, 
the levitatioft of parlor sofas, or the convulsions of whole 
sets of chamber furniture. 

'ITic foregoing rcniarEi5 apply to all forms and grades of 
physical phenomena, of which there arc many. Some of 
them possess the most intense interest, not only on account 
of the wonderful psycho-physical power displayed, bul because 
of their inteileciual phases. Slaic-writing, for instaiwe, 
when performed by a first-class medium, gifted with a hign 
onicr of telepathic pov^'cr, accompanied by other necessary 
intellectual qualifications, i-s one of the most interesting of 
all phases of psycliic power. An instance which occurred 
within the writer's own experience will be here related, for 
the reason that it fully illiistr-ites the essential qn.iHfications 
and characteristics of a first-class medium, shows both the 
physical and mental powers with which he is endowed, and 
clearly defines the limitaticnB which hedge him about, and 
which point, with unerring exactitude, to the source of the 
phenomena. 

A few years ago, a conversation which the writer had 
with a celebrated Union general led to an agreement to visit 
a prominent slate-writing medium, llien sojourning in 
the city of Washington. Among other things, it was 
agreed that the general should be the sitter, and that hn 
should be guided entirely by my suggestions relative to the 
couise which he should pursue befoie and during the stance. 
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My ol^«ct, which he fViUy onderstood and appreciate^ 
■nras, first, to coavince him of the g«BU!oeness of the physi- 
cal phenotneitA, — that is, that tfac sktc-nriting was per- 
formed without corporeal contact of the medium with the 
pencil, and without the diadow of a po5$ibilit>' of the em- 
ployment of fegerdcmain ; and, secondly, to demonstrate 
the utter imposnbililf of the phenomena being atttibuUble 
to disembodied spirits. 

It must be premised that the medium was in the habit 
of cationg his sitters to write six short letters to as maajr 
difleient spirits. These epistles are written on sepaiate 
pieces of paper about three inches square, and are addressed 
to the spirits by name and signed by the writer, precisely 
as an ordinary letter would be addressed and signed. Each 
letter is then rolled into a wad as small as possible, and 
retaiaed in the hand of the sitter until he is requested to 
depo»t them in a pile on ibe table. When this is done, the 
medium reaches his hand across the table and touches the 
wads with the tips of his fingers, the sitter mcaoivhile watch- 
ing the proceeding closely, to prevent the possibility of 
fraud. .After the medium has touched each bit of paper 
Uic Miter resumes jjosscssion of ihem and retains thera for 
future reference, ft may be here remarked that a sitter 
has the piivUcge of bringing his own slates with him, a&U 
retaining possession of ihem until the writing is finished. 
They need not leave his costody for an instant. He may 
place the bit of pencil between ihcm himself, and then 
securely lock or tie them together, and hold them as tightly 
as he chooses on the top of the ubie, in the broad light of 
day, while the writing is going on. 

The plan suggested to the general on this occasion, and 
which be carried out to the letter, was as folloura : ■ — 

I. To write three letters to as many spirits of his dead 

.KQQaintanees, each one couched in general terms, — such 

"■m, ** Dear B., can you communicate with me to-day? If 

so, tell mc your condition in the spin'l-land." This could 

be answered by vcty generaJ remarks, and would require no 

'", answer invoUing any knowledge of the sitter's 

f/ 2ii>thfng else. 
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a. To wtiW two similar letters to two persons known to 
the sitter, but unknown to the inedSuin, to be still living in 
the flesh. 

3. To write one letter to a deceased peison, askiag a 
specific question, the correct aoawei to whkh neither the 
sitter nor the medium could possibly know. 

4. To place the medium at his «ase, by leading him to 
believe that he had to deal with a sympathetic believer in 
the doclriue of spiritism, who had perfect faith in the 
medium's powers. 

5. To prescribe no test conditions whatever, but let the 
medium have hia own way in eveiythiug. 

6. Under no circumstances 10 let the tnedium know 
the name or antecedents of the sitter. 

These suggcstioas were carried out to the letter- The 
general wa» unknown to the medium, and was introduced 
by the writer under a fictitious came. The mediimi occu- 
pied a suite of rooms consisting of a large double parlor 
separated by folding-doors. Tlie front parlor was used as 
a reception-room, and the back parlor as a stance-room. 
The latter was lighted by one large window, in front of 
which stood an old-fashioned square dining-iable. The 
medium seated himself on one side of this table, and the 
sitter occupied a chair on the opposite side. Several slates 
were lying on the table, two of which the medium washed 
clean and then gave them into the custody of the sitter, 
who carefully examined them, and kept them in his posses- 
sion until the seance was over, resiing his arms upon them 
while he wrote the prescribed letters, He was particularly 
cautious %bout writing the letters, carefully guarding them 
BO that it was impossible for the medium to see the writing 
with his natural eye*, and never lifted his elbows from the 
two slates in his custody. When the letters were all finished 
and rolled into wads, they were placed upon the table 
dirccdy between the medium and the sitter, the latter nevCT 
allowing his eyes to wander from thetn for an instant. The 
medium then touched each wad with his finger-tips, when 
they were again taken possession of by the sitter. 
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Ii ihookl be stated that the stance, tlnis bj, was not 
witnessed bymy«:lf; bet the cticumstaoces were afinvards. 
(ktaJvd by llic geoeral, whose perfect UustworthiDcss is 
beyood questmn. At iliiii jtiDcturc — that b, while the wads 
were sull lying on the tabic — a most remarkable tocideot 
liappencd. '1 he medium suddenly arose, opened the folding- 
doon, and invited me in 10 take part in the stance. After 
lesuming his scat, he remarked to mc : '• 'l"hcre is a ipirii 
here who reftues to communicate nntil you arc allowed to 

be present. He !>.iiys his name is G (mentioning a 

common Ctirikti^Ji name) . Have you any deceased friend 
by that name?" I answered, No, not remembering. Tor the 
moment, any one bearing that name. The meditim then 
handed me a pencil, and «;iid : *' Touch one of those wads 
with the pencil ; then open it, and you will find tliat it is & 
letter addressed to C- — ." 

I touched one of the %a wads, at random of course, and 
upoii opening it found, to my surprise, th;it it was a letter 

addressed by the sitter to his deceased brother G The 

brother was also a very dear friend of mine ; but his exalted 
positioo in life precluded mc from ever addressing him by 
hit Christian name, and I had not been consciously think- 
ing of him during the stance. 'I'hen the medium again 
addreued me, as follows ; — 

" Fold tlic letter again, place it with the others, and mix 
them all together. Then Uke the pencil atHl toucli another 
wad ; and the one you touch you will find to be a letter 
addressed to M ." 

This was done, and the wad touched proved to be a ktier 
addressed to the party named by the medium. A third 
time this feat was performed with the s-imc result. To say 
that we were surprised is but feebly to express our emotions. 
The fim success might be attributable to coincidence, sop- 
posing the medium to l>e in possession of the name. Tbe 
chancer were one to six, and it is within easy range of 
coincidence that I should have hit upon the right letter. 
In the second trial the chances were also one to sis, /^rte; 
chances that I should succeed twice in suceesEkm 
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were largely against mcj and the fact that I succeeded 
ihrec times ui succession in puiming out the right leilet 
removes the raattei far outside the domain of coincidence. 
When wc take into account the telepathic power displayed 
by the medium, and that other power, whatever it may have 
been, which transformed nie for the moment into an auio- 
maton, the incident will be seen to possess an exttaordiuary 
interest and importance. I should here remark that that 
was ihc first and only experience of my own ia the domain 
of subjective automatism, and that I did not experience 
any sensation which coulj lead me to suppose that I was 
not in a perfectly normal condition, mentally and physically. 

The most remarkable part of the performance, however, 
is yet to be related. The sitter ine.^ntime did not lose his 
presence of mind, but carefully guarded the pair of slates 
in his custody, never lifting his arms from ttiein as they lay 
iipon the tabic before him. Nor did he for an instant lose 
sight of the wads of paper which he pUced upon the table. 
The medium touched them with his finger-tips alone, as 
before related ; and after I had pointed out the three letters, 
ihcy were taken into the custody of the sitter. This done, 
the medinra said to the sitter; "Open the slates, and you 

will find a communication from G ." This was done, 

and the promised communication was found, addressed to 

the sitter by name and signed by G , the name of the 

sitter's brother. In fact, it was a pertinent answer to tha 
letter written by the sitter to his brother, addressed as the 
sitter had signed his name, aad signed as the sitter's brother 
had been addressed. 

The medium then became considerably agitated, and 
moved with convulsive rapidity. He seized two other 
slates, washed them, submitted them for inspection, and 
placed them upon the centre of the table before us, with a 
bit of black pencil between them. He then invited us to 
place our hands upon the slate with him. This we did, 
whereupon the writing began. We cotild distinctly hear 
the peacil move with a gentle, but rapid, scratching 
sound. In a few minutes three raps were b-eard, appar- 
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miXj made by the pendl between the slates. This was eaif) 
to be the sigiul aonou nc ing the completioa of the moB^ge. 
The sbtes wue then Bepuatc<l, and screnl ^ le « s^ ge » vcrc 
Ibaiid ionde. 

Two more slates were then seized by the medhun^ i 
submitted for iuspectioa, aod placed upoa the table 
before. Our hands were again placed upon the sbtes, 
and the wriling agaia b^an. Afur it had progressed 
a few momenls, the medium aaoounced that the 
wanted to write in coIoi». He tberetipoD arose, walked 
llie maatelpicce, and produced a box of colored crayons,' 
all in small bits, about the size of the piece of black slate- 
pencil with which the writing had been done. We were 
about to open the states, to allow the insertion of the cray- 
ons, when the medium said that it was unnecessary, as '■ the 
ccdors could be got ficom the outside just as well." 1\it 
box of crayons was accordingly placed beside the slate, aod 
the writing was r»umed. After a short interval the signal 
was given that the messages were finished. The general 
tbereopon very carefully separated the slates, to see if there 
were any colored crayons concealed therein. Only the bit 
of black slate pencil was there, but four or £ve difieient 
Colors bad been used in writing the messages. 

The results of this stance may be summed np as follows : 

The contents of every letter written by the sitter were 
c\-idently known to the inteUigencc which wrote the replies, 
for every letter received an appropriate answer, save one, 
which will be noted further on. The answer to each letter 
was addressed to the name signed to the corresponding 
letter, and each answer was signed with the name of the 
person to whom tlie corresponding letter was addressed. 

Six letters were written by the sitter, as before stated. 
Tlirce of them were written to deceased friends of the sitter, 
and were couched in such ^rneml terms that the replies 
did not require any specific knowledge on the part of the 
intelligence which wrote the replies. 

Two of the letters were written to living persons, and 
'^ey were aiso couched in general terms, requiiing no 
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specific knowledge to enable an appropriate leply to be 

Eacli of lliese five letters received a reply which assumed 
that its wriier was a deniecn of the spirit-land. There was 
no diflcreiice in their replies so far as that was concerned. 

The sixth letter was addressed to a deceased relative, and 
was as follows, omitting names : — 

Dear A. E., — Whom did jou desire to have appointed ad- 
mjnislrator of your estate? (Signed) C. D. 

To this letter the only reply was from the medium's 
"control," who reported as follows: — 

" A. D. is here, but cannot comnituiicate to-diy." 

The coBclusions which are inevitable may be summed as 
follows : — 

I. The slate-writing was done without physical contact 
■mth the pencil, either by llic medium or any one else. It 
all occurred in broad dayhght. The slates were not han- 
dled by the medium, except to wash them and to place 
his hands upon them (in all cases tut one) while the writ- 
ing was going on. The slates were not for an instant out of 
sight of the sitter during the whole stance, nor were they 
out of his custody during that time, after thc^- were washed 
by the medium. They were then cirefully inspected by 
the sitter, the pencil was placed between them by the sitter, 
they were lied together by the sitter, and opened by him 
after the writing was finished. In short, there was no 
chance for fraud or legerdemain, and there was none. 

3. The power which moved tlie pencil, being clearly 
not physical, must have been occult. This occult power 
was either that of disembodied spirits, or that of the me- 
dium. Did it proceed from disembodied spirits? Let 
us see. The replies to the five letters emanated from 
the same source; that is to say, if the replies to any ol 
them were from disembodied spirits, they ivere all from 
disembodied spirits. They were clearly not all from dis- 
embodied spirits, for two of the letters were addressed ta 
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living persons, aod the replies wctc of the same chuactci 
as the oilieis. The logical conclusion is inevitsble thai 
none of the replies wctc from disctntxitlied spirits. Tu 
put it in the simple form of a ayllogisua, we have the 
following : — 

Tlie replies to the five letters were all from the same 
source. 

Two of them were not from riBernbodied spirits. 

Therefore, none of tlicm were from disembodied spirits. 

Again ; 

The power to produce the slate- miting emanated cither 
from disembodied spirits or from the medium. 

It (lid not emaoate from diaembodied spirits. 

Therefore, it emanated from the meditim. 

Having now logically traced the plienonieiion to the dooi 
of the medium, let us see what further evidence there is in 
snpport of that conclusion. And first let us inquire, Is 
there anything inlicicntly inj|>ri.>b»ble in the theory that 
he was the source of the intelligence which guided, and the 
power which moved, the pencil ? Was there any intcllec- 
tua] feat performed which rendered it impossible that hi: 
should have been its author? The power to read the con- 
tents of the six leiiers was obviously within the domain of 
telepathy, lie was, ihcicforCf just as well equipped for the 
performance of that feat as a disembodied spirit could be. 
Suggesiiou also plays its subtle rdU in this cisss of phe- 
nomena, as in all others, and relieves the medium of all 
imputation of dishoncaiy or insincerity in attributing it to 
the wrong source. The probability that the power to move 
the pencil without physical contact resides in the medium, 
ia as great, at least, as the probability that it resides in dis- 
embodied spirits. All these questions have, however, been 
fiilly discussed, and arc mentioned here merely to complete 
the chain of reasoning. 

There was nothing apparent in the answers to the five 
letters mentioned which wnuld indicate that they ema* 
nated from any source other than the medium. Thci 
contained 00 information possessed exclusively by diseoi'^ 
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bodied spirits, althongh they all purported to emanate 
fiom tliein. The five Icttcja wcic not, iiowcver, Irained fat 
the purpose of testing the knowledge po^se^sed by spirilr., 
but merely to show lh.il the replies did not enmnaie from 
lh.it source. 

The sixth letter, hawevet, mat framed for the express 
purpose of testing the knowledge possessed by the intelli- 
gence which moved the peneil. The question, " Whom 
did you desire- to liave appointed administrator of yonr 
estate?" was asked because the sitter did not know the 
eorrect answer, and he knew that the medium could not 
know. The knowledge was possessed by the deceased per 
son exclusively ; an<l it is reasonable to suppose that if lie 
w:is present, as the medium declared that he w:is, he would 
iuve given the desired infonnalion. The intelligence which 
wrote the replies was in full possession of the contents of 
all the Jetlers, all the names addressed, and all the signa- 
tures, including those of the sixth letter. The answers to 
five of them were pertinent and intelligent, no specific 
knowledge being required. But when the sixth was reached, 
the spirit "could not coraitiunlcatc to-d.iy." Why? Sim- 
ply because the specific knowledge rcciuircd to answer the 
question was not in ihe possession of any one present, nnd 
it could not, therefore, be obtained lelepathically, as the 
knowledge of the contents of the other letters was obtained. 

This is the rock upon whicti all so-called spirit inter- 
course splits. Everything goes along swimmingly as long 
as the medium knows what to reply, or can obtain informa- 
tion by means of his telepathic or clairvoyant powers. But 
the moment he is confronted by a question requiring knowl 
edge not obtainable in that ws-y, he fails dismally. 

The circumstances of this stance have been detailed for 
the reason that it was a typicil stfancc. It displayed all 
the essential characteristics of modern spirit intercourse, so- 
called. The medium displayed all the essential powers and 
attributes of good mcdinmship. The physical phenomena 
were produced to perfection, and tinder the most peifecl 
test-conditions. The telepathic powers di«played were of 
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the raoiit cxtTaordinary character, anti tbe conditions uodei 
which Ihcy were produced were also such as to preclude 
the possibilit}r of fraud or legcidcmain. The results were 
also perfect in Uicii character, lowing, as they did, both 
ihe powers of the medium and his limitations. The dual 
character of the human mind was also cleady niaaifested, 
and the perfect amenabiliiy of the subjective entity to con- 
trol by the power of suggestion was demonstrated. 

It would be interesting to pursue the subject of physical 
maaifestatiuns further, and to examine all their mulliforra 
characteristics ; but that would be foreign to the piirposea 
of this book. The exambation of the mental character- 
istics of the intelligence which controls the diiicrent mani- 
festations is our only purpose, and we have shown that the 
game laws prevail in all. It is believed that enough has 
been said to enable the conscientious investigator, who 
wishes to test tht correctness of our hypothesis, to apply 
its fundamental propositions to all p^chic phenomena. It 
is also bchcrcd that whoever so applies those propositiona 
will arrive at the same conclusions to which I have come ; 
namely, that there is no valid evidence, in any of the phe- 
nomena of so-called spiritism, tliat the (tpiriis of the dead 
have any part in their production. On the contrary, as it 
Beems to me, the evidence all points in the opposite direc- 
tion. I refer, of course, solely to those phenomena which 
are produced through so-called spirit mediums. If there 
is ajiy communication to be had witli the denizens of the 
other shore, it is certainly not through them. I have re- 
luctantly arrived at this conclusion. It would be pleasant 
to believe otherwise, but I have sought in vain for evi- 
dence which would warrant mc in doing so. 

In abandoning ail hope of obtaining valid evidence ol 
the ability of disembodied spirits to hold intercourse with 
the living through the intervention of spirit mediums, I do 
not for « momenl yield my hope, oi my convictions, of a 
life beyond the grave. On the contrary, the very powers 
which arc evoked in the production of the phenomena con- 
'X one of the strongest links in the chain of evidence 
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going to show that nun possesses within himself an entity 
which docs not depend for its existence upon the contin- 
ued life of the body. We see thai this entity possesses 
powers which far transcend those of our ph>'sical frame; 
that the mental powers of the subjective mind or entity are 
exercised independently of our objective senses; that they 
grow stronger as the body grows weaker, and arc strongest 
in the hour of de^ith. Have we not a iogicai right to infer 
that when it is entirely &eed from physical trammels, it will 
have reached a condition of independent existence? What 
thiit existence is, it is not for objective man to know. 
It is possible that if spirits could commimicate ns famil- 
iarly with the living as we commnue with one another, ihcy 
would have no language which could bring to our compre- 
hension their true condition. It would be like teaching an 
infant the principles of the dilTerential calculus. How can 
the caterpillar, crawling upon the ground, hold intelligent 
communion with the airy butterfly, or the butterfly reveal 
to the caterpillar the mysteries of her winged life? 

The fact remains that mankind has ever hoped, and will 
ever hope, for a continued existence of some kind; and 
all the old arguments in its favor, and all the promises of 
the Master, still hold good. Moreover, every new tleve!oi>- 
meat in psychic science adds strength to the arguments, 
and &esb proo& of his wisdom. 
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Ghosts. — Sckntiflc lnv»tTEi(iun>. — TeMative Cla»» 1(5 cation of Phe- 
nomena. — rower lo create Phaulasms dcmonsttated, — Inves* 
tigatioiit of Ihc ].andon Society for Ps^diicaJ Rcbcarch. — Spirit 
Pliatography. — Projection irf (he " Astral Body," — Witches.— 
Conditions ncceseary. — TKe same in ai! Cases. — Spirit " M^tlcri- 
flliattclon." — Magicbna, — Ghosts the Creatiuna of ihc Subjective 
Entity. — F.li|ihis Levi's Views, ^ Eaising the DcvtI. — Crystal 
Visitina. ^ Pfoposiiinns est ablis lied. ^ Embodied Thoiighls. — 
Pliantnsms not Sjjirits. — Uniforni CliaracleriBlics. — A New 
Ctassiflcatiun. — Condilions of Objectivity and Persistency.— 
Hannted Hotisea. — No General Inlelligctice matiifested. — D'Aii- 
«Kf'« Stnttinents. — A Remark.iblc Cas*. — Ghosts Inl«i>5ilied 
Telepalbic Visions. — DiScrenct in Degree, not in Kind. — Ghosts 
not controllable by SugKcMlan. — Other Salknl PcculiMitica. — 
GhoMs ndihcr prove nor di'spiove tmmoilalfty. — Mental Atmoft- 
plicrc of Houses.— Rcm.itkaMe Cases. ^ Classilic&tfon of Tel* 
palliic Phenomena.^ Concltisions. 

"T^HERE is another class of phenomena which demands 
' a brief notice, altlioiigh it does not pertain directly 
to th« development of tlw hypothesis under consideration. 
It is that of phantasms of the dead, or ghosts. Scientific 
investigations of modem times have demonstrated the fact 
that many of the ghost-stories which have terrified the 
timid in all ages of the world have a real foundation in 
lact; that is, it has been dcmonslrated that certain impal- 
pable shapes, resembling persons deceased, do from time 
to time appear to the living. The world is indebted more 
than it can ever repay to the London Society for I^chi- 
cal Reseatctt for its patient, tintiiing, and strictly scien- 
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lific iDvestigations of this subject. Manj- 6icts have been 
accumulated, but they have not yet b«cii classifiwl with 
reference to any special Uieory or hypothesis. It is per- 
haps loo early to formulate any hypothesis pertaining to the 
subject-matter. It is certainly too early to dogmatize. TTje 
most 1h.1l can safely be done is to speculate tentatively, and 
to suggest a line of thought and investigation for those who 
aie devoting their time to the woik. It is my purposr to 
do this, and this alone, in the hope that if the suggestions 
seem to be wortliy of consideratiou, the subject may be 
pursued on the Imcs indicated until their fallacy is exposed 
01 their correctness deinonstra.ted. 

It seems to lue thai sufficient facts have been accumu- 
lated to establish, provisionally at least, certain definite char- 
acteristics of all phruitasms, whetherof the living or the dead; 
nnd if a theory can be formulated, however startling it may 
be at fiist glance, that will hannoniM with the welbestab- 
lished cli.ifacteristic8 of the phenomena, it will be at least 
worthy of consideration. In attempting to do this, I shall 
not quote authorities to any extent to eatiblish my prem- 
ises, but shall state merely what seems to be well authen- 
ticated, and leave the verific^ition of the premises, as well 
as the conclusions, to those who have more lime, patience, 
and ability to devote to the work than I have. 

First of all, then, it seems to be well authenticated that 
the subjective personality of man posses-ses the power to 
create phantasms, or visions, which in many instances arc 
visible to the objective senses of olhen. The telepathic 
experiments recorded in " Phantasms of the Living " and 
in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
amply detnonstmte the truth of this proposition. Every 
vision perceived by one in (elepathic mpporl with another 
must be presumed to have been created by one or the other. 
It is true lliat some of the visions m.iy be merely per- 
eieived stibjectively, but not all. Many cases are recorded 
where the plianiasms have been perceived by more than 
one person at the same lime, .ind others have been pcr- 
ceLred under circumstances snch as to leave no doubt that 
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the percipient wiu in a coinpletely normal coodition, aod 
saw the visioiu objectively. Morccn-er, the pbenomena of 
80-calI«d spirit pholography imply dcmonstxAte th« fact 
that visions can be cieated of iuch tangible cliaractei tbut 
ihcy can b« caught and fixed upon the pliotographic pktc. 
In sa.yiQg tUis I am nat insensible of the fact tbal many 
frauds have been commitwd la thia species of pheaomcna, 
as well as in ali oihcrs attributed to spirits of the dead. But 
this doei not militate against phenomena of that character 
which have been produced under test conditions so strict 
that all possibility of fraud was eliminated. In admittiag 
Uiii class of phenomena lo be genuine, ia the sense that il ; 
is sometime; produced without fraud or legerdemain, ii ia 
abo admitted th::tt, ia mauy insunccs, pictures of the fitter's 
dead friend* have been produced wliich were such perfect 
likenesses of the deceased as to be unmistalcable. Of 
course it will be understood thai whilst I admit the phe- 
nomenon, I do not admit the clAim that it has its origin ia 
the spirii-woild. Like .ill oiiier so-called spirit phenomena, 
it is, in my opinion, directly traceable to the power Df| 
the subjective mind of the medium, aided by telepathic 
communion with the sitter. The latter, consciously or un- 
coniiciously, thinks of one or more of his dead friends. 
The medium, perceiving telepathically the image created 
by the mind of the sitter, re-creates it in stich tingible 
shape that It b caught by the camera. Or it may be in 
some instances that the image is created by the siller him- 
self in such palpable shape as to be caught by the camera. 
Indeed, in many recorded instances, where the sitter has 
been a powerful medium, it seems probable that he created 
the image himself. In point of fact there is little doubt that 
the power resides, to a greater or less extent, in all human > 
beings lo create such images, their strength and clearness . 
depending, of course, upon the power of the individual to 
recall viWdly the rcmcnibrancc of llic person to be photo ' 
graphed, together with the power to concentrate his mind 
for a certain length of time upon the mental picture, la- 
deed, expeiiments have been made which demonstrate the 
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power to produce the picture of any one, living or dead, in 
this manner. 

Ttiia being true, two concluiiions are obvious ; naonely, 
(l) That the phenomena of spirit ptiolography are easily 
accounted for, without the necessity of Rtlnbuting them to 
extramundaiie origin ; and (a) That the power resides in the 
subjective mind of man to create phantisms perceptible to 
the objective senses of others. Again, it ^eems to be well es- 
tablished by experiment that some persons have the power, 
not only to create such phantasrasj but to endow tlieni with a 
ccrlaJu degree of intelligence and power. Thus, the experi- 
ments recorded in " ?hantasms of the Livlag," and quoted 
in a preceding chapter of this book, sbow that the image 
of the agent was not only created by him in his sleep, but 
was projected into the presence of others at a long distance 
from where he slept. The image was not only perceptible 
to the sight, as much so as the real presence n.'ould have 
been, but in some instances it was even tangible. The 
Orientalists call this the " projection of the astral body," 
and it is claimed that many persons in the East have 
acquired the power to produce the phenomenon at will. 
The fact that phantasms can i.hus be produced being well 
authenticated, many old stories of such phenomena acquire 
a new interest and importance, and assume an air of prob- 
ability. Thus, the old stories of wtchcs, in so far as the 
alleged phenomena seem to have been produced under the 
same conditions as those which are well authenticated, are 
elevated into the region of possibility, if not of probability. 
They are at least worthy of re-examination, in the light of 
modern experiments. It is foreign to my purpose to enter 
at larg'e into the discussion of the alleged phenomena of 
so-called witchcraft, and this allusion is made here for the 
purpose of suggesting to those who desire to pursue the 
subject that if they will take for granted that which has 
been demonstrated to be true in regard to the power of the 
Bub-con»cious mind, orpersonality, to project Lingible phan- 
tasms or images, and will apply the doctrine of duality and 
suggestion to the alleged facts, the old stories of the phe- 
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ncmetu of <ritchcraft will be found to possess s sciendfic 
value and importance which cannot be ignored in the study 
of psychoiogy. 

For the purpoees of this argument it will be assumed thftt 
the power of man, under certain conditions, to project 
phantasms is provisionally established. The nexi question 
is, What are the conditiuns? If we &ad that the conditions 
are practically the same in all cases, one great step in the 
clasMlication of the phenomena will have been taken. 

The one condition which seems to be necessary in all 
cases for the production of the phenomena is tha.! uf piofound 
sleep, either natural or artificial. The objective senses must 
be locked in slumber, and the more profound the sleep, 
the greater the power seems to be. Thus, in the cases' 
recorded in " Ph.intasms of the Uving," the sleep was nat- 
ural, but profound. It was at least so profound that tlic 
agent had no recollection of actually doing what he had 
resolved to do, and it was only brought to his knowledge by 
the subsequent statements made by the percipients. It is 
said, however, tlint sometimes the agent retains full recol- 
lection of what he did. Be this as it may, the fact remains 
(hat the one essential condition for the successful produc- 
tion of the phenomena is that of (.leep. Again, the Orien- 
talists tell U5 the same thing. Their adepts lock themselves 
in their rooms, which are carefully protected against inva- 
sion, and go into a sleep so profound as to simulate death. 
The witches were known to employ artificial mcaru to pro- 
duce sleep. Formula for producing what was known as, 
"witches' ointment " are still extant. It was composed of 
the most powerful narcotics, made into an ointment by the 
addition of some fatty substance. The body of the witch 
was anointed from head to foot, and she then wtnt to bed 
in some place secure from observation or disturbance, 
lapsed into a profound sleep. This much is known, and] 
many wonderful phenomen.1 are alleged to have been pro-' 
duced, prominent among which was the creation of varioi 
shapes, such us the image of herself, images of cats, dogs^ 
wdveSf etc., which were stnt to worry and annoy her neigh- 
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'^^tst any one against whom &he had a gnidgc. In r:ict, 
the shapes ulleged lo huve been produced are protean. 

Another alleged phenomenon of cognate character is that 
of so-called spiril nuierializaUon. In tlie production of 
this phenomenon the conditions aic the same. The me- 
dium goes into a trance, or h)'pnotic stale, and projects 
the shapes of various persons, generally of the deceased 
friends of some of those present A good medium will 
produce any number of visions, of any number of persons, 
men and women. Urge and small. Spiritists believe, of 
course, that the rc:il spirits of their friends are present, 
and arc thus made vi&iblc to mortal eyes, and in many 
instances tangible, and able to hold a brief conversation 
with their friends. As the imcllectual pact of the per- 
formance of these alleged spirits is always on a par with 
that of other forms of spirit manifcslaiion, subject to the 
siimc limitations and governed by the same laws, wc must 
come to the same conclusion as to their origin, turaely, that, 
whatever it may be, it is not due to spirits of the dead. 

The old storiea of the power of magicians to conjure 
alleged spirits are also raised into the region of probability 
"by these considerations. They also obsert-ed the same con- 
ditions required in all the other cases mentioned. By the 
performance of certain impressive ceremonies, which tbey 
were taught to believe were necessary, they were said to 1» 
able to evoke so-called spirits and to do many other wonder- 
ful things. The ceremonies and incantations, together with 
ihe impressive environment with which they surrounded 
themselves, the incense, the slow music, the "dim religious 
light,'' the solemn invocations, — all had a tendency to throw 
them into the subjcciive condition, and thus enable them 
to evoke the shapes desired. Thai these shapes were lit- 
eral creations of the subjective personality of the magician, 
rather than the actual spirits invoked, there is every reason 
to believe. Nor are we alone in that opinion. Eliphas 
Levi, than whom no modem writer on the snbject of magic 
is better informed or more honest in the expression of his 
real com-ictions, gives utterance to the following : — 
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"Human Ihought creates what it imagincfi; Ihe phAiitemt 
of superstition piojeci tiieir real tlefonnity in tlic Aatml Light, 
and live by Ihe very ti'rror* tliey produce. Tliey owe thfir be'iDg 
to the delusions ot imagination and to the ^iberratioa o£ the 
sense*! &i>i3 ^c never produced in the presence of aiiy oite who 
knows and can expose the mystery of theii moiiAlrous birth."i 

Again, on page 1 60, he says : — 

" The evokcrs of the Devil must before all Ihfnga belong to 
a religion which believes in a Devil who i^ the lival of God. To 
have recourse to a power, we must believe in it. A firm faith 
bciug therefore granted in the religion of Satan, here is the 
inetbod of communicating witli this pseudo-god: — 

MagUal AxUm . 

WilUn Ihs eircle of its action, every Logos cteaies what it aSirnu. 

DtFett C^Hieyuitue. 

He who affinal the DevU creates the Devil." 

The author Iheu gaes on (o give minute dircctiom for 
performing the ceremonies necessary for raising the Devil, 
so to spcaTc, with which we have nothing to do at present; 
these quotations bcin^ made merely for the purpose of 
showing that the greatest and most philosophical magician 
of this century was fully aware thai ihc shapes evoked by 
Ihc Magi, whether they be of angels or of demons, whether 
they be perceptible to the objective senses or merely sub- 
jective hallucinations, tangible or intangible, aie the crca- 
tions of the mind of the magician. 

The phenomenon of crj-stal vision is another ilhistration 
of the power of the subjective mind to create visions. Or- 
dinarily these visions are only perceptible to the operator ; 
but cases are recorded where they were perfectly percep- 
tible to the bystanders. The conditions necessary for suc- 
cessful crystal reading arc pracUcatly the same as in a)] 
otlier cases, although the subjective condition is not ordi- 
narily so pronounced. This phenomenon illustrates, how- 
ever, Uie power of the subjective mind to create phaaUsms, 
and constitutes one of the many methods of bringing the 

1 Qifhas Levi : Waite's Digeit, p. ii& 
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operalions of the subjective mind above the threshold of 
coDsciousness. It is one of the best methods kuown of 
exercising the power of telepathy, the visions being objtx;- 
live reproductions of what is real or perceived in the mind 
of the person who consults the mrdium. If no one b pres- 
ent besides the mediiim or operator, he sees mere!)' wliat 
his own subjective mind creates. It is perhaps superfluous 
to remark that lh« pheooiQenoa is governed by the s.iiinc 
laws which pertain to all other subjective phenoracoa, aad 
the intelligence displayed is hedged about by the same 
limitdtions. 

I have now enumerated several different sub-classes of 
the phenomena which are concerned in the creation of 
visions. In each sub-class instances are recorded of the 
visions being made perceptible to the objective senses of 
others. As remarked in the beginning of this chapter, we 
do not propose to stop to verify the phenomena of each 
class. It is sufficient to know that the phehoTnena of one 
of the sub-classes is verified by scienllfic authority. For 
present purposes the rest must stand or fall by that. At 
any rate, we shall assume the right to hold that any cognate 
phenomenon, ."illegcd to have been produced under the same 
conditions as those which have been demonstrated to be 
veridical, is entitled to tentative consideration and credit. 

It is assumed, therefore, that the following propositions 
are sufficiently verified for the purpose of formuUting a 
definite theory of proximate causation: — 

r. The alleged phenomena are all produced tmder the 
same conditions. 

J. The one essential condition is that of the partial or 
total suspension of objective consciousness, 

$. The more complete the extinction of the objective 
consciousness, the more pronounced the success of the ex- 
periment ; that is, the more tangible to the objective senses 
of others do the creations become. 

From these facts it is fair to conclude, — 

I. That the power to create phantasms resides and m 
inherent in the subjecti\-e mind, or personality, of man. 
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3. Tlut the powei becomes greater as th« body ap- 
pioacTies nearer to the condition of death > that is, as the 
Mbjective, or hypnotic, condition becomes deeper, and the 
subjective personality in cansc<iuence becooaes strongei in 
its Scheie of activity. 

3, I'hfti It the hour of death, or when the functions of 
the body are entirely suspended, the power is greatest. 

Hence, ghosts. 

It will be understood from the foregoing that my theoty 
Is that ghosts, or phantasms of the dead, are produced ex> 
actly as phantasms of the living »re produced ; that is, they 
are creations of the subjective entity. How they are cre- 
ated is of course a question that may never be answered 
in terms coiBprehcnaible by the objective intclligCQCC of 
man. It is as f:ir beyond our finite conapreheosion as are 
tlie processes by wliiuh the Inlinitc Mind has brought the 
universe into being. All that wc can know is the fact that 
phantasms arc created by some power inherent in the sub- 
jective personality of man. They may be called " embodied 
thoughts," as man may be called ihc embodied thought of 
God. If, as the Scriptures teach us, "we are gods," that 
is, " sons of God " and " heirs of God and joiut-hcirs with 
J Jesus Christ," it is fair to presume that that part of the 
Ittlintte which is embodied in each of us must part.ikc, to 
a limited extent, of His power to create. Experimental 
psychology suggests to us that we have that power, and 
that it is tlms that phantasms are produced. 

To tlic supposition th,it phantasms of the dead are thus 
created ia opposed but one other hypothesis, and that is, 
that the phantasms are the real spirits of the dead per- 
sons whom they represent. Granted that ghosts do exist 
and make themselves manifest to the living, one or the 
other of these hj-pothcses must be true, and the othci 
false. To determine which is true, we must have recourse 
to the ghosti themselves; that is, wc must collate the 
facts regarding the characteristics of these supposed dwel- 
lers on the border-land, and aslt ourselves whether their 
' •*owik and admitted characteristics arc those which would 
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naturally belong to the leal spiiil of a tnao, or to an 
embodied thought of a man. 

Tb« salient charactcrLStics which seem to b«iong to all 
ghosts, and which pertain to the question undct consideia* 
tion, arc these : — 

The ghosts which arc best authenticated and which seem 
to possess the grealeJit longevity, so to speak, — that is, the 
greatest persistency of jjoivcr and purpose, — arc of those 
wiio have died violent deaths. 'ITiere are exceptions to this 
rule, which will be noted later on. 

The gcDcrally accepted tlieory which has been employed 
tu account for ibis coiacidence is that the soul, Uius lorn 
suddenly and prematurely from the body, retains raore of 
the material ckmenls of ihc body than it does when death 
is (he result of gradual disintegration and the oatiiral aepa- 
ration of the material from the immaterial. It is thought 
tlut the physiciU elemenls thus retained temporarily by 
the spirit enable it to make itself visible to the living, 
as well as to perform certain feats of physical strength 
attributed to some spirits. This is very plausible at first 
glance, and in the absence of any fects to the contrary 
might be accepted as the true theory. But, as before 
intimated, there are exceptions to the supposed rule. It 
is not true that all ghosis are those of persons who have 
died violent deaths. On the contrary, many of the best 
authenticated ghosts are of persons who have died at a good 
old age and in the due course of n-iture. Moreover, there 
is nothing to dbtinguisJi the one class of ghosts from the 
other, althottgh it is true lh.tt those who have met dcUh by 
violence far outnumber the others. This theory, therefore, 
accounts for nothing. Nevertheles.-*, the fact that the major- 
ity of ghosts are of those who belong lo a particular class 
must poMess some significance. Now, if we can discover 
some state of facts which appears to accompany all, or 
to precede all, ghostly phenomena, a great point will be 
gained, and the real significance of the other facts may 
become apparent. 

Id looking the iteld over with this end in view, the flnt 
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foct which forces ibsclf Dpoa cmr attention, and which seems 
to be universal aod to possess a veritable significance, is 
that oil pkaniasms of tht dead are f/ those wha Aazx dted 
under circumstances of great nunbil stress or emo&en. No 
on« whose death was peaceful and quiet, no one who left 
Uii)> life with no unsatUIied longing 01 desire present in the 
miitd at the time of death, ever projected a phantasm upon 
the living objective world, 

AgJtin, the stiengih, persistency, and objectivitj' of the 
phantasm seem 10 be in exact proportion to the intensity 
of the emotion experienced at tbe moment of death. 

It will thus be apparent why it happens that ghosts of 
those who have died violent deaths more frequerUy "re- 
visit the glimpses of the moon " than those whose deaths 
have been leas tragic and less calculated to inspire an in- 
tense desire or emotion. The murdered man feels, at the 
supreme moment, an intense longing to acqu.iinl the world 
with the circumstjinccK of his " taking off; " and he conceives 
the thought of reproducing the scene on the spot until its 
significance is understood and the murderer is brought to 
justice. The result is a haunted house ; and those whose 
nerves are strong enough to withstand the shock may nightly 
nritness a realistic reproduction of the tragedy. This may 
continue for days, month-s, or even years, but invariably 
ceases when the object is accomplished. 

The character of the manifestations is as varied as are 
the phases of human emotion or the objects of human 
desire; but when the facts of a tragedy oocc come to 
light, the phantaMn is alw<iys found to be signilicant of 
their important features. 

When a mother dies at a distance from her children, she 
is often iilled with an intense longing to sec them once 
more before she passes away. The result often is that she 
projects a ph.intasra into their presence which takes a 
lingering look into tlie faces of the loved ones, and then 
^cs away. 

Two persons agree that whichever passes away first shall 
show himself to tlie other at or soon after the hoar of death. 
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The result often is that the agreement is carried out with 
staitliog fidelity, 'lie object accomplished, the phantasm 
disappears forever. 

Another salient characteristic, which seems to be uoi* 
verbal and which possesses the utmost interest and impor- 
unce in deterininiDg the true source of the phantasm, is 
that it possesses no general intelligence. Tliat is to s-iy, 
a ghost was never tnown to have more than one idea or 
purpose. That one idea or purpose it will follow with the 
greatest pertinacity, but utterly ignores everything else, fn 
the rare instances where the phantasm Ms been conversed 
with, it manifeBts perfect inlelliyence on the one sulijeci, but 
pays not the slightest attention to any question pertaining to 
any other, not even to cognate subjects. This characieristic 
pertains to every form and phase of visions which are tan- 
gible to the objective senses. Subjective hallucinations are 
governed by different laws, and ate not taken into account in 
this connection. 

M. Adolphe d'Assicr, in bis Intensely interesting work 
entitled "Posthumous Humanity," mentions this peculiarity 
in a number of instances. Thus, on page 272 he says : 

"The shade only talks about Us personal predJkttions, and 
remains deaf to every question outside llie limits it has prescribed 
for itself. All the coUoquies (hat have been gathered upon this 
subject resemble that of Bemel and Dcsfonlaine (1697), reported 
by Dr. Briifere de Bolsmonl. They were two college comrades, 
two intimate fnends, who had sworn to each other that the first 
whodiftd should appear to the Other to give him some news about 
himself." 

Accordingly, the year following, the shade of Desfontainc 
appeared to Bemel, and addressed him as follows : — 



" ' I agTe«d with you that if I died first I should come and tell 
you. I was drowned in the CaenHiver (lie day before yesterday, 
at this same hour, in company of Such and Such;' and he re- 
lated the circumstances which caused his death. ' It was his 
very voice,' says Bcsuel. ' He requested me, when his brother 
should return, to tell him certain thiags to be communicated to 
hii father and mother. He gave me other eommissions, then 
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Uulc tnc fu«well and diuppeartd. I soon Icaratd that eveiy- 
thing he !iad toJd nic wa» but too tnic, and 1 was able lo verify 
tome details thst he had given. I ri our convcnalioa lie refused 
lo answer all tlic questions I put to iiini as to his Actual situa- 
tion, especially wliclbcr he was in heaven, la hull, or in purgatory. 
One would have said Ifiat lie did not hear me when 1 put such 
questions, and lie persisted in talking to mc of that which was 
upon bin mind about his brother, his lamUy, or tbc circumstances 
which had preceded hin deatli.' " 

It should be stated, in this cotinectioa, that this phantom 
<locs not appear to have been &eca objectively by any one, 
save, possibly, by Bczucl himself. Others were present, 
who saw IlezucI apparently engaged in conversation with 
eome invisible being. They could hear Bezuel's words, but 
neither saw nor hcani those of the phantotn. It seems 
probable, tlierefore, that it was a case of telepathic com- 
munion pure and simple ; but it tUu&tntes our point just as 
well as if it had been whit it appeared to Bezuel to be, — • 
a veritable apparition, perceptible to the objective senses. 
Moreover, it was a case nf deferred percipicnce, — tl 
death having occurred two days previously, — and is there-"' 
fore more strongly i]1ustr.itive of our positioo, as will pre- 
sently be seen. 

A moment's reflection will show how impossible it would 
be for the agent, in coni/eying a telepathic message on a 
given subject, especially in a case of deferred percipicnce, 
to do anything more than convey the messnge. When 
the agent has sent the message, the transaction is ended, so 
far as he is concerned. When the message rises above the 
threshold of the consciousness of the percipient, and he 
begins to ask questions foreign to the subject of the mes- 
sage, there is no one to answer them ; the agent is no 
longer in telepathic r-ipport with him. It is just the same 
as if one should send a telegram to another on a gtveoj 
subject, and then disappear. The recipient of a message 
might ask all the qne-stions he chose, on that or any othc 
su^ect, but he could get no reply, for the reason that th«1 
orig\n&\ sender is out of reach. 
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It might be possible, if both the agent and the percipient 
were in the jiroper mental condition at ihc same time, Ibr 
them to hold a general conversation; but we know of no 
recorded case of the kind. In all reported coses the agent 
telepaths the message, and the percipient takes cogniKance 
of il by means of clairaudience, or hy seeing a vision 
illnstraling it, as the case may be, and that ends it. The 
message is a thought of the agent projected into the con- 
sciousness of the percipient through the medium of hia 
subjective mind. When the mesaagc h;i3 once risen into 
the consciousness of the percipient, he is apparently no 
longer in a mental condition to communicate with the 
agent tclepalhically. At leasi, he never does so commu- 
nicale, with the result of receiving furtliei information in 
reply. 

In the case under consideration the agent had been dead 
two days when the message was received by the percipient. 
If it was a telepathic message projected at the hour of 
death by the agent, it was manifesdy impossible, for the rea- 
sons before staled, (or him to respond to questions foreign 
to the subject of the message. If, on the other hand, the 
apparition was the real phantom, or spirit, of the deceased, 
it could have conveyed any information desired. The fact 
tliat it could not do so shows conclusively that said phantom 
was merely the embodied thought of the deceased, pro- 
jected at the supreme moment for a specific purpose. 

M. d'iVssier affirms that the case here related is typical 
of all messages delivered by ghosts; that Js, that they 
arc apparently never able to eater into ii general dis- 
cussion of matters outside of the one dominant idea which 
called ihcm into being. The history of all phantoms, so 
far as our reading extends, confirms the statement. 

From the.se premises two conclusions seem inevitable : 

1. That a phantom, whether it be of the living or of the 
dead, whether it is perceived subjectively or objectively, is 
not ibe KiibjectivB entity, or soul, of the person it repre- 
sents. If it were, il would necessarily possess all the 
intelligence belonging to thai person, and n-outd, const- 
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qucntty, be able and willing to uuwet any and all questioaa 
propounded bf the percipient. It is simpljr impossibte to 
conceive any valit.! reason for the refiual of a friend or rela- 
tive of the pcTopient to ansnTr tiuestions of tiul interest 
and iraponance to all mankind. 

a. The second cooclu&ion is, that a phantom, or ghost, is 
nothing more or less than an intensified telepathic vision, 
its objectivity, power, persistency, and permanence being 
in exact proportion to the intensity of the emotion and 
desire which called it into being. It is the cmbodiniciit of 
an idea or thought. It is endowed with the iolelligencc 
pertaining to lh;it one Ihougbt, and no more. Hence the 
astonishing limiutions of the iotelligence of ghost;!, before 
noted. 

The difference between a lelepalUic vLiion iransmitted 
from one living man to another, and a phantom, or ghost, of 
ft deceased pcnon, is one of degree, and not of kind ; of 
species, but not of gentia. Both arc creations of (he sub- 
jective mind; both are created for the purpose of convey- 
ing intelligence to others. Jn each case the vision ceases 
the moment the object of its creation is accomplished. la 
telepathy between tno living persons, the vision is created, 
and the intelligence is communicated direct to the percip- 
ient. Its mission accomplished, it fades away. It seldom 
displays physical power or becomes perceptible to the touch, 
although there are exceptions lo the rule. (Sec the ca-scftj 
noted in a former chapter.) Tlie reasons are : (i) that th( 
emotions and desires which call it into being arc seldom 
great intensity, compared with the emotions of a man dyii 
by violence; (t) that the conditions are not so favorabl< 
in a living person, in normal health, as they are in one 
whose objective senses are being closed in death ; (j) that 
the object for which it was created being easily and quickly 
accomplished, and ihcrc being no further reason for its 
existence, it fades away, in accordance with the laws of its 
being. 

On the other Iiand, the phantom of the dead is produced 
*adc7 the most ^vorable conditions. The objective seoses 
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are being closed in dea.lh. The emotions attending a death 
by violence are necessarily of the roost intense character. 
"Hie desire to acquaint the world with the dicumstances 
attending the tragedy is overwhelming. The message is 
not for a single individual, but to all whom it may concern. 
Hence (he ghosl does not travel from place to place, and 
show itself promiscuously, but confines its operations to 
the localitj", and generally to the room in which the death- 
scene occurred. There it will remain, nightly rehearsing 
the tragedy, for days and months and years, or until some 
one with nerves strong enough demands to know the object 
of its qnesL When this is done, the iRformation will be 
given, and then the phantom will fade away forever. 

We have supposed two extreme cases, — one, a simple 
case of experimental telepathy, and one, of a death by vio- 
lence. Between the two extremes there is every variety 
of manifestition atid every grade of power. But they 
ate all governed by the same laws and limitations. 

That the |josihumoiis phantom is not the soul, or subjec- 
tive entity, of the deceased, is evidenced by many other 
facts, among which may be mentioned ihe following : — 

I. It is not controllable by suggestion. This is abun- 
dantly shown by what has been said regarding its pcrisis^ 
tency in following the one idea which it represenis, and 
ignoring every effort to obtain information pertaining to 
Other matters. This peculiarity characterizes every phan- 
tasm, whether of the living or of the dead. Again, no 
ghost was ever laid by the power of exorcism nntil the 
object of its existence was accomplished. Obsessing npirils, 
so-called, can be exorcised, because the exorcist is dealing 
directly with llie subjective mind of the obsessed^ and 
amenability to control by suggestion is the law of its being. 
But a ghost is not amenable to that law; it cannot be 
scolded out of existence before the object of its existence 
has been accomplished. In this, lliercfore, the phantom 
possesses the characteristics which might be expected to 
distinguish an embodied thought of a soul (lotn the soul 
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2. If we are to suppose a phantom to be the soul of ibe 
person it rcpreuQU, we must also be prepared to believe 
that iiiaciniKte things and animals possess souis. Ghosts, 
it will be remembered, are always well provided with weat- 
ing apparel. We must therelbre suppose clothes to have 
souls, and that the soul of the dead, or dying, man provides 
hiroiicif with an outfit of the soab of his hat, coat, trousers, 
boots, etc. Moreover, ghosts are frequently wen riding in 
ghostly Luroouts, comprising horses, carriage, tuuness, and 
all the paiaphcmalia of a first-class establishment. Are we 
to suppose tlut the souls of all these thit^s are pressed into 
the service of the nocturnal visitant? The same is true of 
telepathic visions of all grades and kinds. In this, again, 
the visioD, or phantom, possesses the characteristics wbich 
on« can en&ily attribute to an embodied thought-creation, 
but not tu the actual soul of a person, living or dead. 

3. Another peculiarity of ghosts is that they invariably 
disappear, never to return, when the building which was the 
scene of their visitation has been destroyed. Another 
building may be erected on the same spot, but the ghost 
never reappeara. There must be some valid reason for 
this, for it is impossible to attribute to coincidence that 
which so frequenUyand invariably happens. It would seem 
to be but nnoiher limitation of the power and intelligence 
of the embodied thought. I ts mission accms to be confined, 
not only to conveying the one item of intelligence, but to 
the actual scene of the tragedy. The effect of changing 
the physical environment appears to have the same effect 
as an attempt to change the current of its thought by ask- 
ing a question foreign to it. It disappean. Now, it is im- 
possible 10 conceive of an intelligent entity, in full posses- 
sion of ail the faculties and attributes of a human soul, 
being so easily diverted from the punoiil of a given object. 

4. M. d'Assicr arrives at two conclusions regarding 
ghosts, neither of which can aSbrd any satisfaction to those 
who seek, in their mauifesi.it ions, for evidence of a happy 
or a continued life beyoml the grave. Oiic is that the con- 
•'•*ued existence of tlie shade is a burden too grievous %a 
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be ■borne ; and ilie oilicr is that U cremually disappcais by 
atumic disp^sion, and loses its iJeutity. Od i}age 370 (^ 
" Posthumous Humanity " he says : — 

'*>f99t of the RiAoJfestaliona b}* which llie shades reveal 
themselves acem to indicate that the posthumous existence is x 

fcurdcn." 

Again, on page 273, he says: — 

" To sum up, one vaxy say that the impres^on left upon the 
mind hy the lamentations and rare replies of those shades who 
succeed in innfcing themselves heard is iilmosl always a, senti- 
ment of profound Silliness." 

Ou page 274 he has the fallowing to say regarding the 
ultimate fate of posthuraous man : — 

" 1 h^ve said lliat the exlsteuce of the ahade is but a brief 
one. Its tissue disin1egr»tcs readily under the action of the 
physical, cliEniic:iI, and atmosplicric forces whicii constantly 
assail it, aod it re-enters, molecule by molecule, the universal 
planetarj' inediitm. Oct as ton ally, however, it rcsiau these de- 
structive causes, cunllni)in(r its stnufglc (or existence beyond 
the tomb." 

M. d'Assicr is undoubtedly right regarding his facts, 
but wrong in his interpretation of those facts, and conse- 
quently wrong in his conclusions. 

It is uniJoubtcdly true that the shade is always imbueii 
with a sentiment of profound sadness. The circumstances 
under which it is produced, and the emotions and desires 
which call it into being, arc neccssiarily of snch a character 
as to project a profoundly sad thought. And this (act is 
another cviilcncc of its being an embodied thought, rather 
than a human »oul. If it were the latter, it ivoutd be subject 
to varying moods and emotions, modified by its eisviron- 
nient for the time being. Bni, being an embodied thought, 
it never changes its attitude or aentimeut, but goes on in 
its predeiemiined line of action, regardless of its suiround- 
ings and utterly oblivions of anything uhich may be said ot 
done to divett it. Truly, "thmights are things." 
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A^B, \i. d'Atsier is r^Jit in his dedanttoa thct tbe 
rinde BH t aips bat a cooqiaratire^ brief e^sten cg. Some 
ghosts peisist iot years, it is true, in hftimring a ^ren spot, 
but tbey all eveatoally disimcgrate. Tbetr capaci^ lor coce 
ttDiud exjnmce depnids upoa the intrasitjr of ifae emo- 
tion vhtcb produces ibem. Tbctr actual loogcrity depetxla 
kirgelT npofl the importance of tbe thought or meaaage 
which they peisooatc. It depends principally, hoirever, 
Dpon the aicccssliil pctfonnancc of its mission. Wbea 
tlut is accomplisbed, it disappears at once and fbrerer. 
As has already been pointed oat, an ordinary telepathic 
message between two individuals disaf^iears at once upon 
its successfiil delirery-, whereas a phantom of the dead 
may persist in haunting one spot for years. It will, bow- 
e«r, eventually diiintcgrate and disappear, creo if its rob- 
noa has proved to be a failure. 

If wc are to consider, as M. d'Assier evidently does, the 
shade of a deceased person to be the soul of such person, 
we must anivc at the same conclusion that he has teached ; 
namely, that posthumous extstence is a bunjen, and that it 
is but a brief one at most. According to his view, the evi- 
dence of the phantom negati^xs the idea of a continued 
existence after the death of the body. According to our 
view, it neither pn«-es nor disproves immortality ; it leaves 
that question just where it found iL Like all so-called 
spiritual manifestations, it adds oothiag to oar stock of 
knowledge of what is in store for ns beyond the grave. 
Wc must still look for immortalily with the eye of faith 
alone, relying on the promises of the Xfasler. 

There is aoother alleged ph^rrtomenon connected with 
this general subject which dcscn'Ci a p3s»ng notice. I 
refer to the popular belief that cerL-iin houses arc pen-ailed 
by a mental atmosphere, so to speak, which corresponds 
to the mental condition of thoHc w)io have inhabited it 
There arc many sensitive persons who, upon moving into 
a sirangc house or room, are inHiicnccd apparently by 
the mental attitude of those who pre^'iousJy occupied the 
premkes. 'Iliia is especially tine if the former inhobitanls 
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were the victims of any great sorrow or strong etnotion of 
any kind whatever. The inllucnce is felt sometimes for 
years, and is frequently ol such a character and Torce as 
to compel the victim to vacate the premises. No ghost is 
seen or heard, but the influence is fch, and cannot be 
thrown off. Doubtless many such experience.'; may be at- 
tributed to suggestion, — the person having been informed 
of some tragic event which once liappened on the premises. 
But many cases are recorded which cannot be thus ex- 
plained. Cases are numerous where the percijticnt knew 
nothing whatever of the history ol the bouse or of its former 
inhabitants. 

The jihcDomenon is explained by spiritists by referring it 
to llie agency of spirits of the dead. Others explain it on 
the theory of psychoraeiry. That the latter explanation is 
not Use true one Is evidenced by the £ict that psychometry 
itself is explicable on the well-ltnowa principles of tele- 
pathy. That the spirit hypothesis is not the true one is 
evidenced by the fact th,u the influence is fell when there 
has been no death on the premises, — when all the former 
inhabitants of the house are still ahve. Nor is the influence 
necessarily a bad one. Tims, a lady of my acquaintance, 
who is peculiarly sensitive to psychic impressions, infornu 
me that in one house, which she occupied some years ago, 
ahe was seized with an intense longing to siudy art. She 
bad passed the age at which people usu-iUy take up a new 
profession, and she hnd never been particLilarly interested 
in art. She had no acquaintances who were Jtrtists, and 
there was nothing in her environment specially to attract 
her attention to the subject. Nevertheless, her desire to 
become an artist grew stronger and stronger, until she fell 
forced to yield. She finally employed a teacher, and even- 
tually became very proficient. It was afterwards ascer- 
tained that the tenant who occupied the house before she 
took possesMon was an enthusiastic devotee of art. He 
was not a. particularly good artist, but his iriiole soul was 
bound up in his profession. 

'I'hc same lady occupied a house some years later which 
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she felt obliged to leave, on account of the evil influence 
which it seemed to exert npon her. It was an almost 
ideal house iu its appointments and in the arrangement 
of its roomsj and when she lirst entered it she was eo- 
thiuiastic in her admiration of it. But she never spent 
a comfurLible day in ChAt house. Naturally of a cheerful 
and happy disposition, she became gloomy and drspon- 
dent, wilhonl any apparent cause, and was at last forced to 
yield to her feelings and vacate the premises. An inquiry 
into the history of the house revealed the fact that it had 
formerly been occupied by a lady whose husband had ill- 
treated her, and had finally descried her, under circum- 
stances of peculiar atrocity, to live with a n:tistress. The 
history of that house from the time when the afflicted lady 
left it has been one of constant change of tenants. Other 
houses in the same row, built upon the same plan and 
owned by the same person, have no such history. No 
death has ever occurred in the house, either tragic or 
otherwise, and consequently it cannot be said to be 
haunted in the ordinary acceptation of the termj that is, 
by spirits of the dead. 

But is it not haunted, ncvcrlhctess ? I5 it not haunted 
by the thoughts engendered from the mental agony of that 
poor woman whose life was blasted by the perfidy of an 
unfaithful husband, — a man whose subseq^uent career was 
one of disgrace and infamy? 

I maltc these suggestions tentatively, and for the purpose 
of directing the attention of those interested to a line of 
investigation which should not be ignored by students of 
the new psychology. It is cognate with the jihcnomenon 
of hauutcd houses, and may yet be found to be governed 
by the same kws. If it is true that a visible ^host is but 
an embodied thouglit of a dying man, may it not be true 
that any great emotion can leave its impress upon the lo- 
cality in which it \& experienced ? It may not be risible lo 
the objective senses, but it may have the power to impress 
the subjcclive minds of those who arc brought wilhin its 
eni'ifonmeDt, and to create in them the same emotion^ as 
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those experienced by the fonner occupants oi the premises. 
It seems to be another form of tclcpath)', cognate with the 
phanlom of Ibe dead, differing on\y in the strength and 
character oi" its manifestation. It may not be visible, for 
the reason that the thought cannot be pictured by a vision. 
It may be ^11 abilruct thought, idea, oi ciuotioD, whicli can 
be transmitted to others by impression only; or the emo- 
tion wliich created It may not have been siioug enough to 
project a visible pii^ntom. 

Telepathy, therefore, appears to be dividble into three 
generic classes, differing prmcipally in the methods or 
means of percipience, — the procussea of projection being 
the same in sll. 

The first is a thought seut irom one living person to an- 
other for the purpose of communicating information to that 
one individual. It is perceived by that person only, — 
usually by me^ins of visions, — and it Instantly fades away 
when its mission is accomplished. 

The second is a thought scut from a dying person to the 
world at large to communicate some fact of purlentous im- 
port. It b sometimes made visible to the objective senses. 
and is always confined to one locality, which it haunt:) till 
its object is accomplished. 

The thin! partakes of the characteristics of the first and 
second. It is created by a living person, and is confmed 
to one locality. It is not sent to any particular individ- 
ual, but impiesaea whoever inhabits the house or room it 
haunts. 

It will be nnderstood by the intelligent reader that these 
three classes are not separated by any distinct lines of de- 
marcation, but that each possesses characteristics common 
to the others. 

la concluding this branch of the subject we have but 
one further remark to make concerning those hypothetical 
spirits which arc popularly bciie^-ed to be able to make 
themselves visible to mortal eyes. If it is true that the 
power exists in mankind to create phantoms, to project 
visions which may become visible to others, objectively or 
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subjectively, we have the logical right to infer that all so- 
called spirits, such as elementals, elementaries, et id genus 
omne, are creations of the subjective minds of those who 
believe in their existence. 

As remarked in beginning this chapter, it is written ten- 
tatively, hoping to suggest an enlargement of the field of 
investigation of the subject of telepathy. That power has 
been found to afford an explanation of so much of psychic 
phenomena which bad before been referred to extramun- 
dane origin that it seems probable that it may be capable 
of still further service in that direction, . The phenomena 
of ghosts and haunted houses seem to be the only demon- 
strated phenomena of which telepathy has not been shown 
to be at least a partial explanation ; and if it can be shown 
that ghosts are also the creations of subjective power, there 
nill be nothing left for superstition to fright the world 
withal. 
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damcntal Eriots, — Ca1;ilepsy iiol ^ Dise*se. — A Recuperative 
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jfctive InscnsJbility Impossible. — Suggestion of Death dcepena 
th« Lethargy. — The Appalling Dangers of Cautcpsy. — The 
Proper Treatment. 

THERE is another psychic phenomenon which deserves 
a passing notice at our hands, not only becnuse it is 
governed by the same laws which have been discussed, but 
because it is a matter of transcendent ptaaical interest and 
importance. I refer to the subject of suspended animation, 
and consequent premature burial. 

I know of but one physician in this country who has 
given serious attention to this subject. Nothing in authori- 
tative form has yet appeared from bis pen, but I am credibly 
informed tliat he has collected an array of tacts of veritable 
significance. One assertion of startling import is that in 
the United Slates an average of not less than one case 
a week is discovered and reported. This statement alone 
attests the importance of the subject, althougli due allow- 
ance must be made for possible exaggeration. Be that as 
it may, the appalling possibility of premature burial as % 
result of n condition so common as catalepsy, the psychic 
aspects of which are so little understood in this country, 
invests the subject witli more than oidioaiy interest. 
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'Ilie following cases h^ive been personally investigated byl 
the WTitci, and serve to illustrate the dangers which menace 
the caUlcptic subject. Names are omitted, at the request 
of the pajties interested. 

The first case is that of a young lady, near Indianapolis, 
who came to life after fourtccti days of suspCDded aaima- 
tion. Six doctors had applied the usual tests, and pro- 
nounced her dead. Hci little brother clung to her, against 
the opinioa of the doctors and the n-ill of the parettts, and 
Trantically declared that she was not dead, in the excite- 
ment the bandage which held her jaw in place was acci- 
dentally pushed aside. The }aw fell, and the brother fancied 
(hat he saw his sister's tongue moving slowly. 

" What do you wani, si^tcr? " cried the little fellow. 

"Water," was the faint answer ftoiii the supposed corpse. 

Water was administered, the iwticnt revived, and is yet 
living. 

A kdy who is now at the head of one of the latest 
orphan asylums of a Western city has been twice pronounced 
dead b)' the attending physicians, twice prepared for the 
grave, ar.d twice resu-^itatcd by her Friends. On the last 
occasion extraordinary precautions were taken, in view ol 
her former experience. All the tests known to her physi- 
cians were applied, and all doubts were set at rest. She 
was a second time professionally declared to be dead, and 
the physicians left the house. In preparing the body for 
burial it was accidentally pricked by a pin. Soon afterwards 
it was discovered that a small drop of blood ^l.^rkcd the 
spot where the pin entered. Ttiis once more roused the 
hope of the family, and vigorous treataicnl soon restored 
her to consciousness. She is livirg to-day, a >*igorous, use* 
ful woman. It is proper lo note here that upon being 
restored, the lady declared that she had never for a moment 
lost coHBciousness, that she knew all thai went on nroimd 
her, perfectly comprcheniled the siguificance of all the tests 
which were applied, but felt the utmost indifierence as to 
the result, and was neither surprised nor alarmed when it 
Iras decided that she was dead. 
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A few years i^o, a gcntlemiLn of Harrisliiirg, Pa., appar- 
ently died after a long period of suffering from inAammatory 
rheumalism, complicated wiih heart iiouble. PrcparationB 
were made for the funeral ; but his wife lefuscd to allow the 
body to be pacXed in ice, fearing the possibility of a prema- 
ture burial, and announced her determination to keep it for 
at least a week. The next day her hopes were realized by 
finding her husband with bis eyes wide open, and one of h^ 
arms out of the position in which it had been placed. She 
called loudly for him to arise, and with assistance he did so, 
and was placed in a chair. Pli)*3icians were summoned, but 
before their arrival he was so far recovered that their aid 
was unnecessary, and he soon recovered from his illness. 
tic states that during the time of suspended animation he 
was perfectly cognizant of all that occurred around h'un, 
heard the lameiilations of the stricken family and the prepa- 
rations for burial, but was unable to move a muscle or utter 
a sound. 

The reading public has not forgotten the death of Wash- 
ington Irving Bishop, the celebrated mind-rcadcr, which 
occurreti under circumstances that called forth the decla- 
raiion on the part of his friends and relatives that he was 
not dead before the surgeon's knife penetrated Kia brain ; 
that on several previous occasions he had been in a cata- 
leptic slate, resembling death, for many hours at a time; 
and that on one of these occasions his attending physicians 
had pronounced him dead. The public will not soon forget 
the thrill ofliorror which was felt when it was learned with 
what unseemly haste ao autopsy was performed upon that 
unfortunate man. 

These arc not exceptional cases, nor is the phenomenon 
of modem origin. It can be traced back through ail the 
ages of which there are records preser^'ed, until it is lost in 
the twilight of tradition and fable. 

In all human probability the ancient belief in ^-ampirism 
had its origin in discovered cases of suspended animation. 
It will be remembered that whenever a corpse was suspected 
of being z. vampire, the gnive was opeoed and the body tns 
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examiocd. If it 9>howed no signs of decomposition, the isxtx 
was held to be indubiuble evidence of guitt The punish- 
tneot wu sumtnaiy, and fully as effective as a modern au- 
topsy; it consisted in drivii^ a stake through the heart. 
This simple process effecliully laid the "vampire ghost," 
and ft ao longer possessed the power to " suck the blood of 
the living," aod thus " cootinue to live on io the gnve," to 
use the language of an aocieut official document defining 
the characteristics of a vampire. 

Revolting and gross as was the superstition relating to 
vampirism, is it not possible that, like most legend;ir>- talcs, 
it had a basis of truth, and that an essential part of that 
truth conastcd, as before remarked, of the fact thai the 
cases referred to were cases of suspended animation? Many 
cases are reported which apjieai to be well authenticated, 
and they all seem to sustain this theory. One case (which 
was ofScially attested) is related, where the body of a man 
suspectcil of %-ampirism was exhumed after it had Iain in 
the grave three weeks. No signs of decomposition being 
visible, a stake was tlrivcn through the heart, " upon which," 
says the rqiort, " fresh blood gushed from the mouth and 
cars." 

Another case is mentioned of one Arnold Paul, a Hunga- 
rian, whose body was exhumed after it bad been buried forty 
dByt. " His body," says the narrator, " was red ; bis hair, 
naEls, and beard had grown again, and hLs veins were replete 
with fluid blood." The slake was brought into requisition, 
and as it pierced his heart, he " uttered a frightful shriek, 
33 If he had been alive." 

Two erroneous impressions very generally prevail regard- 
ing catalepsy, or suspended aniraalton. One is that depriv- 
ing the subject of air will cause death in a few hours. 
Another is that catalepsy is a disease, or is always the 
result of disease. Both of these hj-polhcses arc clearly 
disproved b>- the well-known experiments of the East Indian 
lakirs. 

One of the most clearly attested instances of the kind 
Alhided to is the experiment of the Fakir of Lahore, who, ai 
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the instance of Riinjcct Singh, suffered himseK to be Ijuried 
slivc in a» air-tight vault for a pciiod of six weeks. Thii 
case was thoroughly authcntioitcd by Sir Claude Wade, the 
ihen British Resident at the court of Loodhiana. The fakir's 
Doslrils and cars were first filled with wax; he was then 
placed in a linen bag, then deposited in a wooden box 
which was securely locked, and the box was deposited in a 
brick viuk which was carefully plastered up with morlar and 
sealed with the Rajah's seal. A guard of British soldiers 
was tlicn detailed to watrli ihc vault riiiyand oighl. At the 
cad of the prescribed time the vault was opened ia the 
presence of Sir Claude and Runjeet Singh, and the fakir 
was restored to consciousness. 

Lieutenant Boileau lelates another instance where a man 
suflered himself to be buried for a period of ten days in a 
grave lined with mjisoiiry and covered with a large slab of 
stone, the whole strictly guarded day and night. On being 
restored to consciousness, the man otTered to submit to 
burial for a year, if the lieutenant so desired. 

Many other we II -authenticated instances are related by 
British residents in Indi.n, but these must suffice. In alt 
these cases the subjects were in perfect health when the 
evperiraents were made, and in each instance the body, 
when disinterred, was found to present all the characteris- 
tics Indicating death, except decomposition. 

Volumes might be filled with wcll-authenttcated cases of 
suspended animation, varying in duration from a few hours 
to many months; but it wowld be foreign to the purpose of 
this chapter to cite any. Sufficient instances have been 
given to illustrate the points which I shall attempt to make, 
as well as to show the intrinsic importance of the subject 
and the danger to be apprehended from ignorance of the 
psychic principles involved. 

The fundamental error into which many physicians have 
&llen consists in the assumption that oitalepsy is, per sc, a 
disease. It m«si be said, however, to the credit of the pro- 
fession, that no one pretends to understand it. Most medi- 
cal writers confess that if it is a disease, it is one of which 
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tbc pathology is but little understood by tbe profcssJon, ami 
Ibey aver that morbid aoatomy throws no light upon it wbat- 
cvei. In bet, some weli-koown writcis have doubted iCK, 
ctistcoce, and have attributed the iccoided cases to 
iropostrire. It is, however, generally hsld to be a function 
oervoiis diMider ; but the tendency of noodem investigatic 
b in the direction of its psychic sspects> and moral means 
are now largely employed in its treatment by the b«t 
physiciuis. 

The tntb ^pean to be that catalepsy b not a disease ii 
any proper sense of the word. The most that can be saidi 
b that it may be considered a symptom of certain diseases. 
That is to say, tnaAiniich as it commonly attacks those «ho 
arc suffering from certain nervous dborders, tt might be said 
to be a symptom indicating the presence of &uch disorders. 
But, I repeat, it is Dot a disease per te; and one prominent 
medical authority goes so f^r as to admit that "in itself 
catalepsy is never (atal." He might have gone further, 
and said that other diseases are nucly fatal when catalcpqr 
supervenes. 

Catalepsy belongs cxctuidvelj to the domain of hypnotism. 
I employ this term in the broadest significance of its Greek 
radix j for no matter how the condition is induced, it is 
purely a sleep of the objective senses, a suspension of the 
vital functions, a rest of all the vital organs. U can b« 
induced in perfectly healthy persons by the hypnotic pro- 
cesses on the one \iAr^, or, on the other, it may supervene 
after a long period of illness or nen-ous cxhAustion. In 
both cases the phenomenon is the samej and when the 
patient is intelligently treated, the effect is always siiluuiy. 
It is, in the highest sense of the phrase, a maaifestatioo of 
the vis t^nsftva/rix natura ; it is, of a tnith, •' tired nature's 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep," 

Catalcpsj- is always easily induced in a h}'paotic subject 
by the ordinary processes known to h)'pnotists, and the nor- 
mal condition is as easily restored. It is always refreshing 
to the subject, especially when he is exhausted by mcnul or 
pbj^cal labor, — far more so than is ordinary sleep of the 
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same duration. The same is tnte of the catalepsy which 
supervenes after a long penod of iltiiess or of nervous 
cxhaiisiion. That this statement is true of the first class, 
we have the testimony of all who have been subjects of 
intelligent (;xpcriment. That it is true of the second class 
al.'io, is attested by the fact that suspended animation is 
nearly always followed by the recovery of the patient from 
illness. The cataleptic condition marks the crisis in many 
diseases, especiidly those of the ncncs. If (he patient 
is properly managed during that crisis, his convaleiceiice 
is assured. 

Catalepsy may properly be divided into four classes, differ- 
ing from one another only in the causes which induce the 
condition. The first is catalepsy from hypnotic suggestion ; 
the second, epidemic catalepsy; the third, selfinduccJ 
catalepsy; the fourth, catalepsy arising from disease or 
nervous cxhauHtion. Suggestion is (he nll-potent factor in 
tlie production of the catalepsy of the first thiee classes, as 
it is in the production of all other hypnotic phenomena. 
Tile suggestion may come, fir5t, from an operator who pur- 
posely induces the condition as an experiment. Secondly, 
it may arise from tlie patient seeing other cataleptic sub- 
jects. In such cases, catalepsy may nin through a whole 

lool or a neighborhood, precisely as does epidemic in- 

aity, St. Vitus'a dance, and many other nervous troubles. 
"Imitation," or the disposition to imitate, has generally 
been assigned us the cause of such manifestations becoming 
epidemic among children. But this is a p.ilpable error. It 
arises rather from the fear that each one feels — the mental 
suggestion that each one makes — that he or she may be 
the next victim. Thirdly, self-induced catalepsy is ilka- 
trated in the experiments of the East Indian fakirs, and 
arises from auto-suggestion. In these cases the condition 
is purely hypnotic, and is self-induced by jtimple processes, 
well known to all who have made an intelligent study ol 
hypnotism as practised in the Orient. 

It is not, however, witl% these classes that we have to deal 
in this chapter, but rither with ca^es which ari.ie from <!is- 
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ease or nerroos exhaustioR. Tn cuch cases, suggestion can 
hardly be considered as an isittal cause, ollbough, as w« 
nhaH aee further on, it is a potent factn m deepening^ 
longing, and terminating the conditioD. 

I bare laid that caulepiy marks the crisis in ceruin dis- 
eases. It is, in tict, the supreme effort of nature to give 
the exhausted nerves their needed rest. When thii hct 'a 
once appieciated, and the patient is intelligently treated on 
its basis, much needJess alaim will be saved, and many fatal 
errors will be avoided. The patient in that condition ii. 
enjoying absolute test Alt the rital processes are practi- 
cally suspended. He ia free from all pain, and tj enjo)-inB 
a refreshing i>lecp, — a sleep so profound that it may be 
inily likened to iu "iwin-broiher, death." The deptb and 
duration of the irancc will depend upon the necessities of 
the cose. 'Iltat is to say, it will be proportioDcd to Ibe 
severity of the patient's illness, and his consetjuent need of 
rest and recuperation. 

The primary mistake which many physicians make in 
managbg cataleptic patients consists in seeking, by heroic 
treatment, to hasten restoration to consciousness. No 
greater mistake is possible. If the attempt is successful, 
it causes a fearful shock to the ncr^-es, and the effort is 
thwarted which n.niire is making to relieve the patient and 
give rest to his already overstrained nervous system. If 
it is unsuccessful, the patient is threatened with the d.Tnf;er 
of being buried alive, or of an autopsy. These dangers 
are ewer present; and as long as physicians fell to rccog-l 
niie the pregnant fad that an advanced stage of decoM-j 
position ia the only irf.illible test of death, Jim so long will^ 
the human race be menaced with the horrors of premature 
burial. 

The most important branch, however, of tbe subject ot 
catalepsy is that pcruiuing lo its psyrholoRical fralures. I, 
have said ih.it catalepsy bclonjp to the domain of bypoO* 
ttsm, I mean by this, not only that the phenomenon is 
identical with the condition which cnn be produced by the 
ordinary hypnotic processes, but that the cataleptic patieol 
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ts ameoabic to precisely the same psychological laws which 
govern the ordiuary hypnotic subject. 

The tiro fundamental propositions which bear upon this 
subject are the foHowing ; — . 

Firat, a patient in 1 case of suspended aQitnntion or cata- 
lepsy, induced by disease or nen-ous exhatutioa, is amen- 
able to control by suggestion precisely as he is in the 
ordinary hypnotic state. 

Second, a patient in that condition Is alwaj-s consdoua, 
subjectively, of all that happens around bim. That is to 
«y, no matter how profouodJy the objective senses arc 
loclced in slumber, the subjective faculties are wer alert, 
and the subject recognizc>, often with great acutencss, 
everything that goes on around him. This ixz\ is not 
always recognieed by hypnuiisls, and it is safe to &ay that 
ignorance of Uiis one truth has been the source of more 
erroneous conclusions Ttgarding the significance of hypnotic 
phenomena than all other causes combined. Hundreds of 
cases are reported where the patients noted all the prepara- 
tions for burial and all that was said and done, and yet 
were unable to move or make tlie fact known that lliey 
were alive. This seems to be the universal testimony, 
although It is possible that the patient might not, in all 
cases, remember what he had experienced. In (act, it is 
common for hypnotic subjects to forget their cacpcriences 
during the sleep ; but that does not mihtatc against the fact 
that they were subjectively conscious at that time. 

The conclusions derivable from these premises arc as 
important an they are obvious. Tbc first and most vital 
is that when a patient is suffering from a disease which 
will induce catalepsy, and begins to enter that state, the 
usual remarks and conversation of those at the bedside 
must inevit.ibly tend to deepen and prolong the lethargy. 
The patient appears to be dying. The friends, by word 
and action, arc conveying the impression that death is at 
hand. The physician feels the pulse, which grows fainter 
and fiintcr, until it is no longer perceptible. He examines 
the heart until its piilsatiom cease. Finally, he turns to the 
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Stricken friends, anil id a solemn voice annoimtcs that all 
is over, — th« pjitienl Js dead. Now, if it happens that it 
is nteicl)' a case of catalepsy, oi suspended aoiiuation, the 
announcement by the physician that the patient is dead is 
an all potent suggestion which is, and must inevitably be, 
seized upon by tht! subject and carried to ils legitimate con- 
clusion. A case of prolonged suspension of animation is the 
inevitable result, as the laws of hypnotism teach, if they teach 
anything. The patient actually believes that he is dead. 'ITie 
sutcmcnt of this proposition seems almost lidiculous ; hut 
when it is remembered that no suggestion seems absurd or 
incongruous to the hypnotic subject, the proposition is seen 
at once lo be an absolute verity. Who has not dicamed of 
being dead? Few, if any, have not had this experience; 
and yet the incongruity of the iwo ideas — of being dead 
and of calmly reflecting on the subject — never strikes the 
dreamer's subjective intelligence. Subjective impressions 
never seem absurd or incongruous to the subjeci. Tliis 
principle luna through all subjective mental actiou, from 
the dreams of the healthy sleeper to the hallucinatioDs of 
the monomaniac. Subjective intelligence, be it remem- 
bered, is capable of exercising but one form of reasoning, — 
the deductive. But it will reason deductively from any 
premise imparled to il, by any form of suggestion, trilh 
great acumen; and it nei-er arrives at a conclusion in- 
consistent with the premise, — that is, the suggestion. AU 
the facts luiown to the individual's objective experience 
which arc inconsistent with that premise stand for nought 
in presence of the one ever-present idea. That idea is 
the major premise, unquestioned and indisputable, of a 
syllogism which he will inevitably complete with logical 
accuracy. 

It is easy to see from what has been said what an appall- 
ing, ever-present danger menaces llie patient who, from 
any Cauac, becomes cataleptic, especially tlic one who has 
reached the crisis of a lingering illness, and is surrounded 
if/ jjhysiclans and friends who arc ignorant of the psycho- 
logicsl priuciples involved, T\ic. natural language of the 
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emotions of the surviving fnends, the wail of hopeless grief, 
the administration of the sacram<ats of the Church, and, 
fiually, [lie auLlionlativc announcement of the doctor (hat 
•' He is dead ! " all tend to the one result. When to these 
arc udded the ice-pack or the embalrncr's fluid, it leinains 
only for lh« peifortnance of aa autopsy to give the emf 
de grdie, 

I shall not attempt to apply the principles here laid 
down to particular cases. Those who arc cognizant of the 
circumstances of any case, either recorded or within their 
own private experience, will easily recognize their signifi- 
cance. Nor sha.ll I altempt to picacribe the specific course 
to he pursued where suspended animation is suspected, as 
that is the province of the pliysician io ^tlenilajice on each 
particular case. My object will have been accomplished if 
what I have said shall be the means of directing the atten- 
tion of the medical profession to the psychic aspecu of 
catalepsy, and to a more caicful study of the psychology o( 
that science which has suffered so much at the hands 
of chailalanism on the one hand, and prejudice on the 
other, — hypnotism. 

Nevertheless, a few general observations regarding the 
proper course to be pursued may not seem impertinent. 
It is obvious that whco catalepsy is suspected, or is pos- 
sible, ail allusion lo or suggestion of death should be 
avoided, especially by the physician in attendance. It 
should not for a moment be forgotten that, however pro- 
foimdiy Ihe objective senses may be locked in insensibility, 
subjectively the patient is awake and is taking cognizance 
of all that occurs, and appreciates with wonderful acule> 
ness Che ugniticaDce of every word that is uttered. It 
should be remembered that since suggestion can induce 
catalepsy, it can also deepen ant! prolong the period of its 
duration. Conversely, it is the most potent means of resto- 
ration. Other restoratives should rarely, if ever, be resorted 
to. Violent means should never be employed. The essen- 
tial thing is a cheerful, confident demeanor in all present 
at the bedside. Time should always be given for the 
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conservative forces and recnperative powere of nature to do 
their legitimate work, and in due season the patient, who 
" is not dead, but sleepeth," will awake ; or, in obedience 
to suggestion, will "arise and come forth," saved from 
the jaws of death, — rescued from the hortois of a living 
grave. 
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The Normal Kctaliona of ihc OVjcctWe and Subjective FAculticB. • 
Their Dmlinclivc I'owtis and Fuiicticins.^Tlie Inliiiiic Wiado 
disputed ill theit Dbliiliution, — It cOHsUlulu Mui a Fire M»ral 
Agont. — Limiutian nf .Subjective Powers and RespuiMibilltiet in 
thiis Life. — The Kinship of the Soul to God. —The Umiution of 
the Powers of the Objective Mind. — TIia Transcciidcnl Po»«raof 
the Soul- — Errois of the Oid Philosophers. — The Notmxl Func- 
lions of Ibe Soul in Eorlbly Life. — Pangcrs of Abnoimil Ex- 
ciciac of Subjective Power, — Nervous Disordcis. liisanlly. 
Imbecility. and Mwal Ucgradailoii-— The Impori^incc <rf » Knowl- 
edge of the Law of Suggestion. — Dangers o( Mcdltiiitship. — 
Trance-spealcers. — Immoral Tendency uf Ignorant Mediumxhip. 
— Tendency (ovards Free Love. — Th« Caiiirs. — The Oriental- 
ists.— Their Greater Powers and their Greater Facilllles for Self- 
delusion. — Practical ConclusioiiE. — Waminga. 

T Have now presented the propositions of my h)-pothc- 
^ sis, together with a brief outline showing its appHca- 
bility to the leading psychic phenomena; and it remains 
only to draw a few practical conclusions which apply to 
e\'ery-day life. The firet, and the most obviously impoitant 
one, leiates to the exercisrC of stibjective power, and the 
normal relations of the objective and siibjixtive facuUio. 
In order to do so clearly and concisely, it will be necessary 
to recall the terms of the hypothesis. 

The first proposition is tlial the mind of man is dual in 
character. This proposition, as we have already stated, 
has been more or less dimly recognized by many philoso- 
phers in all agca ; and during the prescqt century it has 
been gradually assuming a more definite status in mental 
philosophy. Assuming, therefore, this proposition to be 

SI 
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%nt, it BKffKWily fiatton Uut tlie bro mindt moA^ nor- 
malljf bear a tafmonJorw rdattoo to each od»f. It 
faBovK dias ooe of the two ariadi laaat, aoaaaSf, be 
nbordinsted. to tlie otbcK. Otheiwae Ifaere would be a 
cooMci. Jul here li^baoU't dacoverj o( ihehmof cog- 
gmkm comes ia, and ibowB that tbc sabjccthe mind is 
cooManlljr coutniOed by that power, it ia true that Li^ 
bsoU and hb followen have applied the Uw onlf to the 
ehcidation of hypnotic phcnomeiu ; and in that have not 
always carried it to its legitimate coocinsioa. Hot it has 
•eenwd to me that if the law is applicable to one class of 
pij^chic phenomena, it must be equally applicable to all, as 
natuie't laws admit of no exceptions. I have tbeicfoie 
declateil, a» the second proposition of my hypothesis, that 
the Bobjecttvc mind is always cootioUable by suggettioa. 

Awmtng, thcrcfarc, that these two propositions arc tme, 
it follows as a necessary coD3C<iuciKe that there must be 
some diitiactire line of difTerence between She methods of 
operation of the two minds. It is obvious thai there b a 
limitaticm of power in the subjective miod, otherwise it 
could not be subordinaud to the objective. Just where 
this line of diitinclion could be drawn, and how it could be 
formulated, was at first a perplexing question. There were 
no authoritie!> on the subject who ever hinted at a possible 
limitation of reasoning power in cither branch of the dual 
nuiod. On the contrary, those who have observed the 
pheoomena of subjective mental activity, as seen in h}^^ 
notic subjects, in trance-speakers, and cognate exhibition::, 
have been so profoundly impressed with its transcendent 
power* that it has seemed impossible that it could be 
hedged about by limitatioos. Philosophers fn>m lime 
Immemorial have recognized its tremendous powers of 
memory, and millions have sat entr.'uiced by tlie eloquence 
of subjective speakers, and noted with profound admira- 
tion their accuracy of logical deduction. So impressed has 
the world been hy such exhibitions that the soul has 
been brid up as the infallible guide to all that is pure and 
nobh aad good in humanity. U^wttwi called the Ego 
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(which it truly iaj, and as such it has been cccognued as 
the inward monitor, whos* inonittons are always entitled to 
levcrenijal consideration. It was difficult, therefore, to 
imagiac aoy line of distinction between the two branches 
of the dual mind which would place the subjective in a sub- 
ordinate position. But for the discovery of LiSbauU'g law 
of suggestion that line would never have been recognized- 
It now becomes evident, however, that the poial of its 
limiiaiion of reasoning power is the starting-point. It has 
not the power to formuUte its own premises. The sub- 
sidiary proposition of our general hypothesis is, iJiercfore, 
that Ihe sv^'ittrve minii if imapaMe 0/ in<iuitive nasotsing. 
It will readily be seen that it is a corollary of the law of 
suggestion ; but the three propositions together furnish the 
key to the who!« science of psychology. iH 

1 ani aware that those who have hitherto regarded thl^ 
soul as possessing all the intellectual powers, as well as 
all the moral attributes, will be shocked when they realize 
ttiat lilt object of their adiniralion is hedged about with 
any limitations whatever. The first question they nrill ask is, 
" Why is it that God has given to man a soul possessing STich 
transcendent powers in ccnain directions, and yet under ttie 
absolute control, in all its ideas and intellectual functions, 
of a finite, perishable intelligence ? *' The broad and com- 
prehensive answer is, To comtttute man ajrte moral agent. 
It needs no argument to show that if the soui were not so 
limhed in its initiative power of reasoning, the finite, mortal 
nun could not be held responsible for the moral status of his 
soul. God gave to objcctirc man the powers of reason, in- 
ductive as well as deductive, for the purpose of enabling him 
successfully to struggle with his physical enviionment. He 
gave him the power to know the right from the wrong. He 
gave him supreme control of the initial processes of reason- 
ing, and thus made him responsible for the moral status of 
his soul. The soul, in the mean time, so long as it inhabits 
the body, ia charged with limited responsibilidea. It is tli« 
life-principle of the body, and its normal functions pertain 
solely to the pEeservatton of human life and the ptrpetu- 
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atioD of the human race. It possesses wonderfil potrors in 
other diiections, iii]d«r ceitain abnormal couditioos of the 
body, it is true. But their excicisc uutsicle of those ]itniC3 
is always sbnonnal, and productive of untowArd results. 
Those powers of which we catch occasional glimpses, and 
which so excite our admiration, arc jjowcis which pertain 
to its existence in a future world. They ar« powers which 
proclaim it as a part of fiod, as partaking of the nature ;ind 
attributes of the Divine Mind. Its ]H>wcrs of perception of 
the fixed laws of nature demonstrate its kinship to Omni- 
science. It is independent of the feeble powers of induc- 
tive reasoning when it is freed from its earthly trammels; 
and there is not one power or attribute peculiar to the 
Unite, objective mind that could be of any service to the 
soul in its eternal home. We l)o.ist of our powcis of in- 
ductive reason, forgetting how little we have learned, or 
ci-cr can know, compared with what there is to lean). We 
forget that they arc the outgrowth of our physical wants 
and necessities, and simply enable us to grope in the dark 
for the means of sub&igteoce, and to render our physical 
cxbtencc tolerable. The powers of the objective mind, 
compared with those of the subjective mind, may be lik- 
ened to a man bora in a cave, in which the light of the sun 
never entered, and supplied only with a rushlight with 
which to grope his way and find the means of subsistence. 
The light, feeble as it is, is invaluable to him ; for by its 
means he is enabled gradually to leam his bearing, to take 
note of his environment, to make occasional discoveries of the 
necessities of life, and finally to achieve some of the comforts 
of existence. The more he discovers, the more he appreci- 
ates the value of his rushlight and the more he boasts of its 
transcendent powers of illumin-ition. Re hears vague re- 
ports of aa outside world where the comforts and luxuries 
of life are comparatively easy to obtain, and be resolves to 
grope his way out. He is toM thai the outside world is 
lighted by a great luminary which will render his rushlight 
of no value to bim except as « reminder of the limitations 
of bis civc-l^e. But he is sceptical, and points with pride 
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to hie accumulntions and the discoveries h« has mode with 
the aid of his "God-given ilium inani," and lefiises to be-i 
liuve that there is a possitile state of existence which would] 
be tolerable without rushliglils. At length a cataclysm ol] 
nature throws hitn upon the outside world in the full blaze 
of the light of a midday sun. He llicn finds that he is in a 
world of hght ; that he caa perceive things as they are, and i 
observe their bearings and relations to each other, and Ue 
finds that the rays of his rushlight arc no longer visible. 
It ia obvious that this is but a feeble illustration of the dlf-i 
fcrence between the powers of inductive inquiry into thai 
laws of nature, and the powers of perception possessed byj 
the subjective entity. When the soul is freed from its phys-! 
ical trammels it ascends to its native realm of truth, and,! 
untrammelled by false suggestions arising from the imperfect] 
knowledge of the objective mind, it "sees Cod as he is;'*j 
that is, it apprehends all his laws, and imbibes truth from its^ 
Eternal Source. 

It must not be forgotten in this connection that the sub-* 
jective mind is the soul, or spirit, aud is itself an organized 
entity, possessing independent powers and functions ; white 
the objective mind is merely the function of the physical 
brain, and possesses no powers whatever independently 
of the physical organization. The one possesses dynamic 
force independently of the body j the other does not. The 
one is capable of sustaining an existence independeuily of 
the body; the otlicr dies with it. It is just here that the 
ancient philosophers made tlieir greatest error; and thati 
error has been transmitted down Ibrough all the ages. 
They recognized the dual character of the mind, but 
saw- no fundamental difference in the functions of the two 
minds. It never occurred to them that there was, or ; 
could be, any limttation of power in cither that was not] 
common to both. They recognized man as a trinity, the 
three elements of which ate " body, soul, and spirit." The 
«ouI, in their system of philosophy, corresponds to the ob- 
jective mind, and the spirit to the Eubjcctivc mind. They 
considered only the functions of the two minds as minds, 
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and constantly regarded the two as posMEsing only co- 
oidinate powers. Or, if thejr Kgarded them as entitle 
thej cxKisidcred that wbtlc each iras an entity, it was, Mine-' 
bow, iosepatably joined to the othet id function and des- 
tiny. Hence, according to their philceophy, if one survive 
the death of the body, both must sunnvc it. This fintda 
nicnul error shows itself, inrarious^formsj in every system 
of philosophy, from Plato down ; and it will continue to 
breed c(»i(usion and uncertainty in the human mind until 
the fact is recognti«d that the subjective mind, or spirit, as 
Plato designates it, it a distinct entity, possessing indepen- 
dent powers and functioDS ; whereu the objective mind, 
or the "soul," of the ancient philosopher, is merely the 
function of the physical brain. This Latter proportion is 
demonstrated by every coosideration of its powers, func- 
tions, and limitaliooi. Its powers wholly depend upon the 
physical conditioa of the br«io. They decline as the body 
weakens. l*hey become deranged and tiscless as the braio 
becomes disorganized from physical causes. lu distinctive 
functions pertain solely to physical existence. It has tbe 
power of independent inductive reasoning to compensate 
for its total want of power to perceive by intuition. But, 
as I have already pointed out, inductive reasoning is merely 
a laborious method of inquiry, and pertains nhoUy to our 
physical existence. It would be as useless to the ^irit in 
an existence where all truth b perceived by InluitioD, as a 
tallow-dip in the full blaze of a noonday sun. It may be 
set down as a maxim in spiritual philosophy that Ihere is 
not one power or function of the objective mind wliich 
distinguishes it (roni those of tbe subjective entity, that 
could be of any service to the latter when it is freed from 
its eanhly environment. 

TTic peculiar functions of the physical brain arc there- 
fore no more entitled to be considered as an immort:il 
entity, or as any necessary part or function of an immortal 
entity, than arc the physical funcliom of deglutition or 
digestion, or the phy»cal power of pednl loeooiolton. 

It b nut for man to question the wisdom of God in so 
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ordaining the reJaUons of the soul to the body as to subor- 
dioalc the clcniat to the perishable. But it is man's duty 
so to exercise his jjowen; of iaduction as to aaceitain lliose 
relations ; and, having done so according to his bcM lights, 
so to order his conduct a^ to do his whole duty to himself 
and his Creator. As we find those relaliong exist, the 
whole rcsponaihility rests upon the objective man. He is 
> free moral agent, and has it in his power to train his soul 
for weal or woe, for this life and for eternity. 

It is of the lelations which exist iKtwecn objective and 
subjective man in this life that I propose to offer a few 
practical suggestions at this time. I have already shown 
that the norm.Tl functions of the subjective mind arc ap- 
parently limited to the preservation of htiman life and the 
peipetualian of the human lace. These functions arc 
manifested in what are known as instincts. The first is the 
instinct of self-prescrvacion ; the second is the instinct 
of reproduction ; and the third pertains to the preserva- 
tion of the ofliipring. In the la^t may he included the 
instinctive dc^rc to preserve human life generally. Outside 
of these limits all phenomenal subjective mental activity 
itppcars to be abnormal. I say apptars to he abnormal, for 
the reason that we have no means of judging, except fi-om 
a consensus of facts. The facts which pertain to the sub- 
ject can be found in the greatest abundance in spirit- 
istic circles, for the reason that it is there that anbjeetive 
activity is greatest in raodcni times. I venture to say that 
no one of the better class of spiritists will deny the fact 
that most professional mediums eventually become physi- 
cal wrecks ; many arc overtaken by mental derangement, 
and some by a moral degradation too loathsome to be de- 
scribed. »w, if any, escape serious physical trouble. This, 
of itself, is sufficient evidence of abnormality, and should 
ser\'e as a warning Against the loo frequent exercise of sub- 
jective power. The majority of spiritistic mediums are more 
01 less afHictcd with nervous disorders, and m.iny of them 
Bie hysterical to the last degree. Most of them complain 
of extreme nervous exhaustion after a s^nce, and many 
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leqaire Aa.y% to recover from the effects of a prolonged 
exercise of subjective power. It may be said tW I mis- 
take the caosc for the effect ; that is, that it may be only 
weak »nd oervous pbjracal organisms tlut are capable of 
exercisiog subjective power. I am aware tliat (he ques- 
tion ia Dot Irce fix}m difitcolty, and that oac b Uablc to 
iall iDto error in discussing a sabjcct that is so little noder- 
&tcx)d. The fact remains, DCvcrtbdess, that nervous dis- 
ordera and racdiumship arc generally associated, and that 
£wt alone is indicative of abnormality. Ulicthcr we are 
to r^ard the exerci^ of subjective power as productive of 
abnormal physical conditions, or arc to suppose that it fc- 
tjtiires an abnormal physical organum to produce subjective 
phenomena, matlers little. The conchuiion must be the 
same, — that the exercise of subjective power is aboormali 
and should be avoided until more is known of the proper 
conditions of its exercise than h« yet been discovered. 

There Is a further difficulty altc-ntltng the considcrattoa 
of this subject which must not be lost sight of, and that b 
the question how far suggestion may enter as a £iclor [q 
the ca.se. It b well known that some mesmeric healers 
bncy that " they take on the conditions of the patient," as 
they phrase it. That is, they feel tlie symptoms which 
afflict ihc patienL There is no question of the fact that 
those wIk> enter upon the treatment of a ca^c with that idea 
firmly fixed in their minds will experience the antidpated 
sensations, often to a marked degree. But late sctentiiic 
experiments disclose the fact that such phenomena are 
always the effect of su^lJiestioii. The physical exhaustion 
which some healers feel after the treatment of a case la ' 
also largely due to suggestion. These effects may always 
be counteracted by a vigorous auto-suggestion ; and, more- 
over, the same means may be effectively employed lo pro- 
duce exactly the opposite cfTccls upon the operator. That 
is (o say, the mental healer, by whatever method he does 
his work, may always cause his treatment of a patieut to 
redound to his own benefit, as well as to that of the patient, 
by the exercise of the power of aatosuggestioiL It ti 
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therefoie impoGstble to say jusi how far suggestion caters 
as a factor in tbc production of unloA-ard physical results 
from the exercise of mediuiiiistic pouxr. It b certainly 
traditional among the fraternity that nervous exhaustion 
ensues ^m its exercise, and the results are appalling. 
How far the cffvcis may be counteracted by intclhgcnt 
nuCo- suggestion, remains to be si-ttlcd by the process of 
evolution. There is, however, little hope of any change 
for the better so long as the iipiritistic medium believes 
himself 10 be under the ilominaiion of an extraiieouti force 
which is beyond his control, and tbc effects of which he is 
powerless to mitigate. 

This phase of the subject is, however, of little importance 
compared witli the mental effects produced by the too per- 
sistent exercise of the subjective faculties in the production 
of phenomena. Again we must driw our illustrations from 
spiiitistic circles. It is undeniable that the tendency of 
mcdiuinship is to unhinge the mind, to destroy the mental 
balance, and often to produce the worst forms of inBfiniiy. 
And it is n&ticeablc llial the more thoroughly sincere the 
mt:dium is in hia belief in the genuineness of his power to 
evoke the spirits of the dead, the greater is the tendency to 
insanity. The reason is obWous. If he sincerely believes 
liimseU to be tinder the control of an extraneous power, he 
yields implicit obedience to that power; especially if It 
nssumes to be a superior mentality, as it geiienilly Joes. 
Instead of assuming control of the power, he rIIows it to 
control him. As a matter of course, he is ignorant of the 
laws pertaining to it. He is ignorant of the fact tliat the 
force which controls him resides within himself, and is not 
a superior being commiissioncd from Heaven to convey a 
message from the Source of all knowledge. He is dased 
by its wonderful exhibitions of superior intelligence, is cap- 
tivated by its eloquence, and aw«d by its assumption of 
authority. In short, he knows nothing of its source, or tJie 
limitations of its powers of reasoning, l^e result is that he 
yields implicit obedience to its guidance in all things. His 
reason has abdicated its throne and abandoned its func- 
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to tan, if eaoMUed \ff ibe bke w g gf iom of faii oa 
djucpaizcd sad ms^u^tcd ovyccttvc iMfHigmoe- Iub| 
|ifa7«ical dc(naac7 keep* pace will) 1m amtd decSn^l 
hiB«kole aemm ^Kea n pw m rwgd Iqr eaBCWBre exe 
CMC of iriifBctnv povcr, md too B B ^ucjpy nc cad b' 
j^iff^ f ffi'* Of drinliag im b ccffi ly. 

One of the mou &aciiBliag and lediiciive (bma of sd)- 
feclivc Bcoial actmtj is cridbited ia tiaiice, oc tnnpin- 
boaal, ipealxoc. A mcdim cf bir utdQgeftce sod some . 
rinealkm, oUatocd, pnfaapi» bf desntooiy reading of qiiii- 
ttstic and muodhncoos HtenCttre, dcrdofB binisclf into an 
i&ipiislkMkd fpeakcr. As a tiDcetc tptnlist, be bdieres 
hJBiielf 10 be controlled bgr some great spint «fao in Ufs ' 
wa* celebrated for tm e)oqaeoce. He aaccods the rostmra 
uid ainaxcs bis aodieoce by hi* wooderiol oratocjr» hb 
maiveUoas command of tbe resoocces o{ his miDd, and, 
above all, by tbe cleamcs aod cogency of his rcasoaii^ 
IIkmc wbo bave kDom him befor« and are avarc of tbe 
bmttt of his education are the most surphsed of all, and oo 
aignmcnt can caoviace them ihai tic is not inspired by 
fOiM altnoit CQptrhuman iDtelligcncc from aootber world. 
They know nothing of the wonders of subjective niental 
power ; tbey bare no knowledge of the perfcaion of sab* 
jeciive memory, which gives the speaker perfect cotn- 
marul of all be has ever read, oi of the logical exactitude 
of the deductive reasoning of the subjective intclligeoce. 
Ilie speaker, on his port, Sods himself in possessioD o£ 
siicb wonderliil powers and resocaces, emanating, as he be- 
lieves, from an extraneous source, abandons bis old pnr- 
ioits, and devotes himself to the work of his inspiration. 
It is an easy and pleasurable exiMeoce for the time being. 
He finds that there b no need of takittg thought of what 
be is to say, for ideu, and words with which to clothe 
Ihem, flow from him like a mount-tm torreou He finds 
himself in possession of knowledge wliich he has no objec- 
tive recollection of ever having acquired, and of ideas 
whi h were foreign to bis objective intelligence. He be- 
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licves, and, from his standpoint, has cvciy reason to believe, 
that he is inspired by some lo^y spirit whose knowledge is 
unlimited and wliose tesoiirccs are unfailing. He feels thai 
he has no Deed of further reading or study, and iJie wurk 
of oljjcctivc intellectual labor soon becomes a drudgery. 
The result is that his objective inletleclual growth soon 
comes to a stand-still, and at length his objective intellect 
begins to deteriorate. In the mean time his subjective 
powers may continue to grow in briltiincy for a time, or 
at lea&t they shine with a new lustre, as they are compared 
with the deepening dulness of his objeetive intellect. At 
length he becomes fuful, erratic, eccentric. As his objec- 
tive powers deteriorate, Ihey no longer luve any semblance 
tif control over his subjective raind. The suggestions which 
reason, in its best estate, may have given to his subjective 
mind, as 3 starting-point for iiis discourses, are no longer 
available, for his power to reason is failing. His friends, 
who follow hiin from place to place, begin to notice that he 
talks one thing at one place, and the opposite at another. 
They altribuie the fact to the control of different spirits at 
different times, and for a time they are consoled. Even- 
tually the fact is forced upon them that in his normal, or 
objective, condition he is growing more and more erratic, 
and that at limes his conversation is the merest drivel. As 
in all the other forms of subjective development mentioned, 
his physical deterioration keeps pace with his mental de- 
cline. In the mean lime his subjective powers appear to 
deteriorate. It ia not true, in fact, that his subject mind, 
per se, deteriorates, for that is impossible. But as it is 
always controlled by suggestion, it necessarily takes its cue 
from the siiggestiona conveyed to it by the objective mind. 
When that ceases to develop, the subjective mind keeps on 
in its old rut, for the obvious reason tliat no new ideas are 
imparted to it. \Vhen the objective iniod begins to dete- 
riorate, its suggestions are no longer coherent, and the 
subjective mind is necessarily incoherent ia exact propor- 
tion. Its deductions from a false or imbecile suggestion 
will be logically correct ; but, as a nvitter of course, a false, 
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extravagant, or Imbecile premise, followed to lu legitimate, 
logical conclusion, necenaril}' leads the miud ioto a cone* 
spooding mnse of exlravagsnce and imbedlily. It U 
therefore no indicatioo of a decUoe of fcubjectivc poweis, 
bat it is a dcmonstiatioo of the univcns^lity of the lav of 
suggeslion. It goes without saying ihai if au inspirational 
speaker were aware of the source of his power, and of the 
laws which govern it, and would c(»istantl; keep it under 
the conlrol of his teasoo, he could utiUze it to the veiy 
best advantage. A cultured man of well-balanced intellect 
would then formulate his own premises acconlitig to the best 
lights obtainable through the processes of inductive reason- 
ing, and "inspiralion would do the rest." If hb premises 
were correct, the subjective mind couW alwaj-s be depended 
upon to deduce the correct conchisioos, and to illustrate 
tbcm by drawing upon the resources of its perfect memory 
of all that tlie individual lifts ever seen, heard, or read 
bearing upon the subject. Such a mnn would be known as 
a man of " genius," in whatever direction he exercised his 
powers. And juftt in proportion to the natural powers and 
cultrvation of his objective mind and the extent of his 
objective infomation would his subjective manifestations 
be brilliant and ixmerful. 

I do not say thai such an exercise of subjective power 
would not be abnormal and productive of untoward phytii- 
cal consequences. Men of genius in all ages of the world 
have unconsciously exercised this power. But men of 
genius the world over have been too often noted for ab- 
normalities of character and conduct. i*rofane history lUr- 
nishet but one example where a man of genius appears to 
have been in possession of objective and subjective powers 
perfectly balanced, and who was able to utilise his enor- 
mous objective advnntagc3, remitting from constant and In- 
timate association with the greatest minds of hi^ generation, 
in the subjective production of wotks which must always 
! itand pre-eminent. It is unnecessary to say that I allude to 
Shakspcarc. So Ifitle is known of his private life that it 
is impossible to judge whether abnormal physical effects 
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resulted Erom his labore. But his works arc full of iDtcmal 
evidence that his subjective powers were under the. constant 
control of a well-lrained and perfectly balanced objective 
intellect. 

It is of course impossible to say just haw far subjective 
power might, normally, be employed in the direction indi- 
cated, in the absolute dearth of examples where it has been 
employed with a full knowledge of the laws which govern 
it. But certain it is that so long .is It is exercised under 
the delusion that it is an extraneous and superior power, 
over which the objective man possesses no control, just so 
long will the victim of the delusion be subject to tlie caprice 
of an irresponsible power, which will eventually drive him 
to the horrors of insanity or leave him in the darkness of 
imbecility. 

Of greater importance than cither the ph>'aicai or mental 
deterioration of the one who h.ibitu.illy exercises subjective 
power in the production of phenomena, is the moral aspect 
of the question. One may escape serious physical conse- 
quences of mcdiuraship, or he nia.y succeed in maintaining 
a sufficient outward semblance of mental equilibrium to 
keep out of the insane asylum ; but no well-informed spiri- 
tist of the better class will attempt to deny or weaken the 
force of the ."alatemcnt that a mephitic moral atmosphere 
stirrounds the average spiritistic medium. I do not assert 
by any means that all mediums are immoml. On the con- 
trary, there arc many noble men and pure women who 
habitiLilly exercise mediumistic power. Otherwise, the 
tendency to looseness of morals which ch-iraclerizes so 
many of them would be difficult to account for on other 
than physiological grounds. Books have been written to 
account for this tendency, on the hypothesis that immorality 
is a consequence of the nervous derangement which follows 
the practice of mcdiumship. This hypothecs necessarily 
presupposes the invariable connection of immorality with a 
nervous disorder, and the latter with mcdiumship. The 
common experience of mankind may be invoked to prove 
that there is no invariable connection of the kind existing. 
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AnoLher cause must tbcierore be sought for the too-frcqueni 
association of iaunvnlily with meJiumalup. 

Those who have followed me id my brief analyms of tbe 
causes which conspire to bring about tlic mcnul deterioni- 
liuQ of the spiritistic medium will anticipate toe lu wliat I 
have to say conccraing the causes of the moral degradatioo 
of the same class. The medium, if he is sioccre ia his pro- 
fessiona of belief in the alleged commuuicatiou of spirits of 
the dead through him, bt-Lieves himself lo be under the care 
and control of a higher and ^urcr mentality than his own. 
He believes in its lofty assumptions of mental and moral 
(uperiority, and he becomes ycciistomed to ask its advice 
in all things penaining to his personal well-being. He 
Irequeutly fmds its advice to be of the bc^l, and he grad- 
nalty accustoms himself to eubmit to its guidance in all 
things. He assumes and believes that in the clearer light 
of the world uf spiiils many of the aiLficialitics of muodaae 
civiiiaatioa arc held in pitying contempt, and he frequently 
comes to believe thai many of the restraints of humaa 
society are purely artificial, and have no foundation in 
true morality or religion. He generally regards himself; 
as a refonner, having broken away from the orthodox 
creed, and becomes the advocate of a new religion. Like 
most radical reformers who lind the world all wrong In one 
respect, be immediately assumes tliat it is wrong in every- 
thing ; and nothing will satisfy his ambition short of de- 
stroying the whole fabric of civili2ed society, and instituting 
a new order of things more suited to his ideas of human 
progress and felicity. It all too frcfjucntly happens that 
one of the first "artificial" institutions of society which be- 
comes the object of private attack by the spiritual medium 
is the marriage relation. He sees much domestic mfelicity 
surrounding him, and ia perhaps tired of the restraints 
which It imposes upon himself, and he consults his spirit 
guide as to the propriety of setting at deliancc the laws of 
hnmaa society in that regard. Now, if hb " spirit guide " 
were what he believed it to be, or wh.it it assumed to be, -^ 
a pure and lofty spirit, disenthralled from the Icmptatioos 
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and weaknesses of the Scsh, and drawing inspiratiun &um , 
ihe society of jusi men made perfect, — there could be do ; 
doul>t of ihc character of the advice it would give him. 
But, being the medium's own subjective entity, bound by 
the laws of its being to control by the power of suggestion, 
it necessarily follows the line of thought which is upper- 
most in the mcdium'9 objective mind, and it gives the ad- 
vice most desirctl. M'-tcover, from the premises suggested 
by the unhallowed lusts of the raediura, it will frame an 
argument so plausible and couvinciDg to his vitliog mind 
that he will fancy that, in following the advice of his "con- 
trol," he is obeying the holiest impubes implanted in his 
nature by a God of love. 

I do not charge spiritists as a class with being advocates 
of the doctrines of free love. On the contrary, 1 am aware 
that, as a class, they bold the marriage relatiun in sncred 
regard. I cannot forget, however, that but a few years 
ago some of their leading advocates and mediums pio- 
claimcd the doctrine of free love in all its hideous deform- 
ity from every platform in the land. Nor do I fail to 
remember that the better class of spiritists everywhere 
repudiated the doctrine and donounccd its advocates and 
exemplars. Nevertheless, the moral vims took effect here 
and there all over the country, and it is doing its deadly 
work in secret in many an otherwise happy home. And I 
charge a large and constantly growing class of professional 
mediums with being the leading propagandists of the doc- 
trine of free love. 'Ibey infest evcrj* community in the land, 
and it is well knoivn to all men and women who arc dis- 
satisfied or unhappy in their marriage relations that they 
can always find sympathy by consulting the average medium, 
and can, moreover, find Justification for illicit love by in- 
voking the spirits of the dead through such mediums. 

As before remarked, I do not charge mediums as a class 
with immoral practices, nor do I say that the exercise of 
subjective power, per se, has a tendency to indnce immoral 
practices. What I do say is, that througli a want of knowl- 
edge of the laws which pertain to subjective menul activity. 
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the one who exercises that power ia the fonn of medium- 
ship is in cvQituit danger of being led asUay. He invokes 
a power that he knows nothing of, — a power which may, 
at any tirne, turn and rend him. 

The man ot woman whose heart is pure, in whom the 
principles of virtue and morality ate innate, is in no danger 
of being corrupted by the exercise of mediumistic power. 
The auto-suggestions of such are cooslantly on the side of 
nrtue, and a corrupt comraiiuication couM not emanate 
from stich a source. But lo ihe young, whose chaHctcw 
arc not formed, and to those whose notions of morality are 
loose, the dangers of inediumship are appalling. 

1 have felt obliged to draw my illustrations from spir 
mediums for the reason that mc<liumship is the fonn which'' 
subjective activity takes in the Western world. Other forms, 
however, are being introduced from the Orient, and may 
soon become common in this country. The Western world 
IS liireatened with a revival of the aiU of the inagidao, the 
conjurer, and the wizartL It maybe true, and doubtless is, 
that the Eastern adepts know more of the practice of sub- 
jective arts than is dreamed of by spiritists. The fact that 
they denounce as dangerous to health, morals, and saniiy 
the practice of mcdiumship, is a hopeful sign. That they 
are aware that the power which controls the medium ema- 
nates from himself, is demonstrative of their advancement 
in practical knowledge of the subje<:l. Bui that they arei 
reliable guides to the safe exercise of subjective powei^ 
has not been demonstrateil It is certain that they are yet 
ignorant of the fundamental principle! wliicb underlie the 
science of the soul, for they have yet to leam the law of 
suggestion, and to appreciate tlic subtle rdk which that 
power plays in every psychic phenomenon. Their whole 
system of spiritual philosophy has been biiih up in igno- 
rance of that law, and hence they are necessarily subject to 
the same delusions, arising from the same sourcea of error, 
that have misguided all mankind, in all tJie .iges of the world, 
prior to the discovery of that law. They believe in their 
power to commmiicate nith the spirits of another world, 
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^■precisely the same as do the modem spiritists. 1'he foun- 

^KdatioQ cf tticir belief is the same ; uatucly, psychic phe* 

r^noroena produced by thcmstlves, in ignorance of the 

fundamental taws which govern il. The only difference 

resides in the fact that the Orientalists have the power to 

produce a greater variety of suirtling phenomena, and 

' Jiencc are in possession of greater facilities for deceiving 

I themselves. No advantage, therefore, can be gained by 

I studying theiz philosophy or practising their Arts, except as 

a means of gaining general iufojmation or for purposes of 

scientific experiment ; and the warning against indulging in 

the indiscriminate piacticc of mcdiumship holds good against 

I the too frequent exercise of subjective power in any dircc- 

^^lion, or for any purpose save that of scientific investigation 

^Vor healing the sick. 

^H U should be remembered always that the poverof the 
^f subjective entity is the moiil potcniiil force in nntuie, and 
I when intelligently directed the most beneficent. But, like 
I every other power in nature misdirected, its destructive 
force is :qually potent. 

Id conclusion, I desire again to impress upon the reader 
the absolute necessity of .tlw-ays holding the subjective entity 
under the positive domination of objective reason; and 1 
here repeat, what I have again and again sought to enforce, 
that ins.-inity consists in the usurpation by the subjective 
mind of the throne of reason. The terrible potemt.-iliticsof 
the saibjecltve entity are as much to be feared as admired, 
and no faculty that it possesses is more to be dreaded and 
guarded .tgainst than its awful power and inexomble exac- 
titude of logical deduction, when reasoning from picmises 
that have not been demonstrated by the processes of 
indnctioD. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE PBVaCAL UAKIFESTATIONS AND FttOJOaOfm Of CHRIST. 

The Great Sinmbling-block, UnbeBef U tlie Phyiikal History oE 
Clinst — Modem Science confiniu the New TestameRt. — Iniei- 
lul Evidence of the Truth ol (h« Hitttory of Jcstu. — The Scifn. 
tific Accuiacy of hi* Stetements. — The txotexic and (be lUoieni: 
Vottiiaci. — Parables. — Esolerk Dociiinc* KcMrvcdf&r Modern 
Science l« discotei. — The Spirit til Tiutb. — Jesus ibe first to 
pioclumlhe Scicnlific Trulb. — The Docttine of Faith. ^Healing 
the tlicic ^Natural Ian.— Faith esMRlial then as new.— Il- 
lustrative Iiiddenu. — Jaliiu' Uaaghter. — Seven Scientific Siepii. 
— Secrecy enjoined. — Srientific Reasonn. — SjeiBioartty of the 
Science of Menial Thtrapeatics in Modem Tlmce. — Nothing dia- 
corercil that Jesos did not kao^. — Absent Treilfnent — The 
Pwwcr io beal traiMinilted lo all Future Ucncrativiu.— The C«d- 
diiUxio. — ConcltitdoBB. 



IT was no part of my original intention in writing this 
' book to enter tipoo Uic iUstuasion of theological ques- 
tions, or to speculate upon the postable conditioo of the 
soul utiCT the death of the body. Nor shall I, to any great 
extent, enter upon that prolific field of discussion at this 
time. Ncvcithclcss, I caii:iot retrain from picscntiag & few 
thoughts which have forred themselves upon me txinceming 
the relation which the hypothesis under consideratioQ bears 
to the history and doctrines of the man Jesus Christ. In 
doing so 1 hope to ofTend no man's theology, and to avoid 
the acaisstion of seeking to "open the secret of spiritual 
life in the criminal court of empirical philosophy." 

It has often been said that the Uws which enable man 
to perceive spiritual trttths, or to apprehend the relation 
which his spiritual natttre bears to the Christ, cannot be 
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formulated by any known methods of finite reasoning, thai 
spiriciul truth niast be approached Trom the spirituid side, 
and that it must be perceived by the eye of faith. Never- 
theless, iliere are many who have never been able to attain 
that faith in the spiritual nature of Christ, for the reason 
that they persist in approaching him by and through 
the finite processes of reasoning, 'ITieir conceptions of 
him come through the history of his physical life, and theii 
doubts arise through their unbelief in the verity of the 
history of his physical inanifescaiiors. The history of criti- 
cal warfare upon Christianity will bear out the statement 
that this isj and has ever been, the great stumbling- block. 
'J'he assaults of scepUcistn have always been upon the man 
Christ; and, being unable to reconcile the accounts of his 
physical history and manifestations with the laws of aitiirc, 
as understood by his critics, sceptics have ignored the spir- 
itual side of his character, and ended in totid unbelief in 
his divine atcributee, 

If, therefore, the discoveries of modem science can be 
made to throw any light upon the history of the man Jesus ; 
if they confirm all that has been said of the physical phe- 
nomena which characterized his career, — the first gre.it 
obstacle which stands in the way of the acceptance of the 
essential spiritual doctrines which he proraulgatcd will be 
removed. 

If, in addition to that, it can be shown that the discov- 
eries of modem science not only confirm the stoiy of his 
physical manifestations, but demonstrate the essential truth 
of the central idea which he promulgated concerning mau's 
immortality, show the philosopliy of his mission oa earth, 
and prove that he was, and is,a8a mailer of scientific truth, 
the Saviourof the souls of men, there will be little left upon 
which scepticism can hang a reasonable doubt. 

1 undertake to say that modem science can do bH this, 
and more. 

It has often been siid that the New Testament bears in- 
lenul evidence of its own truth. This is true. But it is 
not true in the sense in which it has been staled. It has 
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been said thsl such a-idence consists ia tbe alleged £ict 
that at the tiiiie when Christ lived, there was no one else 
capable of tannulating the coile of e[hic-> and murals vbich 
he promulgated. That this is not true is evidenced by the 
writing:! of luajiy who preceded him. The goldeo rule 
itself, which may be uid to embody the nobJciit cooceptioo 
whkh has been given to mankind of man's duty to hij 
fcUow-raan, is found in the writings of Confucius. The 
code of ethics found in the writings of the ancient Greek 
philosopiiera will compare favorably with anything found in 
the New Testament. It b not in this, therefore, that the 
internal evidence of the truth of the New Testament is to 

undertake to say that in view of the sUtc of 
scientific knowledge which existed at the time when Christ 
appeared on earth, it was absolutely iniposrible that Bj 
fictitious character could have been created, ecabodyinj 
the salient featuies of the pbysicil history and character oif 
Christ, by any oiic of liisday and generation. The writers 
of the New Testament must have had an original from 
wliich to write the Listoiy, draw the character, and state 
the attributes of Christ. This is esiiccially true of his 
physical history And manifestations; for no one but he 
was at that time capable of doing his work or of formulat- 
ing with scientific accuracy the secret and source of his 
power. Nor was any one of his day capable of conceiinng 
the ideas wliich he promulg-ited concerning his spiritual 
mission on earth, or of stating, as he did. the exact condi- 
tions upon which mankind must depend for sslv^tion and 
immortality. He did not formul-ite the scientific princi- 
ples which underlie his doctrines, for the world was not 
ready to receive, nor c-apable of appreciating, them ; he 
only stated the facts. It hiut been left for the discovencs of 
modern science to demonstrate the scientific accuracy of his 
Btatemeiits. That he understood the principles which un- 
derlie his doctrines and constitute the secret of his powcr^ 
goes without saying; but his biograjiheis did not under- 
stand them, or, if ihey did, they were as reticent as he wm. 
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Nor is it importanl to know whether they were or were nol 
in posseasioii of that knowledge. The point i», that thcj 
could not have created the character without the origins) 
to draw from, and, a fortieri, they could noi have formu- 
lated the doctrines which, after the lapse of nineteen hun- 
dred years, prove to be scientifically correct. But it is 
said that they were inspired. Ijcaving oni of consideration 
the theological idea of inspiration, it is certain that they 
were inspired in the highest and best sense of the word. 
They were inspired by the authoritative declarations of the 
Master, ^ by his statement of the great priaciplcB of his 
philosophy ; by the words of him " who spake as never 
man spake," — words of which he made the declaration, that, 
" though heaven and earth shall pass away, my words shall 
not pass away." With this view of the source of the in- 
spiration of the writers of the New Testament, the internal 
evidence of the essential truth of the history of Jesus Christ 
is demonstrative. 

If Jesus had formulated the scientific principles which 
pertain to his doctrines and his works, and had taught 
them to his di&ciptes, there would have been no interna) 
evidence whatever of the truth of his histnry, or that he 
ever existed. The reason is obvious. If his biographers 
had been in possession of that knowledge, no matter from 
what source they obtained it, it would have been possible 
for them to create a fictitious character possessing all the 
powers and attributes of Christ. A few years ago it would 
have been impossible for the most lively imagination to 
picture two men, standing a thousand miles apart, trans- 
mitting oral messages to each other over a wire stretched 
between them. If, however, a statement had been made 
by any one that he had seen the feal performed, the exis- 
tence of the telephone to-day would be demonstrative evi- 
dence of the truth of his stateineni, however sceptical his 
own generation might have been. In other words, the 
discoveries of modem science would have developed the 
&cl that he spoke the tnith. If it were known that the man 
who made the statement knew absolutely nothing of the 
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•d«BCe of ekctncitjr, the iolema) cviileoce of io 
■vmld be all the suoo^; Ibr a mail well vened io 
Kkace of electiicit]' m^jht be sappased to be cipftblc 
'iaujpaiag tlie poiw b gi ty of hkIi aa isireBtioa, sArj stuicg 
ia exisUiioe u a fact. But a nan ignomit of dectiic 
km coald by no poHibiK^ fxtnceiTe tbe idea of tbe 
^KMMj be must be pr««ei)l«d with the coocrele Ctct ia 
cffdez to be able to state it intcUigeotly. 

It was so wiib tlic biograpbcn of Jcstu. They knew 
nottung of tbe scientific principles inrokcd in the perfona^j 
once of bis woQilerful works. Tbejr kacw onljr (he fiicU^i 
sod tbey recorded them. He gaye to bis apostles just 
eiMii;h ioToniution to enable them to condnoe his worit. 
He stated the condilioos of sa cceg . , aad promised the 
wotid that whoijoever complied with those cociditioiB 
ihoulil be alile to do evea greater woriu than he had done. 
He fonaulated the doctrine of tm mortality, aod stated tbe 
oonditioQS of k> attainment. His biograpbcn Kave re- 
corded bit woida, but not his reasons, Tor he gave Done. 
I^ tberefore, science demomtrates that the powers that be 
[xmcssscdarc possible, that the conditions of tbeir exercise are 
precisely what he declared them to bo, and that they caimot 
be exercised without a strict compliance with those condi- 
tions, the internal evidence for the truth of his history b 
overwhelming. Modified by the Balure c^ the subject, and 
of the proofe required, the same may be said of his spitittial 
doctrines. 

His practical wUdom is nowhere shown more conspicu- 
ouily than in his reticence. He had two rcr}' important 
reasons for withholding a full disclosorc of the underlying ' 
principles of hii philosophy, or of the Liws which pertain to 
his physical manifeslatioiw. The first was thai the world 
waa not ready to receive the whole troth. This was said to 
his disciples during his last interview with them pre%-ious to 
his crocifixion. " I have yet many things to s.iy onto yirj, 
b«t ye cannot bear ihem now." He had given to his fol- 
lowers all that it was expeilient to give in that age. He had 
told them the conditions of salvation. He lu'J taught them 
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how to heal the sick. He had taught them how to employ 
thcii powers in doing good, both pb}'sically and epiiitually. 
But he luicw that the same power which he taught them 
hov to use for the physical benefit of tnaDkind might also. 
In the hands of wicked men, be employed for doing cvU. 
He knew that the condition of its exercise for evil purposes 
was a fiill knowledge of the laws which pertain to it. He 
knew that in the hands of the majority of the men of his 
day and generation it was a daugerou5 power, — too dan- 
gerous to be inlrusied to the world in its then stage of pub- 
lic and private viitue, morality, religion, and enlighteameot. 

There was an exoteric doctrine which be promulgated to 
the world, and an esoteric doctrine which he deemed it 
iuexpedient to divulge before the world was prepared to 
receive it. His whole career illustrates this important 
fact. 

His habit of speaking to the multitude in parables, to- 
gether with his reasons for so doing, constitutes the strong- 
est evidence of his determination to conceal his esoteric 
doctrines from the common people. 

" And the disciples came, &nd said unto him. Why spcakest 
thou unlo them in parables ? 

*' He answered and said unto them, Because it is given onto 
you to know tbc mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to 
them it is not given. . . . 

" Therefore speak T to t!i«m in parables : because tlicy 
seeing sec not; and hearing they hear not, neither do they 
understand. ... 

" For this people's heart is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed. . . . 

" All these thiof^ spake Jesus unto the muliitude in parables ; 
and without a parable spake he not unto them.- 

" That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet 
saying, 1 wilt open my mouth in parables; 1 will utter thiURS 
which have beep kept secret from the fouadalion of the 
world." 1 

These pass-iges make it as clear as words can fonnidatc a 
proposition that he deemed it inexpedient to divulge to 

' Matthew xiii. lO, II, tj. IJ, 34, -^J 
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Ibc people anything more tliao tliey could understand and 
jasimilate. His estimate of men and bis koowledgc of 
their need* were perfect ; and he gave to each class with 
whom he bad to deal, just what was necessary to enable it 
to perfonn the Brork asagned to it He taoght the multi- 
tude the principles of morality and justice among men, and 
pointed the way to eternal life ; bat he did not teach them 
how to heal the sick. He taught his chosen ones the true 
method of healing the sick, and divulged the exact conditions 
of its exercise ; but he did not leach them the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which his sjrstem of hcalit^ was founded. They 
were no tiune capable of nmlerstanding those principles 
than were the multitude capable of acquiring the power to 
heal the sick. He gave to each accoiding to his needs; 
aod, true to his spiritual mission, Christ enjoined upon all 
men the neccssit}- of first seeking the kingdom of heaven, 
when all other needful things would be added unto them. 
It was not necessary for his disciples to know the esoteric 
scicDce of healing, in order to enable them to heal the sick, 
any more than it is for us to-day. We may know how little 
the knowledge of true scientific principles involved in the 
exercise of that power has to do with success in healing, 
when we observe the diversity of views entertained on the 
Kul^ect by the succeysriil healers of modem times. Christ 
gave to the world all the knowledge necessary for the suc- 
cessful exercise of that power in the one word faiik. He 
was the first who taught that lesson to mankind ; and it 
holds as goad to-day as it did when he first proclaimed it 
to the multitude upon the banks of the Jordan. 

'ITic second reason for withholding a statement of the 
scientific principles involved in his manifestations of power 
and his spiritual philosophy was that he foresaw the time 
approaching when the world would reason it out for itself; 
and that when chat time came, mankind would be prepared 
to receive it. He foresaw that in the progress of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment the time would surely come when 
the world would not be content to rest its helief upon the 
doctrine of any one, whatever his claims to mspiration oi 
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ftuthorlty. In other words, he foresaw the present age ot 
maCcrialisni, and its tendency towards scepticism regard- 
ing everything which cannot be scientifically demonstratcii 
by the inductive processes of reasoning. He luiew that 
when that epoch should have arrived iu the histor>- of man's 
intellectual development, the truth of his doctrines would 
be all the more forcibly impressed upon mankind if thej 
could be proved by the inexorable rules of logic. Besides, 
science and inductive reasoning would have b«en lost upon 
the people with whom he had to deal. That he fully lealized 
thb is shown by his implied rebuke to the noblcmaa of Ca- 
pernaum, when he exclaimed, " Except yc see signs and 
wonders, ye will not believe." To have aiiera|5ted to reason 
with ihcm would have been like "casting pearU before 
swine." He appealed to Ihem by the only logic they could 
understand. He offered to them the only evidence they 
could appreciate, — the evidence of tlieit senses. 

That Christ foresaw the time when the world would be in 
possession of indubitable evidence of the truth concerning 
him, but that he knew that the time had not yet corae, is 
clearly shown by his remarks to his disciples in his memo- 
rable interview with them Just previous to his cnicifi.'Kion: 

" I have yet many things 10 say unto you, but ye ciinnot bear 
Ihem now." * 

This refer.i to the then existing conditions. He had 
given them all the proofa that they were capable of appre- 
ciating of the truth of his doctrines. In the next sentence 
he refers to the lime to come, when still more evidence 
would be given to ihe world. 

" Howbcit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth."* 

This clearly refers to the time, which was yet to come, 
when mankind should seek the truth and demand to know 
it. The " Spirit of truth " is a personification of that spirit 
in man which seeks to leam the truth for its own sake, by 
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ihe only process known to this world, — inductive reasoning. 
That day has come. 'J'hc Spirit of trulh is abroad through- 
out all the civilised vrorlrl, and it demands reasons for the 
l^th (liat is in the Christian Church. 
Again Christ said : — 

"But when the Comforter is come, whom I vfill send unto 
you Xrom the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which procecdelh 
from the rather, lie shall testify of me : 

■' And yc ahoU also biuu* witness, because ye have beea wi& 
me from the beginning." • 

The first verse above quoted has the same meaning as 
this last quotation. The cecond refers to the events of his 
life of which they were witnesses. He foresaw thai the 
record of those events woiild be read by future generations, 
and compared with later experiments. He had left the 
power to heal as a heritage lo all who should come after 
hinfl, possessing the requisite faith ; and he knew Ihat the 
testimony of hi^ disciples concerning the works ilial he h.id 
perfonned would he compared with later exhibitions o( 
the same power. He forcsiw that the " Spirit of truth " 
would eventually discover the lau-s pertaining to IiiK doc- 
trines and his woiks, and that a comparison of the testi- 
mony of his followers with the discoveries of science would 
demonstrate to the world the essentia truth of his history 
and of his spiritual philosophy. 

I sliall now briefly point out a few of the more sali- 
ent features of the history of Jesus which be.ir upon the 
subject under consideration, and shall undertake to show, 
first, how the discoveries of modem science confirm the 
accounts of his iihysical maaifeytations ; and Becondly, 
how they confirra the essential features of his spiritual 
philosophy. 

The prominent feature of hia physical manifestations 
consisted in healing the sicl ; and in the discussion of the 
first division of Ihe subject I shall confine myself to the 
consideration of that pwt of his career. 
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Tlie first proposition bearing upon the subject is, thai 
Jesus Christ was the firsi who correctly formulated the 
exact conditions necessary and indispensable lo the exercise 
of the pow«r to lieal the sick by p^^ychic methods. 

ITic second proposition is, th:Jt the conditions which he 
declared to be necesaary to enable him to excicise that 
power are the same cooditions which are indLipensabf^ 
to-day. 

These propositiooB will be considered together. 

The condition which he declared to be essential, not only 
in the patient, but in the healer, is embraced in the one 
word faith. That word, more tlian any other, expresses 
the whole law of human felicity and power in this world, 
and of salvation in the world to come. It is that attri- 
bute of mind wbich elevates man above the level of the 
brute, and gives him dominion over all the physical world.-; 
It is the essential element of success in every field of 
humuQ endeavor. It coaslitutes the power of the human 
soul. When jesiis of Nazareth proclaimed its potency from 
the hill-tops of Palestine he gave to mankind the key to 
health and to heaven, «nd earned the title of Saviour of 
the World. 

It would seem to be a work of supererogation to cite par 
ticular passageii of the Scriptures or to employ argument ta 
prove thf correelnefis of the proposition that Jesus con- 
sidered faith in the patient a necessary condition of bisi 
recovery. The proposition is plainly true, and it has been 
BO understood by all intelligent readers of the New Testa- 
ment until very recent times. There aic those, however,^ 
who now seem to fear that Jesus will be robbed of hi*; 
glory, and reduced to the common level of mankind, if it 
is shown that the conditions necessary to the success of 
tlic mental healer of to-day are the same as they were nine 
teen hundred years ago. In other words, they endeavor tOj 
show that Jesus did not operate in harmony vifith the laws 
which he proclaimed, but independently and in defiance 
of the very principles of nature which it was his mission to 
illustrate and expound. He did not pretend to establish 
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nny nev la.w of nature, but to tcadi minkiiid tliat wlticli 
h."id been in existence from the beginning, to illustrate it in 
lus life, 2nd to sanction it by bis death. He did not teach 
his disciples the principles and laws involved in healing the 
sick, and at the same time viulatc himself. He taught 
them his methods of healing, and sent them into the world 
to imitate his example. When Ihcy failed, a& they occa- 
rioaally did fail, he reproved them for neglecting his teaeh- 
5, and upbraided them for their want of faith. When 
the lunatic was brought to him, and he was told that his 
disciples had tailed to cast out the devil which afflicted 
the patient Jesus exclaimed: "O faithless and perverse 
gmcration, how long shall I be with you? how long shall 
\ suffer you ? " After he had cast out the devil, the dis- 
ciples asked him why they could not cast him out. 

" And Jesus s.iid unto them, Because of yoor unbelief: for 
verily [ say unto you. If ye have faith as a grain of inu.itanl 
seed, ye shall say unto tins mountain, Hcmovc hcticc to yonder 
pUcc; aad it shaCI remove; and nothing shall be imposdbla 
ttolo you," ' 

His expression concerning their power to remove moun- 
tains doubtless had reference to the (act that ponderable 
bodies can be moved by subjective power, under proper con- 
i3itions, as has been frequently di^raonstratL-d in later times. 

Many pa3sagc:3 might be quoted illusliating the propo- 
sition that faith was a necessary condition in the minds 
of the apostolic healers ; but it is believed that no one will 
gainsay the proposition. It may be said, however, that 
Jesus did not require faith in himself to enable him to heal 
the sick.^that he healed independently of that law. The 
obvious answer is that he had that knowledge of his power 
which transcended faith ; or rather, that he had the faith 
which came from knowledge of that power. In the sense 
that faith ceases where knowledge begins, he may be said 
not to have had faith. His disciples arrived flt that point 
after an experimental demonstration of their power; and 

1 Matllien nii m. 
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SO may we all do likewise. As I have shown m a former 
chapter, subjective faith may be acquired in direct cod- 
tradicLion to objective faitij or belief; but after an expeti- 
ment^ dcmonstiation of Xh^ power of subjective fjitli, 
objective belief no longer sets up an auto-suggestion against 
it. It then becomes knowledge, and in thai sense it ceases 
to be ^th. Nevei the less, ia the sense in which it is said 
tbst the healer must have faith to enable him to heal the 
sick, he has failb. In thai sense it cannot be disputed thai 
Jesus had faith in his power to )ieal tlie sick. It is Uiought, 
therefore, that enough has been said 10 demonstrate the 
proposition that faith was a requisite clement in (he healers 
of Jesus' time. Certainly no one will dispute the proposi- 
tion that it is necessary in the psychic healers of to-day. 
We may consider, therefore, that two points in our argument 
are established, — namely (1), that the conditions requisit^j 
in psychic heakis of titia day are identical with those 
quired in apostolic times; and (i) that Jesus was the ^TSt 
to proclaim the principle and to exemplify it m his works. 
The difference ts not in principle, but in degree of power. 

It is said, however, that Jesus did Rot require faith in. 
those whom he healed. The first answer to this proposi- 
tion is that there is nothing in hb recorded words to war- 
rant the statement. He never professed to be able to beal 
independently of that condition. On the contrary, all hia 
expressions on that subject lead to the inevitable conclu- 
sion that faith was a necessary condition of the patient's 
mind to eaible him to effect a cure. !t ni.iy he true that 
in some cases he said nothing about it; hut this is only 
negative evidence, and of the weakest kind, in view of what 
he^j'/rfaayon the numerous occasions when circiimstancef1| 
required an utterance on the subject, 

A striking instance of healing, and a fair example of his 
utterances on this subject, is recorded In Matthew ix. a8, 
29, 30 T — 

" Aod when he was come into the house, the blind men cama 
to him: and Jesus saith unto them. Believe ye that T am able 
to do this? They said unto him, Yea, Lord. 
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*■ TlicD he touched tbcir eyes, nyiog, Acceding to your fattli 
be It unln you. 
■* And iheir eyes wcr« opened." 

Jcsiis was not in the habit of mtering idle words, or 
words without significance. In aU history ihcrc is not an 
example lecordcd of a man whose reticence was so marked. 
Every word he uttered conveyed some important lesson to 
humanity. It docs not seem probable that he would ques- 
tion those poor blind men regarding their faith in his power, 
unlcsii their faith was an imporlant factor in the case. 

'iltc case of the ten lepers of Siimaiia and Galilee hu 
been cited as an instance of his healing in the absence of 
faith 00 the pari of the patients : — 

" And a.<t he entered into a certain village, there net him ten 
men lliat were lepers, which stood afar off; 

"And thvy lilted up their voices, ajtd said, Jesus, Master, 
have meny on u». 

" And nhi;n he saw them, he said unto them, Go show your- 
stlves unto the priests, And it came to pass, that, a.i they went, 
ihcy were cleansed. 

•• And one ol them, when he saw that he was healed, turned 
back, and with a loud voice glorified Cod, 

"And fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks: 
and he was a Samaritan. 

"And Jeaos answering said, Were there not ten deansed? 
hut where arc the nine ? 

'• There are noi found thai returned to give gloiy to Cod, 
save ihii stranger. 

■' And he said unto him, Arise, go thy way : thy faith hath 
made thee whole.'*' 

It h.as been said that this passage shows that nine out of 
the ten were healed without the exercise of faith on their 
part, because he said to but one of them, " Ihy faith hath 
made thee whole." The obvious answer to this is that he 
had no opportunity to say it to the rest. There was but 
one of the ten who exhibited sufficient gratitude to return 
attd give thanks for what had been done for him. That the 
rest were healed in the same way is ohvious. That they 
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oD harj faith ia his power is evidenced by the fact that 
they cried to hira from afar off, "Jesus, Master, have mercy 
on us." I submit that that is not the language of doubt. 

Again, it has been said that in the cases where he raided 
from the dead there could have been no faith ou the part 
of the dead. This is by all odds the strongest case that 
could be cited in support of the thcoq>' that faith was not 
teqtjired. But the objection instanily \'aniBhcs when wc 
remember thfit it is the failh of the subjective mind, or the 
Boul, that is required; and that the belief of the objective 
mind has only a iimited control, governed by circumstances.* 
When Jesus raised a person from the dead, the conditions 
wcte, in one seme of the word, the best possible to enable 
him to ohtiin complete mastery of the soul of the deceased 
by the power of suggestion. The objective senses were 
in complete abeyance, the body was dead ; conscqueatly, 
there was no objective auto-suggestion of doubt possible. 
The soul, in obedience to the universal law, was amenable 
to control by the mysterious power of suggestion. Jesus, 
possessing more subjective power than any one who has 
ever lived, commanded the soul of the deceased to return 
to its earthly tenement. He may not have employed ob- 
jective language when he issued his command, but his 
soul, in perfect telepathic communion with that of the de- 
ceased, and dominating it as only he could dominate the 
souls of men, issued his mental mandate to the departing 
soul to return to the body and resume its functions. That 
command it must obey, and it did obey. There wsis no 
law of nature violated or transcended. On the contrary, 
the whole transaction was in perfect obedience to the laws 
of nature. He understood the law perfectly, as no one 
before him understood it ; and in the plenitude of his 
power he applied it where the greatest good could be 
accomplished. 

The case of Jairtis* daughter is a perfect illustration of 
the fact that he perfectly understood the mental conditions 
necessary to enable hira to raise her from the dead. JaittiE^ 

* See llie cbupters on Mental T lie rapeu tics. 
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one of the miers of the synagogue, besought Jesus to come 
to his house and heal his daughter, vho was lying at the 
I>oim of death. Jesus readily complied with the request; 
but before they arrived, word was 8CDt to Jairtw thai tbc 
damsel was dead : — 

" While he yet spake, lliere cxme from the ruler of the syna- 
gogue's house certftin which sairf, Thy danghter is de«l : why 
troublcM ihou the M^istcrany lurthcT? 

" As soon a& Jesus heard the word ihat was spoken, he s.iUh 
nnlo the nilcr of the nyiiagogue, Be not afraid, only believe. 

"And he suCeicd no roan to follow him, save Peter, aod 
James, and John ihc broihtt of Jaoicit. 

"And he comcth to the house of the ruler of the synagogue, 
and sceth the tumult, and ihciu tiiat wept and wailud gfcady. 

" And when he was come in, he .laitli unto them, Why make 
ye this ado, and weep? the damsel is not dc;>d, but slecptth. 

" And they laughed him to scorn. But when he had put them 
a^ out, he takcth the father and the mother of the damsel, and 
Ihem that were with him, and cotexeth in where the d»nnsel was 
Jying. 

" And he took the damsel by the hiind, and said unto her, 
TalUha mmi; which is, being mterpreted. Damsel, I say unto 
thee, ari&c. 

" And straiglitway the dnmsel arose, at>d walked ; for she waa 
of the age of twelve years. And they were astonished with a 
great astonishment. 

" And he charged them straitly that no man should know It; 
and commanded that somethifig should be given her to eat,'' ' 

There are several points embraced in the above which 
arc deserving of serious consideration. 

The first is Ibal Christ perfectly understood the importaacc 
of securing for his patient a favorable mental environment. 
To that end he endcavorecJ Xa quiet the fears of the father, 
ftnd to impress upon him the necessity of holding his mind 
in the .ittittide of tiith and confidence. The father was 
necessarily in tclcp,ithic rapport with the daughter, am] it 
MFtts important that he should not impress his doubts and 
fears upon her depatting soul. The injunction w-ts, there- 
fiwe, laid upon him, " Be not afraid, only believe." 

* Mailc r. iy^y 
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He also understood the »-aJue of a positive mental force 
surrounding the deceased, which would be in perfect bar- 
mony with his own force and purpose. To that end, he 
selected three of the most powerful of his followers, Peter, 
James, and John, to be present in the chamber of death, 
and he sutfcicd no one else to follow him. lie kept (he 
mitliitude of unbelievers as far away as possible. When he 
came to the house and saw the ttiiault, and heard the weep- 
ing and wailing of the friends and relatives of the decease], 
he not only put them all out of the room, but sought to 
quiet their fears by the only way possible, which was by 
assuring them that "the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth," 
These words possess a double meaning, a double purpose ; 
and some have supposed that they implied that the damsel 
was only in a cataleptic trance. It is probable, however, 
that they were uttered in the sense thfit the soul never dies. 
It will be remembered that he used the same expression in 
regard to Lazarus, but aftenvaids explained his meaning by 
declaring that Laznnis was really dead in the common ac- 
cepution of the term. His object in using that expression 
was twofold. First, he desired to quiet the fears and stop 
the lamentations of the friends and relatives, for the obvious 
reason that their hopeless wailing nuist operate as a strong 
adverse suggestion to the soul of the patient. The only 
way that could be accomplished was by an assnrance that 
the damsel was not dead. Secondly, lie knew the potency 
of such a suggestion upon the patient herself. It was the 
roaster- stroke on his part, first, to quiet the fears of the rela- 
tives, and secondly, to fill the departing soul with the 
subjective faith necessaiy to enable him successfully to com- 
mand it to return to the body. That this was his object 
in uttering those words there can be no reasonable doubt ; 
more especially as it is precisely what an intelligent mental 
healer who thoroughly understands the Liw of suggeition 
would do lo-day, in the light of recent rediscoveries in the 
science which Jesus taught. 

Here, then, arc seven sep.inite and distinct acts which he 
performed, all tending in the one direction : — 

31 
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1. He implied the Hitlier witli £uth, because b« was ia 
telepathic rappon witii his daughter. 

2. He pruliibiled tlic niiillitiidc of unbelievers from ap- 
proaching the house, krowiug the adverse influence of an 
atmosphere of incredulity and doubt. 

3. He took three of his most powerful apostles with 
him, for the purpose of surrounding the patient with an 
atmosphere of fa,ith and courage. 

4. He excluded the weeping friends and relatives from 
the sick room, for the same reason that he prevented the 
multitude from following him. 

5. He assured them lliat the damsel was Qot dead, for 
the purpose of inspiring them with faith and hope in her 
recovery, and thus adding auolhei favorable element to the 
mental environment. 

6. By the same words of assurance that the damsel was 
not dead h* conveyed to her subjective mind the most pow- 
erful suggestion possible, — indeed, tJie only suggestion ap- 
plicable to the exigencies of the caw. 

7. Having thus secured the best possible conditions, he 
took the damsel by the hand, and, by an energetic command, 
restored her to life. 

The sceptic will doiiblless interpose the objection thai llie 
damsel couid not have been dead, but th;it it was merely a 
caae of suspended ■uimation. To this the reply is, firstr 
that it is claimed by the Eastern adepts that as long as the 
vitat org^ans of Uie body are perfect, it is altvays possible to 
compel the soul to retnm to its habitation. It is certain 
that there are many apparently weH-atithcnticated instances 
of the performance of the feat even in the Western faetoi- 
sphere. The second and most pertinent reply is ihai the 
evidential value of the case is just as great, supposing it to 
have been a case of suspended animation. The point is 
that Jesus could not have taken the course he did if he had 
not been in full possession of the knowledge of the lan-s per- 
taining to mental therapeutics. This one case is dcmooslra- 
live, first, that he perfectly understood the laws of telepathy; 
and secondly, that he fully understood the law of suggestion, 
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Indeetl, Jesus was the first discovcrci of that law, for the 
vol A faith is an epitome of the whole law of suggestion. 
In shoitj the internal evitleace of the exact truth of this 
nairative is demonstiattve, in view of what is now known of 
the laws of menial healing. For, in his day, no one but 
he knew enough about those lawi to enable him to cany 
out the minute details of the process ; and, a /artiori, no 
one could have written the narrative in the absence of 
an exemplar. 

'Ihcic are two other points embraced in the last para- 
gnph of the nutrative which must not be overlooked. 

"And lie charged them straltly that no man should know it; 
and cominandect ibat lOiaetliiiig should be gi\-ea ber to cat." 

The injiitjclion of secrecy contained in the first part of 
the piragraph was often laid upon those whom he healed. 
" See thou icll no man " was an injunction which was often 
repeated by him in the course of his career as a healer of 
the sick, and it still fiuiher illustrates his wonderful knowl- 
edge of the science of mental therapeutics. The reason 
for so charging bis beneficiaries has only recently been dis* 
covered. It is this : When a person is suddenly healed 
by mental processes, it becomes a matter of the first im- 
poitancc that he should not talk on the subject in public, 
or to persons who are sceptical. The reason is that scep- 
tical persons are apt to dispute the facts or to ridicule the 
idea of healing by such processes. They often say to a 
patient : " You have been cured by exciting jour imagina- 
tion, and the disease will letuin ss soon as the excitement 
is over." This constitutes a suggestion which must act un- 
bvorably, and it often causes the patient to look for the 
predicted return of the disease. His fears are aroused by 
impercejitible degrees; and if the su^cstion ts persisted 
in, the fears wilt eventually be realized. A person must 
needs t»e well grounded in the faith, and well versed in the 
scicDCC, to reast the insidious influence nf an nnfavoraUe 
suggestion coosttntly reiterated by his sceptiod friends. It 
is, therefore, of the highest importance that the iniunctioa 
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of Christ should be obsencd. Itiat he did Dot uttci those 
words idl)', and without a fiill knowledge of the principles 
involved, cannot be doubted. 

"And he commanded that something should be given her 
to cat." These words show merely that he did not despise 
Uie ordinary means of imparting vigor to the wasted frame. 
As we bavc remarked in » former chapter, he did not hesi- 
tate to employ material remedies in connection with, and 
auxiliary to, his occult power. The menial healers of to-day 
would do wcU to profit by the cjumiple of the Master, espe- 
cially when their patients are new to the foith, or, from any 
cause, refractory. 

Taken as a whole, the narralive of the raising of Jainis' 
daughter froin the dead conveys the best lesson m tncntaJ 
therapeutics which has ever been given to mankind. No 
mental healer of this day, even though he may be thor- 
oughly verecd in all the discoveries of modem science 
rebting to mental therapeutics, could make it more 
complete. 

Again I repeat that no man who lived in the days of 
Christ could have written that narrative except under the 
inspiration of literal tnith. The scientific knowledge neces- 
sary for the production of a fictitious narrative correspond- 
ing to that did not exist in the minds of men previous to 
thi-s the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Up to this 
time (he knowledge of the scientific principles involved was 
confined to one man, — Christ Jesiis. 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, thai Jesus was in tiic 
habit of healing by what is known at this day as " absent 
treatment ; " that is, healing when al a distance from the 
paticnl. and without his knowledge. The healing of the 
nobleman's son at Capernaum is a striking example o( 
this. The nobleman met Jesus at Cana, and besought him 
to heal his son, who was at the point of death. Without 
going near the patient, Christ said to the nobleman : " Go 
thy way ; thy son livelh." It was afterwards ascertained 
that at the same hour the fever left the young man, and 
he recovered. The principles invoh^ed in absent treat- 
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meui have been fully expliined in another chapter, and 
not 'Ue repeated here ; I may reinarlc, however, ihat 
most perfect liuth Uiat con be obtained foi therapeutic pur- 
poses is that which arises from a tslepaihic suggestion 
the subjt'cdvc mind of the patient, when be is objcctirely 
igaorant of the fact that anything is being done for him. It 
is evident that Jesus fully understood this law, as he did 
;J1 the laws of mental therapemics. The patient in this 
case was objectively ignorant of the effort made to heal him ; 
he was, therefore, objectively passive, and no adveree auio- 
suggestion was possible. The father also was ftill of faith, or 
he would not have cnticatcd Jesus in such earnest and pa-j 
thetic terms to save bis son. The ccmdilions were therefore 
as perfect as possible for successful absent treatment. 

I'he healing of the centurion's servant was a parallel case. 
It was on this occasion that Jesus declared, "I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel." 

It ia needless to multiply instances to illustrate the fact 
that Jesus healed by the same law which prevails at this 
day, — the law of faith. It seems like arguing a self-evident 
proposition to shoiv that he reqtiircd that condition on the 
part of Uie patient 10 enable him to heal the sick or to do 
any mighty work. He never pretended to be able to dis- 
pense with that condition, or to be superior to the law which 
he proclaimed to the worid. When he s-iid anything about 
it he always gave the patienis to undersland that it was 
through taith that they were made whole. The New Testa- 
ment is full of such expressions as : " Thy laith hath made 
thee whole ; " "According to your faith be it unto you ; " 
" If thou canst believe, all things ate possible to him that 
believeth;" "Said I not unto thee Ihat if thou wouldst 
believe, thou shouldst sec the glory of God?" These were 
neither idle nor untruthful expressions. 

On the other hand, it was said of him that at his own 
home he (ailed to do many mighty works, " because of their 
unbelief." The condition was absent there, because th« 
people had known him from boyhood, and could not be- 
Jievc that the "carpenter's son" could do any mighty woiks. 
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Besides, as Jesus himself remarked, "a prophet is not with- 
om honor save in bis own country." 

Faith was the essential prerequisite to the exercise of 
all the power that be possessed, «nd it was the condition 
precedent to its inheritance t^ those who were to come 
after him. 

"And these sigfns shftll follow them lliat believe; In my 
name shall they cast uut devils ; they shall speak with oew 
tongues ; 

"They shall Uikc up serpents; and if they drink any deadly 
tl)io£^, it shall aot hurt them; they shall Uy hands on the sick, 
and llicy shall recover." > 

Again,— 

" Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, He that believpth on me, the 
work« that 1 do shall he do also; and greater works than thCM 
shall be do ; because 1 go unto my Father." '^ 

Christ transmitted his power as a sacred heritage to all 
inaakind. He had taught his followers, by precept and 
example, the conditions aecessary to its exercise. Those 
conditions were exprc-raed in the one word, /(j/'M. He never 
intimated to ihem [hat he healed by any other method than 
that which he Irajisinitted to litem. His example would 
have been lost to mankind if it were not illustrative of his 
precepts. It would be valueless to the world if it did not 
illustrate the principles of the science which he taught. To 
seek to cast a shade of doubt upon tlie verity of his teach- 
ings, to iatiroate a want of harmony between his practice 
and his precepts, is to attempt to rob him of the glory and 
honor due to one who was able to divine the fundamental 
laws of our bciug, nineteen hundred years before his teach- 
ings could be verified by tlic inductive process of science, 
and to destroy the force of ihe strongest iiitem-il evidence 
of the truth of sacred history. 
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THE pmrsiCAL MANIFESTATIONS OF CHRBT {(onlinuta f. 

Ihc Word Faiii in its Appticatioti lo Psychiu Pli<iniitrcna. — Iw 
Definition.— An Epiiomc of tlie L>w of Suggcati-on. — Sulijettive 
Faiih only reciuited. — ILinstrativc Incident. — The "Spoken 
Word," — JcsuB knew the Law, and alwaj-s acl«d within its Umi- 
Utions. — tntuitive Perception ol the Laws of (he Soul. — Hla^_ 
Manhood and its I.imilations. — Our Waiianty of Title in SonV^| 
of God. — Chirist conaiantly touirolied hy Rcaeaii. — His Subjco^B 
Live Powers subservient. — Tlie Tlirce Tcmjitatiotis illustrative. 
— Tlic Great Lesson lo Mankind. — The Nnrmal Exercise of 
Subjective Power. — Simon llie Sorcerer. — Miracle not a Nccc*' 
sary Explanation of tlie i'ovrcr of Chrisf. — Condusions. 

IN proceeding to make a more direct application of our 
hypothesis to the doctrinesof Jesus, it will be neccssarf' 
first to consider tlie meaning of the word faith as it was 
employed by him, and as it must be understood in its 
application to all psychic phenomena. 

In the common acceptation of the term, faith is " belief j 
the a-isent of the mind to the Inith of what is declared 
another, resting solely and implicitly on his authority and 
veracity ; reliance on testimony." ' " Ilic faith of the 
gospel is that emotion of the mind which is called 'trust,' 
or 'confidence,' exercised towards the moral character oi 
God, and particularly of the Saviour,"' 

It is obvious that neither of these definitions properly 
characterizes that emotion of the mind, called_^//A, which 
is the necessary prerequisite condition of the mind of a 
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person lo enable hiiii to confer or to receive the benefits 
of psychic power. 

It has been shown in a fonner chapter th.it the faitti 
necessary to enable a pcrwn to be healed by mental pro- 
cesses is subjeiittve £aith ; that 13, the Eatth of the stlbjc<^ 
tive mind, or soiil. U has been shown that this faith mny 
be entenainecl by the subjective mind in positive opposi- 
tion to the faith, or belief, of tlie objective mind, — that 
it may be forced upon the subjective raind in deAance of 
objective reason or the evidence of the objcaive senses. 
It is not deemed necessary, therefore, lo enter at this time 
into a full discussion of this branch of the subject, and 
the leader is referred to the chapters on ps>cho -thera- 
peutics. In this view of the question it ia obvious tliat the 
definition of the word faith must be re\-ised if we would 
understand it as Christ understood it, and make it conform 
to the facts demonstrated by modem science. In other 
words, we must define that particular kind of faith which 
pertains to the developmeut and exercise of psychic power, 
— that faith of which Christ was the first to proclaim the 
necessity and define the attributes. 

Faith, therefore, in the sense in which Jesus employed 
it, may be defined as the assent of tlie soul, or subjecthre 
mind, to the truth of what is declared to be trac. 

In other words, faith is that emotion of the human soul 
which consists in the unhesitatiTig acceptance and belief in 
the absoUite verity of :i suggestion. 

As has been fiequenlly stated before, the belief of the 
subjectiv-e mind in the verity of a suggestion made lo it is 
the essential and never -failing law of iu being. If the 
suggestion made to it is not counteracted by an auto-sug- 
gestion proceeding from the objective mind of the indi- 
vidual, it will always be unhesitating ty accepted. If it is 
controverted by auto-suggestion, the strongest suggestion 
must prevail. This law is universal. It frequently hap- 
pens that a therapeutic suggestion is counteracted by auto- 
suggestion. The latter may arise from intense prejudice, 
or from natural scepticism regarding phenomena not under- 
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Stood. Il is, however, comparatively easy to oveccomc ao 
autosuggestion, in the treatment of disease, for ihc pa- 
tient ii generally anxious to be cured, and is wilting to 
assume a passive state of mind ; and lliis i8 gertrally all 
that is necessary. Moreover, the subjective mind, ever on 
the alert for any means of preserving the life or health of 
the individual, will readily accept a therapeutic suggestion if 
there is no active counter auto-suggestion. If the hcalci 
uaderstands the law of auto-suggestion, and advises his 
patient that he can overcome the effect of objective un- 
belief by a simple assertion of belief, salutary results all the 
more readily follow. 

A lemarkable instance illustrating this principle occurred 
in the history of Jesus. It vras in the case of the man 
who brought his son 10 be healed, who was afflicted with 
a " dumb spirit." He had gone to Jesus' disciples, who 
failed to effect a cure. In despair, he appealed to the 
Master, saying: — 

" If thou canst do any thing, have compassion on u&i and 
help lis, 

"Jesus said unto him. If thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that bdicvcth. 

■' And straightway the father of the child cried out, and siiid 
with tears, Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief."* 

Whereupon Jesus rebuked the foul spirit and commanded 
it to come out of the boy, "and enter no more into him." 
And the boy was instantly healed. 

Now, the whole circumstancea surrounding this case were 
calculated tn render the father sceptical concerning the 
power of Jesus to heal his son. He had gone to the dis- 
ciples, and they had failed. 'When he appealed to Jesus he 
said : " If thou canst do any thing, have compassion on us, 
and help us." This expression pliinly implied a doubt. 
After Jesus had explained that belief w;is a necessary condi- 
tion of success, the father cried out : " Lord, I beheve ; help 
ikf>u mine unbelief." This expression plainly indicated 
a want of objective faith. But he spoke the words, " I 

> Mark ii. i>-i4. 
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believe," and then indmated to Jesus that his real bclid 
depended upon him. He uttered the words " I belit-ve " 
in puisaancc of an earnest desire to comply with the con- 
ditioas imposed, and that was sufficient. 'I'hese words con> 
stituted an auto-suggestion from bis objective mind to his 
sulqective miod ; and Jesus was satisfied n-ich that com- 
pliance with his demand for laith, and he instantly healed 
the sufleter. He knew the law, and was fully aware that any 
lingering objective doubt remainiog b the Other's objecti*-* 
mind could not prevail against the "spoken word" of faith. 

This case is also ilhislrative of the principle discussed 
in the previous chapter ; namely, the desirability of having a 
lavorable mental environment, especially in cases where the 
objective mind of the patient could not be appealed to. 
Tlie boy was in a state of complete objective insensibility. 
The father was the only one present who was in telepathic 
rapport with him. Hence the importance of impressiag 
the father's subjective mind with failb, to the end iliat his 
mental condition might be impressed upon tiie subjective 
mind of the son, and by that means exert a favorable in- 
fluence upon the latter by tclcp»lhic suggestion. In this 
case the father's :»poken word of belief wus a more potent 
suggestion than hiy objective doubts, and the son's subjec- 
tive mind, ever alert, seized upon the suggestion ; and 
Jesus, by means of a suggestion uttered in a solemn tone 
of supreme aulhurity, healed him instantly. 

I do not mean to say that Jesus could not heal in such 
cases where the mental environment was unfavorable ; but 
the fart that he look infinite pains, wherever practicable, 
to secure the best conditions, shows tliat he itndcnlood the 
law and workt^d within its limitations. 

Certain it is th.it he never performed any of his wonder- 
ful works outside the laws which he prockimed, nor did 
he ever intimate that he could do so. It is true that his 
biographers did not always relate the details of the trans- 
actions recorded; but it must be remembered that they 
wrote at a later day, and may not have been in possession 
of all the details. It is, however, a marvellous fact, 
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and one which constitutes indubitable evidence of the trui]i 
of his history, that in uo iustiutcc do they relate a single 
act performed 01 word spoken by him, relating to the heal- 
ing of the sick, that docs not reveal his perfect knowledge 
of and compiiance with the laws which pertain to menta] 
therapeutics as they are reveali-d in moderu times through 
experiment and the processes of inductive reasoning. 

lliere is but one legitimate concIuEion, and that is that 
the discoveries of modtm science demonstrate the essentia 
truth of the history of the physical manifestations of Jesus- 

Thc next question is. How did it happen that Jcaus came 
into possession of the knowledge of the tnie science of 
nicnt,il therapeutics, when no one else in all the world at 
that time knew its rudiments? It may be true, and doubt- 
less It is true, that there were mental healers before his 
time, who, by various methods, performed wonderful works 
in psycho-therapeutics. But it must be conceded that be 
■was the first who evinced a true knowledge of the underly- 
ing principles of the science. He it was who fint divined 
the very essence of that science, and proclaimed it to the 
world in the one viarA faith. That word embraced all that 
it was necessary for the world to know at that time. Faith, 
and the means of acquiring it, is the substance of all that 
he taught to his disciples concerning the means of heal- 
ing the sick ; and it was all that was necessary to enable 
them to imitate his example and to transmit the power 
to those who should come after them. To use his own 
language, it was all that they could bear. It was tlie ex- 
ol&ric science of mental healing. The esoteric doctrine 
he reserved for the time when mankind, inspired by the 
"Spirit of truth," which he promised, should be able to 
discover it for themselves. His was the "dispensation of 
faith." The "dispensation of knowledge" was yet to come. 
That he was in posseiisioo of the knowledge of the under- 
lying principles of the whole science of mental healing is 
all but self-evident. No man without that knowledge could 
have done what he did to secure the most favorable con- 
ditions Ibr the exercise of his power. It required a full 
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comprehensioo of (he law of suggrstioo, a tborongh knowl- 
edge of the Uw of telepathy, a complete reoJuation of the 
dual nature of the mind of man, and tlic power of the soul 
over the functions of the body, to enable him to take the 
seven steps iircpatatorj* to the raisinu of Jaims' daughter 
froiD the dead, if he had (ailed in that attempt, his pre- 
paratory sleps to that end would nevertheless have demon- 
strated his knowledge of the laws which pertain to healing 
by psychic power. 

The theologian will find a ready-made answer to the 
question. How did Jesus come iato possesion of knowl- 
edge whicl) it bos taken nineteen hundred ytrars of £cicn> 
tific lesearch to verify? His .tnswer will be: "By direct 
inspiration from God ; by virtue of his being the Son of 
God, — one with tlie Father." I shall not attempt to gain. 
say this proposition, but shall endeavor to show that it is 
true in the highest and best sense of the expFeasloo. In 
doing 50 I shall not discuss tlie question of his miraculous 
birth ; 1 leave that to the theologian. I ilesire simply to 
show that, whatever may have been the conditions of his 
birth, he took upon himself the nature and attributes of 
humanity, and subjected himself to its physical conditions 
and Uniit.itioiis. In other words, his wondrous works were 
performed within the domain of the same natural laws 
which limit the powers of all mankind. He was a man, 
and merely a man. In his physical life and manifestations, 
and diflercd from other men only in the degree of his 
faculties and in the possession of the intuitive power of 
.perception of the laivs of the soul in its relations to the 
physical world and to God. 

I have shown that Jesus did not find it necessary to go 
outside the pale of natural law for the power to perform his 
mighty works, that he not only operated withb the do* 
main of natural law, but even avowed and proclaimed the 
fact to the world. It remains for me to show that his 
knowledge of those laws was obtained through the operation 
of natural law, and without the necessity of our invoking 
the aid of miraculous power. 
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It will be remembered that in a fornier chapter of this 
book it was shown thai the subjective mind, or soul, of mm 
possesses the inheient power to /•mave, undei cetUiii ex- 
ceptionEil conditions not clearly defined, those operations of 
nature which are governed by fixed laws. It was by means 
of this power of inslantaiieou^ perception of the laws of 
numbers that Zerah Colbum, before his objective education 
was sufficient to enable him to understand the power of the 
nine digits, was enabled instantly to state the cube root of 
any number that was given him. He could never give any 
explanation of the means by which the result was accom- 
pushed. It was beyotid his own objective powers of com- 
prehension. He simply perceived the truth. 

It was this power that enabled Blind Tom to perceive the 
iaws of the harmony of sounds. He was wilhoul objective 
education, and devoid of the capacity to acquire one; but 
from the moment when he discovered an old piano in ao 
unused room of his ntasiet's mansion, he was able to im- 
provise beautiful melodies, and to reproduce with remarka- 
ble accuracy a piece of music after once hearitig it played. 

This is a power which transcends reason, and is indepen- 
dent of induction. Instances of its development might be 
multiplied indefinitely, but it is not necessary in this con- 
nection to enlarge upon a fact which will receive the instant 
assent of the intelligent reader when his attention is called 
to it. In this objective existence of ours, trammelled as is 
the human soul by its fleshly tabernacle, it is comparatively 
rare that conditions are favorable to the development of the 
phenomena. But enough is known to warrant the con- 
clusion that when the soul is released from its objective 
environment it will be enabled to perceive all the laws of 
its being, to " see God 33 he is," by the perception of the 
laws which he has institnted. It is the knowledge of this 
power which demonstrates our true rcUuionship to God, 
which Confers the warranty of our tight to the title of " sons 
of God," and confirms our inheritance of our rightful share 
of his attributes and powers, — our heirship of God, out 
jottu heirship with Jestu Ciutst. 
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Il was ihia power of percepiion of inith wiih»ut the oeces- 
fiiiy of resorting to the stow and laborious processes of 
inductioQ that enabled Christ to divine die whole law 
of mental therapeutics. Scieace, lifter Dineteeo hundred 
years of induction, has demonstrated the fact thai he per- 
ceived the whole kw and applied it with scientific accti' 
racy. The most marvellous pari of il all t» that the account 
of it has been preserved and transmitted with such fidelity 
of scientific detail. 

Leaving out of consideration the /luestioa of the alleged 
miraculous conception and biitli of Christ, it is certain that 
he was exceptiooally endowed, morally, physically, and 
mentally. No man ever before possessed the subjecUve 
power that he did. And yet, unlike most of those of mod- 
em times who arc csccptionally endowed with that power, 
his objective faculties and his subjective powers seem to 
have been harmoiiioUBly babnced and developed. This is 
shown by his perfect moral character and atlribmcs, It 
is demonstrated by the fact that his subjective mind was 
always tinder the perfect control of his reason. In these 
respects he presents a most striking contrast to the great 
majority of persons, especially of the present day, who axe 
in possession of great subjective powers. Not clearly im- 
deratanding the relationship between their objective and 
subjective faculties, they allow the latter to usurp control. 
They realize the wonderful powers and atltibutes of the 
human soul, but they fail to umlcnit-ind its equally wonder- 
ful, but necessary, limiutions. I'hey realize thai the soul 
is "God in us," and natumlly conclude that it is endowed 
with all godlike attributes. They fail to realize that while it 
is imprisoned in the body, it must fao limited and controlled 
by its objective enxnronment. They cannot imderstand that 
the soul, as long as it is amenable to control by the power 
of suggestion, must necessarily be limited in its powers of 
reasoning. Most important of .ill, ihey fail to understand 
that the soul is the seat of nil human passion and emotion; 
(hat, uncontrolled by objective reason, it runs riot at the 
Lidtting of every immord &U6g,e«Uon; that his objective 
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powers of reason vcjc given to mao to ennbtc him to train 
the soul for eternity, — to work out his own salvation. 

The whole life of Christ is an illustiation of the fact tliat 
he knew the Jaw, and, knowing il, employed his subjective 
powers in their legitimate domain, and never suffered himself 
to be tempted to allow Uiem to usurp the throne of reason. 

The account of his temptations in the wilderness is a 
striking illustralioQ of thb Cict, and it teaches a lesson to 
humanity of the utmost practical importance. Like all the 
recorded events of his life, it is iotemled to illustrate a 
grea.t principle. It is not a mere literal history of an epi- 
sode in his career, in which a personal devil figured at a dis- 
advantage. To s«pjx>se that he could be tempted by such a 
devil as has been pictured by some, would be to degra.de 
him below the le\'el of common humanity. But to interpret 
the story as a symbolical vision appearing to Christ after his 
forty days' fast in the wilderness, is to find in it one of the 
most important lessons ever conveyed to humanity. 

lie was just entering upon his ministry. He had shut 
himself out from the world for forty days, prepiratoiy to 
entering upon his work. He employed his time in silent 
contemplation and earnest prayer for strength and power 
and Diune guidance. He fasted all this time, as a physical 
preparation necessary to the attainment of the full powere of 
the soul. At the end of that time, conscious of the full pos- 
session of Bubjectivc power such as no man ever before 
attained, contemplating the career upon which he was about 
to enter, realizing all its possibilities for good and all its 
opportunities for the attainment of personal power and 
aggrandizement, the temptation came. His subjective mind 
was the tempter. Reasoning deductively firotn the con- 
sciousness of transcendent power, and selfishly, in obedience 
to the laws of its being, it pictured to the imagination of 
Jesus all the possibilities in store for him if he chose to 
exercise his power for selfish ends. Tlic first temptation 
appealed to his sense of personal nece5.<:ity. He was poor. 
"He had not where to l:iy his head" at night. He was 
dependent upon thi; bounty of his fricods for his daily food. 
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Is th« pursuit of his mission he had the prospect before him 
of 'being often thrown among strangers hostile to his fciith ; 
and hi& immediate necessities, after his forty days' fast, gave 
intensity to the temptation and suggested its concrete form. 
It came in the words: "If ihou be the Son of God, com- 
mand that these stones be made bread." Jcsws understood 
the vision, not only as pertaining to his present necessities, 
but, in its broader sense, as a temptation to the exercise of 
his power for selfish personal cnda, for the promotion of hb 
individual ease and comfort. 

It was then that his objective power of reason asserted 
itself, and he refused to allow his subjective mind to usurp 
control. He knew that his mission on earth could not be 
promoted by the employment of his subjective powers foi 
the purpose of ministering to his own selfish wants. There- 
fore he spumed a temptation whieii, if yielded lo, would 
weaken the ahruiBlic sentiment wliich was regnant in him. 

His next temptation followed the first in deductive logical 
aeqnence. It came in the form of a symbolical vision, in 
which he saw himself placed upon a piimacle of the temple, 
and a voice said ; '■ If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down : for it is written, He shall give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee : and in their hands they shall bear thee up, 
Icat at any time thou dasli thy foot against a stone," This 
suggestion was a sequence to the other, for it was as much 
as to say ; " If you wish to heal the siclc, exhibit your power 
in public, where all men can see and know tliat you have 
the power to preser\-e your own life. Then will you receive 
the plaudits of the multitude, and their (aith In you will be 
made strong." 

His answer to this, "Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy 
God," conveys, in one brief sentence, a valuable and impor- 
tant lesson pertaining to the exercise of subjective power, — 
a lesson the importance of which, in its application to the 
science of menial therapeutics, cannot be overestimated. 
In its general sense it means that subjective power should 
never be exercised for purposes of mere display. The 
tempter appealed to his love of approbation, his pride of 
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power, his desire for the plamJits of the muUiludc, tempered 
by the insidious suggestion that, by tlie public exhibition of 
his power, he could all the more readily stictire the confi- 
dence of the people and promote the object of his mission. 
He had refused to exercise Jiis power for the purpose of 
securing his own ease and comfort, for the reason that his 
mission, in part, was to relieve the sufferings of oihere ; and 
now he was tempted to promote that object by a public dis- 
]ihy in the presence of an admiring muilitude. There was 
nothing morally ivrong in either suggestion. It is no! wrong, 
prr se, to produce bread, or to take measures to secure our 
own comfort. Nor is it wrong, in itself, to give a public ex- 
hibition for a good purpose ; but from the standpoint from 
which be viewed it, both were wroug in principle and practice. 
The first would interfere with, and endanger the success of, 
his mission; the second would be trilling with the gift of God. 
It would be a wanton exercise of a power which 's given, not 
for idle display, but for the promotion of the highest good 
of mankind, when exercised within its legitiiuate sphere. 

But there was another and n more potent reason still for 
his refusal to exercise his power for purposes of display. It 
is a reason which the world is just beginning to appreciate. 
It is a reason which finds its justification in the fundamental 
principles pertaining to the exercise of ps>'ch3c power. As 
in all the words and deeds of Christ, there was a scientific 
principle underlying the sententious expression employed in 
ills [ejection of the second temptation. This principle ap- 
plies with spcciiil force to the employment of psychic power 
to the healing of the stele. 

U has been shoK-n in a former chapter that the normal 
functions of the subjeclivc entity consist in the performance 
of those acts which tend to the preservation and perpetu- 
ation of the hun^an race. It has also been shown that 
all exercise of Biibjective power outside that domain b ab- 
normal, andj consequently, injurious. As this subject has 
been sufficiently enlarged upon elsewhere, it need only be 
mentioned here. It was (his principle which Christ desired 
to illustrate and enforce, and he revei neglected an oppor- 
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tunity to do so by precept or example. A5 b«rore remaiked, 
it applies with special force to the exercise of that power for 
the purpose of healing, and it teaches a most important and 
salutuy lesson both to hcakr and patient. It is this : that 
no one should ever presume to violate the law? of health for 
the mere purpose of showing to himsdf or to others that he 
has the jisycbic power to heal himself. A oecessaiy or an 
tuiavoidable act may be performed which is ordinarily inju- 
rious to health, or even dangerous to life, and psychic power 
muy be invoked to avert the luturol cocsequeoces ; but 
when one wantonly %-iolatei the law-s of health for the mere 
purposes of display, he is apt to find that the power to avert 
the coitsequcnces has deserted him. He hns viulated the 
commandment uttered by the Saviour on that occasion; 
"Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." He has vio- 
lated a law of nature, a law of psycho- theiajieutics, which 
Clirist thus sententiously formuUted for the guidance of all 
who should come after him. Like all the other laws which 
he revealed to mankind, it applies wtlh equal force now as 
it did when he first promulgated it nineteen hundred years 
ago ; and it may safely be said that there is no one act of 
his life tliat more clearly discloses his perfect knowledge 
of the laws which pertain to the normal exercise of subjec- 
tive power than his rejection of the three temptations. 

His next temptation came in the form of a symbolical 
vision, in which he saw himself^ figuratively, upon the top 
of " an exceeding hiRh mountain," from which he could view 
" the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them," 

The other temptations attacked his usefulness as a man. 
The third was directed against his spiritual mission also. 
It came in a more insidicus form than ciihcr the first or 
second, for it» promises included both. It was equivalent 
to saying : " You sec the wide world before you, with all its 
comforts, its honors and glory, its we^th and splendor and 
power. All these can you accjuirv by the exercise of that 
potent force with which you have been invested." 

"Then aaitli 5e«u» unto him, Get thee hetic*, Satan: fori! Is 
written, Tliou sh&lt worship the Lord thy God, and him onlj 
shall ihou serve." 
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Again had wason triumphed over the natural, instinctive 
suggestions of his human nature. Again had lie refiiscd to 
employ the power with which he had been invested, outside 
the limits of its legitimate domain. Again had he taught a 
lesson to humanity by illustrating the normal relations be- 
tween the objective and subjective facultiw, — between 
reason and instinct. ' In his rejection of the bst temptation 
he did more, — he exhibited his entire devotion to the ob- 
jects of his spiritual mission. He had c&mc into the world, 
taking upoc hiujself the yoke and burden of common hu- 
manity. He was circumscribed by the limitations of its 
laws, municipal, ecclesiasiical, aqd natural. He willingly 
obeyed them all. His lot was cast among a poor and 
humble people. He must mingle familiarly with them if he 
would impress them with the grand and. awfiil simplicity of 
his philosophy. If he placed himself above the laws of the 
land, he would be proscribed. If he transcended or violated 
the laws of naturcj his example would be lost to common 
humanity. If he sought the worldly wealth and secular 
power which was within his grasp, he would be feared, but 
not loved, by the people whose destiny it was to be the first 
recipients of his teachings, the beneficiaries of his power, 
the witnesses of his example, the recorders of bis testament. 

This digression from the main point of our present argu- 
ment seemed necessary in order to show how perfectly the 
subjective mind of Jesus was under the control of his objec- 
tive reason. Besides, there is do one act of his hfe that 
more clearly discloses his perfect knowledge of the laws 
which pertain to the normal exercise of subjective power, 
and his firm determination never to exercise that power 
outside of its legidmatc domain, or for purposes of private 
iidvantage or emolument, tlian his rejection of the three 
temptations. That these principles actuated him is shown 
by bis every act and word. That he taught them in their 
purity to his apostles is shown in the indignant reply of 
Peter to Simon the sorcerer, who offered a money consid- 
eration to Peter to purchase the secret of his power. Know- 
ing that Simon was a professioncil magician, and suspecting 
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that be dc^ed only to add to his rfpertoin of stock exhi- 
bitions of occult powen, tbe apostle lebuked him tii these 
mcmonble wonis : — 

** Thy money pcrisli witli tlicc, because thou hast thought tliat 
tbe gift of God m.-iy he purchxftcd w-ilh money. Thou haft 
Dctthcr part iior lot In Ibis matter ; tor thy bcart is not rigbl in 
Ibc sight of God."! 

I now recur to the main qu«tion under discussion : How 
did Jcstis obtain the scicntificaily .ircuratc and exclusive 
Itoowlcdge of the taws pertaining to the exercise of subjec- 
tive power, of which every act and word of his demoo&trates 
his possession? 

The ready and cosy answer of imreaMning bith is, 
" Miracle." But is it necessary in this case to invoke the 
aid of such an explanation? Clearly not. Witliout enter* 
ing upon the discussion of the vexed question of ihe possible 
existence of the power to work a miracle, it mtist be held as 
a self-evident proposition that wc should iiewr convert an 
event into a miracle when there is a satisfactory explanation 
within the known laws of nature. 

In this case the necessity docs not exist to presuppose a 
miraculous intcrvcntton of Divine power, since (k>d has 
given to every humnu soul the inherent jwwcr, under certain 
conditions, to pir^Hve and comprehend the fiicd laws of 
nature. What those conditions ace, wc may never know. 
That they exist, the events within common knowledge amply 
dcmonstnUc. Tlut Ihcyare exceptional, goes mlhoiit say- 
ing. No one man has ever been able to jterccive all the 
laws during his objective existence. One perceives the law 
of numbers, another that of the harmony of sounds, another 
that of the harmony of colors, and so on. 

Jesus Christ perceived spiritual hw. 

That his btultions were scientifically exact, so far as they 
peruined to the subject of his physical mamfeslatioas in 
healing the rick, is amply demonstrated by comparison of 
what he did and said with the diacoverics of modem science 
within this, the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

I Acts triii. 20, Si. 
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I have purposely refiained from cotnmenting on the ac- 
counts of hi!: ph)>'sical tnanifcstatioos other thao Uiose of 
healing ihe sick, for the reason that scieoce in the Western 
world as yd furnishes little or no data for corap,irison. I 
cannot refriim, however, from calling the attention of the 
reader to the fact that a few years ago sceptics were just 
as incredulous regarding the hiblical accounta of Christ's 
healing the sick as they slill are regarding his feeding of 
the raullitudc on the five loaves and the two fishes. It 
must be remembered that experimental knowledge of the 
Occult sciences is still in its infancy in the Western world, 
and that what is regarded as a miracle to-day may be 
known to be a scientific fact lo-morrow. lu the mean 
time enough is known lo the scientific world to-day to 
demonstrate the e-s^ential Iriith of the physical history of 
Jesus of Nazareth. It remains to show what light the 
scienttHc discoveries of the ninc-teenth. century sbed upon 
his spiritual philosophy. 
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Evfi) now. »(Icr eighteen ctittuitca of CliiUtiuiily, wt msj be Imulved 
In Bonii; cnaimuui error, u£ wtikli the Clitutnnitjr al the future will nuke ua 
aahuicd. — ViHET. 

The Necessily of Sigiin and Wonders. — Christ's Woik wa» for all 
Time. — His Consiitnm^itc Wisdoni. — Signs ttrd Won<3tr8 as 
Evidence, — His Peiccinioii of Spiritual Lavs- — Tlic Perceptive 
Powers o( tVic Soul. — PrDpaiitiuiia. — PrtAUinpiire Evidence of 
his Knowledge of Spirituil l^wi.— Condition precedent lo rm- 
tnortatily.— Faith the Cueiiliil Condiilon. — The Dtclarilions of 
Christ. — He meant j«M what lie said. —The Doctrines of the 
Church. — Literal Extinction of the Soul through Unbelief — 
BeHcf essential to Salvation. — Belief will not avcrl the Conse- 
qucncti of Sin. — InhrrenI Probabilities. — The Conscious Exist- 
ence of the Soul- — The Law of Suggestion a|>p!icd-— Scepticism 
conslitulcs 3 Fdlsl Suggestion. — Fhenomcrs of H}piiol)sm illtis- 
tmtitc. — Souls of Aiiinula hive (lo CodmEous £xistcnc«i hence 
not Immotlal. — Chnitl as « Saviour of Souls. .— Hb Doctrine 
new lo the World, but (cjcntifically correct. 

WHEN Jesus said to the nobleman or Capernaum, 
" Except ye see signs and wonders, ye tt-ill not 
believe," he not only correctly sumniarizetl the then ex- 
isting altitude of the public mind in reference to the doc- 
trlnee which he proclaimed, but he declared with prophetic 
exactitude that which is as true to-d.iy as it was when he 
nttered it in Galilee. He said it, not reproachfully, but aa 
a staiement of » condition inevitable from the nature of 
things, which must ]x recognixed and dealt with in a prac- 
tical manner. 1"he wisdom shown in yielding to the de- 
mand for "signs and wonders" in that day is obvious. 
Without it the people could not beliere; with it they 
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could not doubt. To thcai it was the power of God, 
WorkiDg through miracle. It was to thera a sign and 
symbol of puissance and aiithoriiy. To doubt the word 
of one who was able to work such wonders was to doubt 
ihe evidence of their senses. Without that evidence the 
spiritual doctrines of Jesus would have been to them with- 
out sanction of authority. J^gic and reason would have 
been wasted on the people of that age. Their belief that 
the signs and wonders were wrought in defiance of natural 
law was the only circumstance that could command their 
respect. Their idea was that the only way in which God 
could manifest his power was by some signal violation of 
his own laws. To attempt to show thera that Christ healed 
the sick by a strict observance of natural law wotild have 
been as futile as to attempt to leach a new-boni babe the 
principles of the differential calculus. To convince ihem 
of the (act would be to destroy their faith in Ihe power of 
God. Jesus taught them all that they could understand, — 
all that it would benefit the world to know in that era of 
civilization. He was working, not only for the people of 
his own time, but for all future generations. He laid his 
foundations broad and deep, and with the most consura- 
inate wisdom. He not only conferred the benefits of his 
power upon the people of his oivn race and country, but he 
left indubitable evidences of the truth of his history and of 
his doctrines for all future geneiatioas. 

Conceding, for the sake of the argument, that Jesus pos- 
sessed the power to work a miracle, — that is, to work out- 
side of the domain of natural law and in defiance of it. — 
his consummate wisdom in refraining from the exercise of 
that power is now manifest. If he had wrotight his won- 
ders by miracle, only the eye-witnesses of his works would 
have been benefited ; for there would have been no means 
provided by which future generations could verify hia his- 
tory. But if he performed his works by and through the 
operations of natural law, it only remains for science to re- 
discover that l;tw, in order to demonstrate the tniili of hU 
history. His consummate wisdom is, therefore, manifesT 
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in that he did leave a leconl, told with such accuracy of 
detail, ihai the science of this generation can verify its 
truth. 

The immediate necessity for showing signs and wonders 
to his people was what he declared it to be, — namely, 
"that Ihcy might believe" in hJmi that Ihcy might \k. 
convinced of his power, and have faith in his fieclamtion, 

Ilut he had a grander and a nobler object still tlian the 
cunvcrsiuu of the few people of his own race and countiy. 
He foresaw the time when niankiuJ would not be content 
to rest its faith upon the dictum of a history written by 
obscure and unknown men; when the world would refuse 
to believe in the possibility oi miracles, and demand « 
reason for faith in him, in his works, and in liis spiritual 
doctrines. We have already seen how amply the truth of 
liic history of l»s physical manifestationi has been vindi- 
caied by the <liscovcries of modem science. 

But he had a more fiir-reaching ^visdoiu still. It would 
avail the world little, simply to know the truth of his physi- 
cal history, if by that means he could not deinonstrate the 
truth of his 5pJritual doctrines and philosophy. And it is 
just here that his utterance to the nobleman of Capeinauiti 
applies with equal force to the people of the present day, 
" Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe.*' 
It is now apparent that those signs and wonders were as 
necesKiry for the confirmation of the faith of the scientific 
investigator of to-day as they were to convince the people 
of his day that he was invested with power and authority. 
Without them there would have been no means by which 
we could prove c\'cn liis probable enistence. With tliem 
we are put into possession, of data which, by comparison 
with the known facts of contemporary science, ooabte us 
to preilicaic with moral certainty his existence and the 
essential truth of his history. 

They do more. They enable us to know with scientific 
certainty that he was in possession of an accurate knowU 
edge of the laws which pcrtsin to his physical manifesta- 
tions ^ and they logically justify us in the conclusion that 
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by the same means lie obtained possession of a knowledge 
of the laws which pertain to the conditions of immortal life. 
The subject-matter is the same. His physical m^mifcsta- 
tions were exhibitions of ilie pciwerB of the soul. The phi- 
losophy of bis psychic jiowcr is the philosophy of the soul 
in its relations to the physical man. The philosophy of 
immortality is the philosophy of the soul in its relations 
to God. A change va its environment docs not change the 
nstuie oi attributes of the souli aud hence we may iofcr 
with irresistible logic that Jesus was as correct in liis in- 
ferences or knowledge concerning the life beyond as he 
W.19 scientifically acctu-ate in his knowledge of the Iawt> of 
the sou! in its relation to its physical environment. 

In discussing the above proposition, the fiueslion as to 
how it was possible for Jesus to obtain a knowledge of the 
condition of the soul after the death of the body will first 
be considered. It has already been shown that under cer- 
tain conditions the soiiJ perceives with absolute accuracy 
the fixed laws of nature. It has also been sliowu that the 
guiil does not possess during its sojourn in the flesh the 
power of mduclive reasoning, but that its powers of rea- 
soning deductively from any suggested premise aie mar- 
vellous. I ha\x ventured to use the expression in that 
connection, that " th« subjective mind reasons deductively 
with extraordinary acumen," I hnve not ventured the as. 
scrtion that its deducdons arc inEiUible, though there is good 
reason to believe that under certain conditions the asser- 
tion would be subE.tantially correct. The instances cited of 
mathematical prodigies would seem to hear out that asser- 
tion. The power of perception in thciu must be perfect, 
or there would be nothing to distinguish them from other 
m.ithcmaticians. Their answers to mathematical problems, 
to he remnrkable, must be correct. That they are correct 
would seem to give us warrant for the inference that under 
favorable conditions the powers of the soul for concct de- 
diicti^-e reasoning, or perception of fixed laws, are perfect 
If jt is true in mathematie?, it must be tnte in all other 
mallets governed by fixed laws, especially since all the 
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forces of nature ve coireUtcd. and all arc goretoed by 
tuathcmatica] Uirs. 

It luu also be«a shown that the dedactions tX the sab- 
jecttve mind are ohrays logical^ accorate, even though the 
]M«mises may be lalse. Any one who hw had experience 
in dealing with persons in a hypnotic trance will bear me 
,out in that statement. 

The question now arises, What are the conditioM neces- 
sary to give us assttntoce of in£illible deductions from girea 
picmises? Before proceeding to discuss that matter, it is 
piopcr to premise that it is difScult, in de.3ling with the 
snbtle forces of the subjective mind, to draw a distinct line 
between its power> of perception of fixed laws and its 
poweraofdcdtKtion from given premises. Its perceptions 
seem to be instantaiteoits, and to preclude the idea of the 
employment of any such procrsscs of reasoning as are known 
to the logic of objective education. 

The distinction seems to be this: If the premises arc 
given from an extrancoqs source, in the form of a sugges- 
tion, the processes of deductive rensoning are employed. 
If the premises are the result of inltiiiive perception, the 
conciusioo b also perceived simultaneously. In sucJi a 

se the whole Uw pertaining to ihc subject-matter is per- 
''ceived at once ; and it is inconceivable to the finite mind 
how any processes of reasoning have been employed. Thuts. 

the case of Zerah Colbum, his answers to mathematical 
rproblems of tlie most intricate character were given instan- 
taneously, and he was never conscious of employing any 
process of caJculatioQ whatever. Moreover, his answers 
were always correct. 

Now, whether the processes of deductive reasoning em- 
ployed by the subjective mind lead to infallible results, it is 
not my purpose to discuss. It is certain that they are mar- 
vclloiisly accurate, whether the ptcmisca arc true or false ; 
but whether they may be relied upon as alwayj correct 
when the premises are true, I am not prepared to say from 
the data before me ; nor is it important, for my present 
puipose, CO know. 
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It is ceitain, however, that where the powers of percep- 
tlou lire eniployed, under proper conditions, Che conclusions 
are io fallible. 

We have now a starting-point riom which we may forTD 
A. correct estimate of the scientific accuracy of the spiritual 
philosophy of JesMS. 

If we are to concede that hU doctrines are true, it is 
obvious tlial we must licnionsliate the correclneas of the 
following propositions : — 

1 . That Jesus was endowed with the power to obtain a 
perfect knowledge of spiritual law by perception or intuition. 

2. To demousUate this we must show, (a) that his 
knowledge of spiritual law was scientifically accurate ; and 
(/i) that it could not have been obtained by the ordinary 
processes of objective education. 

3. To show tliat his knowledge was accurate, ii must be 
dcmonstrateJ that the conclusions anivi-d at Ly the induc- 
tive processes of modern science are identical with the 
doctrines that he proclaimed. 

It has already been shown that, ss hs as his physical 
manifestations are concerned, each of the statements cm- 
braced in the foregoing propositions is true. It has been 
shown that he must have had an intuitive perception of the 
law of healing by subjective power, for tlie reasons, first, 
that in the state of occwlt knowledge existing in his day, it 
was impossible that he could have obtained his knowledge 
by means of objective education; and, secondly, that his 
knowledge of the law of healing was scientifically accurate, 
ais shown by the fact (a) ihat he procliumed and con- 
stantly reiterated the essential condition of the exercise of 
the power of heaUng precisely as it is known at the present 
day ; (Jf) that he constantly practised by tlie methods known 
at the present day to be the best; (c) that he surrounded 
himself and his patients with the best attaina.ble aids to the 
exercise of his powers, — precisely such aids, the utility vi 
which has been demonstrate J by modem practice i and 
(*/) that he constantly sought to secure the mental environ- 
ment which is now known to be of the di^t importance, if not 
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absolutely essential, to successful tueatal healing. In short, 
it has beon shown that he muni have underslood every prin- 
ciple and every law of mental Uicrapculics, the rediscovery 
of which has distinguished the present century. 

Reasoning, ihcrefore, from the premises which have thus 
been estiblishcd, wc have the logical right to infer lliat he 
understood all the laws which pertain to the sout. If he 
understood the laws wliich govern it in its relations to its 
physical environment, it is fair to presume thai he knew- the 
laws which pertain to its continued existence after it is iieed 
from the trammets of the fle&h. Without any further proofs, 
therefore, wc have the logical right to consider the one as 
prtf&uniplivc evidence of llie other. 

if I stopped right here, T might reasonably claim to have 
established the fact that the religion of Christ is founded upon 
a purely scientific basis. But I do uot intend to rest content 
with mere presumptive evidence. I propose to show that 
his knowledge of the law of imnioilality difl not rest upon in- 
ferential deductions ftom the facts known by him regarding 
the relations of the sou] to its physical environment. I 
propose to show that the world is now in irossession of facts 
from which we can reason inductively up to the same con- 
clusions which he proclaimed, ex eathtdra, as the law of 
immortality. 

ficfoFc proceeding to do so, we must first inquire just 
what he taught. In doing bo I Intend to confioe myself to 
the one essendal proposition which he ra-ide regarding the 
condition essential to the soul's solvation; for I do not 
propose to be led into a discussion of the great fabric of 
doctrinal religion which has been built up since he ascended 
[to the Father. 3 leave that to the theologian. What I intend 
■to show is, that, viewed from a purely scieniific standpoint, 
the declaration which he made regarding the condition pre- 
cedent to the salvation of the soul is necessarily true. 

The first question, therefore, is, What did Jesus declare to 
be the one essential condition necessary to the attainment of 
immortal life? When I say, "necessary to the atiainmtni 
of immortal life/' I mean literally wtiat I say; for I hold that 
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If there is one principle laid down by the Master that is 
more clearly defined than any other, it is contained in his 
declaration, so often repeated, that faith — belief — is the 
one essential condition precedent to the cantinued life of 
the soul after the death of the body ; and that, in the ab- 
sence of belief in immortality, the soui itself will necesaarity 
perish. Thai this was his doctrine, literally interpreted, no 
one will deny. That he meant exactly what he said, I shall 
attempt lo show. That his declarations to that effect were 
statements of a scientific truth, I shall attempt to demon- 
strate by the process of inductive reasoning from facts 
known to modem science. 

Before proceeding with the main argument, 1 hasten to 
say tlial the doctrine of future rewards and pimishments 
will be left untouched. Tliat question will stand just where 
it has always slood^ — for each one to decide for himself 
according to his own interpretation of the Scriptures on 
that point, or his own sense of Divine Justice. 1 shall not 
even attempt to destroy the comfort and consolation which 
many good persons seem to derive from their belief in eter- 
nal fire. My only object is to show, from a purely scientific 
standpoint, thai the history and essential doctrines of Jesus 
are confirnied by the facts and necessary inductions of 
modem science, and, incidentally, to harmonize ceriaia 
passages of the New Testament which, through misinter- 
pretation, have seemed to be at variance. 

According to the Gospel of Saint John, the first declara- 
tion by Jesus of his doctrine of immortality was made to 
Nicodetuus in the following words : — 

" And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderaess, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up : 

"That wliosoever believetli in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life. 

" For God »o loved the world, ttiat he gave his oaly begotten 
Son, that whosoever beliuveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life."i 



* John iii, I4-E& 
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Again, in John yI. 40, 47, be nukes the same dcclaratioB 
In the following dear-cut sentences ; — 

"And tiiis is tlie vttll of him that sent me, that every one 
wbicb sceth the Son, iuid bclicvetli on htm, may have everlast- 
ing life. . . . 

■' X^rily, verily, I say unto you, He that betievetti on me hath 
evcrla&ting life." 

Again : — 

"Verily, verily, I say onto yoti. He that hesrcth raywocd, 
and bclievi-lh oti him that sunt me, hath everlasting life, ajid 
Bh.ill not come into condemnatioa, but is passed from de*th 
unto l!fe."i 

" I am the rvaurrectioEi. and the life : he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live : 

"Aud whosoever livctb and believeth ia nie shall ocverdte."' 

Other passages might be quoted to the same effect, bot 
llicsc must suffice. 

The question now \%, Did Jesus meoti just what he said ; 
or were these idle words, having no significance taken in 
their literal 3cnsc? Jesus was not in the habit of uiiering 
idle words, ot of making statements that did not contain 
the elements of eternal truth. If these are exceptions, they 
are the only ones recorded in hb history. I hold ihiti llicy 
arc not exceptions, but that they are authoritative state- 
ments of a literal scientific truth. 

I have already shown that in formulating the doctrine of 
faith as the essential condition prerequisite to successfiU 
hoaling, he gave utterance lo a scientific principle which it 
htis t>ken nineteen hundred years for the world lo under- 
stand and appreciate. It is equally true th.it, in formulating 
the proposition that Miff is the essential prerequisite to 
the attainment of immortality, he gave words to a scientific 
principle of far greater importance than the other. 

I am aware that one portion of the Christian Chttrch be- 
lieves that by the words ••eternal life" Jesus meant that 
reward in heaven which is promised to the just, and that by 
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"eternal death" he simply meant tbe puoishraent which 
the wicked must undci^o for tlieir sins. On the other 
hand, thcic are llioac of the Church who hold that the 
literal death of the soul is llie punishment meted out to all 
who die in their sins, while " eteroil life" is the reward 
promised to all who are good. Neitlier of these sects has, 
however, satisfactorily explained to unbelievers why It is 
thai belief 01 unbelief enters as a factor in the ca^e, since 
man is not supposed to be able to coniiuand his belief. 

It is to the reconciliation of these convicting theories that 
I shall now address myself. 

The first proposition of my theory is that the death, or 
practicjil extinction, of the soul as a conscious entity is the 
necessary resuh of unbelief in immortality. 

The second proposition is that the soul, having attained 
immortality through belief, is then subject to the law of 
rewards and punishments "according to the deeds done in 
the body." 

The same propositions are more sententiously expressed 
in Romans ii. 12 : " For as many aa have sinned without 
law shall also perish without law: and as many as hove 
sinned in the law shall be judged by the law." 

In other words, the condition precedent to the attain- 
ment of immortality, or salvation, — that is, the saving of the 
soul from death, — \s btUff. The condition precedent to 
the attainment of eternal blisj and tlic avoidance of the 
punishments incident to sin, is righteousness. 

It will thus be seen that if it can be shown that these 
two propositions nre necessarily true, we shall avoid, on the 
one hand, the incongruous idea that Mir/ wiU atone for all 
sin ; and, on the other, the equally incongruous idea tliat 
the extinction of the soul is the nccessaiy consequence of 
all sin. 

In discussing the first proposition we shall fin!t inquire 
what are the inherent probabilities regarding the meaning 
which Christ attached to the words which are quoted .nbove. 
Is it probable, or even possible, that he could have tiughl 
that Mief alone was a sufficicnr atonement for the sins of 
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tbe wicked? Knowing, a» aU must know who have fol* 
lowed his career aoJ noted his wyings, biis utter abhort«nce 
of all wickedness ; reading, as all may read, his sublime 
(XKle of ethics and morals, together with the awful malcdtc- 
ylions pronounced upon all violations of that code, and the 
punishments which he held before the world as a c(Hise- 
qucnoc of sin, — it is simply impossible rationally to coacct\'e 
the idea that he taught Lliat all cunw({ucnces of a life of sin 
could be avoided by beittf. It is a self-evident proposition 
that a man may believe in Christ, may believe in immor- 
tality, and at the same lime be steeped in all manner of 
wickedness and crime. No tnore d«-out believers can be 
foond in all Christendom than those of an unfortunale race 
in America who are proverbial alikt fur iht-ir devoted piety 
and for their propensity to steal on their way home from 
piaycr-mccling ; unless we except the bandits of Italy, w1k> 
are as noted for their strict observance of the fonns of the 
Church as they arc for the fact that they live by the per- 
petration of murder ajid robbery. Unfortunately, our illus- 
trations cannot be drawn cxcliiaivf ly from any one race or 
nation. In every Christian society there arc all too many 
devout believers who live in constant violation of every 
law, human and Divine. It is an insult lo tlie intelligence of 
Christ and of humanity to hold the monstrous doctrine that 
the belief of these men can shield them from the punish- 
ment due to infamy, or that they cnn be adequately ptm- 
iahed, "according to their decd^," by annihilation. 

On the other hand, it l$ impossible to believe that Christ 
summarized all the virtues, human and Divine, In the one 
word belirf, or that by the employment of th;u word he 
simply meant that all who live pure find virUioiis lives 
before God and man will be entitled to the rewards of 
heaven. If this was all that he meant, he taught nothing . 
new, either to the Jewish nation or to any other civilized 
nation then in existence; for the Hebrews had been taught 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, of heaven 
and of hell, long before the appearance of the Messiah, U 
is true that Moses did not teach the Israelites any doctrine 
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of the future world, and very vague mention is made of it 
in the later books of the Old Testament. It is a historical 
fact, nevertheless, that before the advent of Jesus tlie Jews 
had bcconn; imbued vfith the Greek doctrine of Hades, 
which was an intermediate waiting stntion between this life 
and the judgment. In this were situiued both Paradise and 
Gehenna, the one on the right and the other on the left, 
and into these two compartments tlie spirits of the dead 
were separated, according to their deserts, Jesus fuund 
this doctrine already in existence, and in enforchig his 
moral precepts and in his parables he employed the symbols 
which the people understood, neither denying nor affirming 
their literal verity. I icmark, therefore, that in simply 
teaching the doctrine of future rewards and punishments he 
taught nothing new; and, in that sense, he is no more en- 
titled to be considered the Saviour of mankind than would 
be any other successful teacher of the same doctrine. 

We are, therefore, forced back to a liteml interpretation 
of the statements under consideration. In this sense they 
can have but one meaning, and that is, that in the adsfnit 0/ 
belie/ in stnmorlality, the soul canHct hatie a coittciem exttt- 
enec. Reasoning frOm known facts, there is no other 
rational conclusioa. In explanation of the meaning of 
" consciaus existence " in the sense in which I have era- 
ployed that phrase, it is only necessary to diiect the atten- 
tion of the intelligent reader to the accepted definition and 
doctrine of consciousness. " In taking a comptehcnuivc 
survey of the mental phenomena," says Sir William Hamil- 
ton, "these all seem to comprise one essential element, or 
to be possible only under one necessary condition. This 
element or condition is conscioiisnesa, or the knowledge 
that I — that the ego exists, in some delerminaM state."' 
Again, he compares consciousness to " an internal light, by 
means of which, and which alone, what passes ia the mind 
is rendered visible." * 

The existence of a man without the knowledge of sensa- 
tions or of mental operations would be one without con- 
' Metaphysics, p. 1261 * Ibid. 
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sciousness, and would constitute a purely vegetative existence 
as long as it continued. One can readily understand this 
condition In the objective mind from the observation of 

I physical phenomena. It is i-qually comprehensible hoif trie 
subjective mind, or soul, may be deprived of a conscioin 
existence when we letnembcr the fundamental Uw of its 
being, the law of suggPstioB. We have already seen how 
the law of suggestion operates upon the soul in cases ut 
cataleptic trance, where the suggestion is niBdc that the 
>atieut is dead. In that case the suggestion w.is believed 
implicitly, aotl the preparations for the funeral did not dis- 
turb the equanimity of the patient in the least Nor did 

I the incongmity of the situation suggest itself to ihe patient ; 
namely, the idea of being dead and of thinking of being 
dead at the same time. 

The suggestion to the patient's subjective mind that he 
wa.idcad, rendered that mind iinccin.scioutiof ilsown mental 
operations, and he was, to all intents and purposes, dead. 

This is, obviously, but a feeble illustracion of the prin- 
ciple involved. It is, however, sutfiric-nt In show how the 
soul may be deprived of a conscious existence. A hfc-long 
sccpticisin regarding the existence of the soulj and a conse- 
quent disbelief in immortality, ron.'^titule a suggestion that 
must operate to deprive the soul of a conscious existcnoe, 
if the taw of suggestion is universal in its operations. 

The phenomena of cxperinienlal hypnotism also demon- 
strate the tnith of the proposition. Every h)*pnoti3t knows 
that a suggestion to a deeply hypnotiied subject that he is 

■[dead will produce a condition of such profound lethargy 

'Or catalepsy as clojely to simulate death, and were the 
impression not removed, it would doubtless end in dcith. 
When the subject remembers what hna passed, he icstifica 
that he believed himself dead, and s.iw no incongmity in 
the situation. A settled belief that the death of the body 
ends all, und the ;ibsence of any belief or knowledge of the 
subject, must each operate to the same end. 

It is this principle which constituli-s the difference be- 
|i*%ea men and animab, and which gi^xs the one the power 
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and poiency of iintnortalily, aatl leaves Uie other to perish. 
Aaimals, in common with men, are [xisscsscd of a dualit}* 
of mind ; the sttbjf^cttvc in the former being proportionately 
stronger than in llic latter, :is is ihywu iii [heir stronger in- 
stiticts. Objective reason being weak, and the power of 
speech being absent, there ig no possibility of the idea or 
suggestion of immorUlity bving impailcd to the animal. 
Hence its soul can have no conscious cxbtcncc after the 
death of the body. It has the instinct of self -preservation 
in common with man, but it is the preservation of the life 
of the body. If the animal has any definite idea regard- 
ing life and death, it ail pertains to the body. An aniniaj 
certainly cau have no idea of the possesion of a soul, 
much less of its immortaliiy. 

Wlten, therefore, Jesus proclaimed the law that belief was 
a condition precedent to immortal life, he formulated a 
sci«nti^c prapo»;itiou then new to the world, and at the 
same time proclaimed himself master of the science of the 
soul. He had declared the law of faith as it .nppHed to 
the power of the soul to heal the sick, and he knew tliat 
the sime law governed the soul In its relations ta eternal 
life. He did not formuhte his pr;)posiiions in the terms 
demanded by the science of Ihe nineteenth century, nor 
did he give such reasons for his cunclu^ions as inductive 
processes require. The time for that h:id not yet come. 
Reasons would not liave been appreciated in his diy and 
generation. Nor was it necessary for the accomplishment 
of his mission — which was to proclaim the law of immor- 
tality — to show Uiat the man whose soul h;is not been 
aroused to consciousness dies as the brute dicth. This > 
was his mission; and in so far as he hae accomplished that 
mission is he entitled to be called the Siiviour of the souls 
of mankind. He preached no new doctrine other than this. 
His code of ethics was sublime and godlike in itii purity and 
simplicity, but it was not new. He taught tlie doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments; but the symboh which he 
employed to describe the condition of the soul after death — 
the icwaids bestowed and the punishments infitcted— were 
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tliose which irere current .inKing the people with wboai bis 
eanhly lot was cast ; nor docs this fact arjite for or against 
his omaiscicnce. It vould, otniously, have been impos- 
sible for him lo convey to Uie woilil any iideiiuate idea of 
the modes of bpiiilnal existence in tcnns which could be 
understood- He used the current coin of expression to 
convey to tonnkind the broad idea that the soul that is 
"saved" to immortal life through "belief" will then be 
punished or rewarded according to the deeds done in the 
body. It woidd, ubvioiisly, have been useless .ind confutsing 
to his hearers had he attempted lo cmptuy any new symbols, 
or any Ungiiage to which they were not accustomed, to 
convey that idea. 

lib mission, therefore, aa the Saviour of the souls of mco 

. accomplished when he revealed to the world the essen- 

Jal condition of immortal life. His mit^iOQ as a moral 

achcr was secondary in importance. The one doctrine 

as ncir, ihc other old. The one was a scicntiAc feet, the 

'other a code of ethics. The one was essential to the 

nttainmcnt of man's ultimate destiny as an immoilal entity, 

the other 3 standard of right and justice in this world, 

and a condition of felicity in the world to come. 

It is said that when HiUel, who flourished in the century 
preceding Cluist, was asked whether he could give the 
whole Jewish law in one acntcncc, he answered: "Yes, 
perfectly well. What yea do not want anybody to do to 
you, do not you to them. That is the whole law; every- 
thing else is only commentary." 

The same nny be tnily said of the New Testament doc- 
trines ;md the law of failh. The only tiling wholly new was 
the doctrine of faith. I'hat is the whole law; eveiythiii(r 
else is commentary. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE MISStON or ClUUST ; FUTURE REWARDS AND rUNtSllMENTS. 

The Suox93 of Christ'H Mission. — Chaotic State of Spiriltwl phi- 
lofiuptiy ill iiia Time. —The Vsiiom Dacitines in Vogue. — Jeeus 
the first 10 sintplify Hie Koctrine of ImmoiUlity. — He gave it a 
r)i.-fiiiiicStaiti3 in Philosophy. — "Hk Dndrirc of Fuiure Rewards 
anfl Piinisiimems. — God will "tender to every Man according lo 
His Deeds." — lajtiriliial Penalties for Violations of Spiiituil Law. 
—The Sin against tU Holy Ghortt.— TKc Sin of Unbelief. — The 
Status of a Ijjst Soul. — Possible Reincariiiuioii. — The Me)ni 
of Puniihment for Sin. — Affections. — Con«cieiirc^ Memory. — 
General Cuticltuioiia. ^ tjdcntific Basit of Cliristlanlty. 

]T is often charged by the sccpticfil woild that the mis- 
sion of Jesus has thus far proved a failure, for that 
only about one third of the inhabitants of the earth have 
ever beard the name of Christ ; that of Christian nations 
but a liniiced proportion of the inhabitants belong to the 
Chrislinii Church; and that of the church membership 
there is but a limited number who so live as to entitle 
them to the rewards of heaven. Mea.iured by the com- 
mon idea of what constitutes salv.ttion, there may be good 
ground for that criticism. But me,i.*urcd by the number of 
those who believe in the immortality of the soul; by the 
number who have a hope of a life beyond the giave ; by 
the number who have a consciotisness of the existence 
within them of the transccmlenta! ego ; or by llie number 
of those who have risen, directly or indirectly, through the 
teachings of Christ so f»r shove the level of the bnite cres- 
tion as to have a coTittcioitsticss of the possibility of immor- 
lal life, and a couscqueiit hope and subjective belief in 
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Immortality, — his mission has proved the giandest success 
recorded in the history of missionnry cfTort. 

]t must be remembered that when he came into the 
world the doctrine of immortal life held a very vague and 
uuttrtain place in the philosophy of civiiitcd mankind. I 
do not ^^ that the doctrine of immortal life was unknown, 
but It was undefined, and so tincttired with Auile con- 
ceptions, and limited by the uncertain boundaries of a 
hundred different systems of fiintastic philosophy, that it 
did not, and conld not, form a basis of rational hope ot 
intelligent promise. 

Thus, among the Chinese of that day (i), the doctrines 
of Confucius held the most prominent place. His was a 
system which might be called a p,irent- worship, in which 
virtue was rewarded and vice punished in the tndividiials, 
or in their posterity, on earth, no promise of immort:dily 
being held out. (2) The sect of Kationiiltsts, founded by 
Lnutsi in the sixth century before Christ, taught the ema- 
naiion of all good beings fiom the Bosom of Reason, and 
their absorption tliilhcr for an eternal existence, while the 
b:id were doomed to successive births and many sorrows. 
{3) Another sect held that the principle of all things is bul 
a vacuum, — nothing, — from which idl things have sprang, 
and to which all must return. 

'II1C Hindoo doctrine was substantially tlie same as it ts 
now ; and it is so well known as not to require a particular 
statement, further than to say that its disciples believe in 
succesave incarnations of the soul, and its final absorplioa 
into the incorporeal nature of Brahm. 

'Ibe Persians bcheved in the doctrine of hell for the 

tvickcd, and of paradise for the good ; but held that all the 

wicked would eventually be purified by tire. It ivaa thought 

that the fires were hot enough to purify the most abomi> 

nablc soul in about three days. 

Herodotus tells us that the Egyptians were the first to 
defend the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and he 
says that they believed in its transmigration througli various 
tnimal bodies for 3 period of three thousand years before 

return to a human bodj 
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or the Grecian schools, the Pytkagoresns held that the 
tool is eUinal, — that is, uncreated and indestnicliblc; 
thit no real entity is either made or destroyed. The 
Eleatics held practtcalty the same dactiiae. The Ionics 
taught that the soul was reabsorbed into the Divine reason. 
The Stoics believed in the periodical destruction of all 
things by (iic, when the good will be absorbed asd the 
wicked perish. The Epicurean faith was well described 
by Paul in the phrase, " Let us eat and drink, for to- 
moriow we die." The Pyirhomsia were the sceptics of the 
age, and doubled everything, Socrates taught the doc- 
trine of immortality for the good, the virtuous, and the 
wbe. The incurably bad are " hurled into Tartarus, whence 
they never come forth ; " whilst those who can be cured 
are subjected to needful punishments before being admitted 
into Uie mansions of the blest, Plato was a Pythagorean, 
with certain bwarre notions of hia own, such as the migra- 
tion of souls through various brute and human forms; 
and he believed that even the duration of divine work is 
limited. 

It will thus be seen that wh<'n Jesus appealed on earth 
he found the philosophy of the soul in a very chaotic state. 
It was hifi mission lo bring order oiit of chaos, and to pro- 
ckira the true philosophy; to declare the conditions of 
immortality, and point the way to etemaJ happiuess. That 
he simplified the doctrine of immortality into a system so 
plain that "the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein," ao one will deny. Its grand simplicity, when 
•fibced in contrast with the complicated doctrines of all 
other systems of religious philosophy, ancient or modem, 
places upon it the nsmp of inherent probability j for scien- 
tific truth is always simple and free from complication. It 
was Jesus who gave the doctrine of immoriality a distinct 
and definite form and a permanent place in the philosophy 
of the civili^ied world. It was he who first proclaimed the 
fundamental law underiying the science of the souL It 
was from his words, spoken to a few humble followers in 
an obscure comer of the earth, that the doctrine has spread 
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throughout all the civilized woild. From the centres o( 
civUizatioD the Church has sent its missionaries, its repre- 
sentatives of the Master, among all peoples, civilized and 
savage, preaching the gospel of immortaJity to all numkind. 
Its influence is not confined to those who believe in the; 
tenets of the Christian L'biucb, nor even to tho» who have 
hesrd the name of Christ. It has spread, through sam« 
subtle, unseen power and potency, until it permeates every 
Abre of human society, and con^lilutes the pioiuisc of every 
religion, the hope of all humanity. 

I \\xvc, in other chapters, pointed out some of the proofs 
which science alTordti of the doctrine of immortality, and 
of the verity of the history of Jesus of N.ixarelh. I have 
shown that every known fact wliich bears upon the subject 
points to the continued life of the soul after the death of 
the body. I have shown that the discov^erics of modem 
science demonstrate the fact that Jesus was in possessioQ 
of a coinplele knowledge of the science of the soul in its 
relations to its physical eiwtionment. I have shown that 
all known facts bearing upon the subject go to prove that 
he also had a knowUdge of its laws in its relations to a 
purely spiritual existence. 

We have ^tTi,firsf, an amy of demonstrable facts which 
irresistibly lead to the conclusion that the soul sun'ivcs the 
body; stecndly, another array of facis which prove that it 
was possible for an exceptionally endowed person to per- 
ceive the laws of the soul ; ihirdiy, an array of facts which 
demonstrate that Jesus did understand those lawi as fir as 
they pertain to the soid's relations to the physical man ; 
fourlhiy, we have facts which show that he understood the 
laws of the soul in its relations to the spiritual world, and 
the essential conditions of its conscions existence after the 
death of the body; and Ji/Oth, wc have in the New Testa- 
ment a record of the acts which demonstrated his knowledge 
of the subject, as well as of his solemn and repeated dec- 
laratioas of the laws which pertain to that subject. 

When we consider together all these cumulative proofS; 
it may lafety be said that there arc few principles of natiii* 
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tliat are more dearly eaiablishtrd by iuJuctive processes o) 
reosouiag tliaii is the principle of iramoruilily. 

Having established this proposition, it remains only \o cvn- 
sider Christ's doctrine of future rewards ;iiid iiuimiiintnts, 
Obviously, this is a more difficult question ta handle, for 
the reason that there are necessarily few facts known to 
mankind which can be considered scientifically dcraotistra- 
livc of any proposition which ha^ been made by any one 
on that subject. Nevertheless, if there is one known fact 
which confirms his declarations on that question, and at the 
same lime satisfies the demands o( human rciison and the 
common sense of Divine Jusiice, we m;ty safely conclude that 
the ChTistinn religion resta upon a. purely scientific basis. 

The first imponant fact which confronts us in consider- 
ing this branch of the subject is, that Jesus said very little 
on the subject. It was obviously impossible for him to 
convey to the human mind .my adequate knowledge or 
idea, of the actual condJtioiui of a spiritual existence. He 
was hedged about by the hniitationa of'human speech and 
the finite understanding of his followerv. His descriptions, 
therefore, of the places of future rewards and punishments 
were necessarily limited to m;iteriaJ conceptions. He could 
c^cctively employ no other syinholisiu than that with which 
his hearers were familiar and which thi-y could appreciate, 
lie had taught them in plain and unmistakable terms the 
conditions upon which the soul conid Attiin a conscious 
trxiiteuce ; and having done that, his mission was thence- 
forth a moral one. Having taught ihcm how to attain 
eternal life, he taught them so to conduct their lives in this 
world as to entitle them to the joys of thai life. It was no 
part of bis mission to reconstruct the accepted geogr;iphy 
of the world of spirits, for it could only add confusion to 
their crude conceptions. His paribks were drj.wn from 
the objects ftnd incidents of their evcry-day life, and were 
necessarily limited in their application to a spiritual exist- 
ence. His only object was to enforce a code of morals 
founded upon the eternal principles uf right and justice, 
simple m terms, and adapted to their comprehension, bul 
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grand in its simplicity, and adapted to the varying condi- 
tions of human society for all time. 

The question now is, What is to be considered the dcfc- 
trinc of future rewards and punishments to be gathered 
from the New Testament? It is clear tliat we must reject 
all material conceptions of both heaven nnd hell. It fol- 
lows tliat the puimiiment must be a moral one, since there 
is no material entity to be dealt with. The scdm of justice 
inherent in all mankind would seem to indicate that the 
punishment shall be commensurate wiili the offence. It 
must be assumed, therefore, that the true doctrine is ex- 
pressed in Romans ii. 6, where it is said that God will 
** render la ev€ty man according fc his dredt*'' 

This satisfies the finite sense uf justice, and perfectly ac* 
cords with the highest human conceptions of llie character 
of a God of love, mcicy, and justice. The good man would , 
ask nothing more, the bad could expect nothing Ics-i, Rea- 
soning Troin analogy would lead to the s;mie conclusion. We 
know from daily experience tlial every violation of the laws 
of our physical nature is followed inevitably by it.s adequate 
punislitnenC. We have a right to suppose, therefore, that 
every violation of moral and spiritual law will be followed 
by its appropriate penalty. We Icnow, indeed, from what 
we have seen of the teachiiigs of Christ, tliM spiritual 
penalties follow a violation of spiritual kw. In other 
words, the law of suggCHlion follows the soul across the 
boundaries of eternity. Spiritual death is the incvitaUe 
result of spiritual unbelief. It is not a vindictive punish- 
ment, it is the fundamental Uw of spiritunl life. Just as 
the spirit quickens the Hesh, so does taiih quicken the 
spirit 

Again, we Snd a spiritual penalty following a violation of 
spiritu»l law in what Christ taught regarding the sin agninst 
the Holy Ghost. Just what that sin consists of, never has 
been satisfactorily delined. We are told that it is a sin which 
cannot be forgiven. It must, therefore, consist of a viola- 
tion of some fimdamental law of the soul*s existence, the 
penally for which is inevitable according to the Axed laws 
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of God. It cannot be a moral offence, consisliog simply in 
wrong-doing, for sucb sins can be aton«d for. A nioial 
offence so gross that a God of infinite mercy aiid love can- 
not forgive it, and, if the Scriptures are to be believed, 
does not stand ready to forgive it when proper atonement 
is made, cannot be conceived. Nor has it been mentioned 
in Holy Writ, We are tlierefore forced to the conclusion 
thai, .^s before remarked, the sin against the Holy (Ihost 
niHSl consist of a violalion of the fundaineutal law of the 
soul's existence. It must, therefore, be the sin of unbelief, 
and consist of a blasphemous denial of [be existence of the 
soul and its Faiher, God. This would be tn strict accord- 
ance with the fiindamcniat law of suggestion, as it has been 
scifiUilically demonstrated to exist. The emphatic and 
penaslcnt denial of the soul's existence must eventually 
prove to be a suggestion so strong as to overcome its in- 
stinctive belief in its own existence, and Ihim neutralise its 
instinctive desire for immortal life. It would, therefore, 
have the same effect as unbelief arising from a want of 
knuwiedge, or a lack of the intellectual power to conceive 
the idea of immortality. The soul, in either case, could not 
have a consciousness of its own existence or individuality. 

It may be asked, What becomes of the soul when 
deprived of a conscious existence? Does it actually die, 
disintegrate, and tettirn to its original elements? fs it 
possible that a human soul, created by Gorl and endowed 
with the power and potency of immortal life, can fail of 
accomplishing its mission, and become extinct? Can a 
segregated pottton of the Divine essence, once indindual- 
izeJ. ever perish or lose iw identity? All these questions, 
iind more, will be asked. I do not know. Perhaps it is re- 
incarnated, I do not know anything about reincarnation, 
I know as much about it, however, as any one else knows, 
I mean by this that no one can be said to know anything 
about the truth of any proposition that has not underlying 
it a sul)stralinn of demonstrable ftct. The theory of rein- 
carnation has no such bnsis ; and I shall not, therefore, 
indulge in speculation on the subject further than to say 
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that it 13 possibly tnie that reincamatioa is the process ot 
the soul's croliition. IT 50, reasoning frnm analogy, I 
Bhould say Ltiat the process ceases when the soul reaches 
the status of a coiuciotis existence. In the physical world 
wc 6ec that the process of evolution has gone forward pro- 
greiiivciy from the lowest form of animal life up to msn. 
There the process ceases. All further progress is ia the 
line of improveineiii in the Iniman race. No higher type 
of animal life is developed, and in our pride of manhood we 
believe tliat there never can be any higher animal existence. 
It may, ihercfoie, be true that the progress of a aoiil is 
through reincarnation from the lower animal life to the 
higher, until it tcai:hes the hnnian ; and that it mny still go 
on ill the lower grades of human org^ni^nu until il reaches 
the dignity of a conscious humui rouI. Having reached 
that point, liic law of progress will expend its force in car- 
rying it forward to Its ultimate destiny. Considered as tbe 
process of the smiil's evtilution, the necessity for further re- 
incarnation apparently no longer cxUls .ificr the soul has 
attained tUc power and potency of a canscious, sclf-existeiit 
entity. 

I throw out this suggestion (or the benefit of those spirit- 
istic mediums and other trancc-aecrs who have found out 
so much more than Jesus knew .tbout the internal economy 
of the spiritual world and the laws which pertain to spiritual 
existence. But this ia a digression into the forbidden Acid 
of speculation wiihout fuels. 

Tbe common experience of mankind demonstrates the 
'iptoposition that appropriate physical pcnalli^s are the 
'necessary result of a violation of physical laws; and it has 
been shown from the teachings of Jesus, onnfinned by the 
inductions of science, that the violation of the l,iw4 of spir- 
itual existence is followed by inevitable spiritual penalties. 
It now remains to be considered what fncts arc known to 
science which will confirm the doctrine that n)o»l punish- 
ment will follow the infraction of moral lan-s, in exact ac* 
conUncc " with the deeds done in the body." In order to 
do so intelligently, we must liist briefiy consider the question 
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as to what the nalare of the punishmeiils aiid rewards must 
be. It being manifestly impossible for us to know, affir- 
naatively, the paiticular modes of spiritual «xisteil<:e, we 
can arrive at a conclusion only by the method of exclusion. 
We must, therefore, begin l>y excluding >ill idea of nuitcrial 
penalties or rewards. All such conceptions of spiKtufl.1 life 
must be relegated lo ihe dark ages of hum-in intelligence, 
when man was able to conceive of no joy apiirt from physi- 
cal pleasure, and no punishment other than physicai suffer- 
ing. Oui conceptions must, therefore, be limited by what 
we know of the nature and attributes of the soul, as exhib- 
ited Ihraugh phenomena. The first question, then, is, 
What do we know of the attributes of the soul? 

We know, first, that it is the scat of the emotions. It is 
therefore capftble of being rcw.uded or punished through 
the nntural affections. 

Secondly, we know that U possesses the inherent power 
of perception of the laws of nnture and of God, including 
the etera:*!, God-otdained principles of right and wtong, 
It will, therefore, after its release from the body, be able to 
estimate the value of every good deed, and realize the in- 
herent infamy of every wrong one, as weighed in the scales 
of Eternal Justice. 

Thirdly and lastly, we know of one attribute and power 
of [he human soul morf pregnant with weal or woe, with 
joy or sorrow, than alt the others combined ; and that b its 
perfect memory. 

These are Ihe essential things thai we know of the soul 
from the observation of phenomena. Our conceptions 
of it, therefore, are limited to its intellecLual, moral, and 
emotional attributes. We know i; only .is an intellectual 
entity, and our conceptions of the rewards and punish- 
ments adequate to the cads of Divine Justice must be 
limited accordingly. 

Little need be said in explanation of the trend of this 
brief summary. The conclusions are obvious. We have 
before us an intellectual entity capable of experiencing all 
the naturat emotions of humanity, of joy and sorroir, ol 
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lore aod frieodship ; cDdoved with a perfect perccptkn 
of the priacipks of t^bt aod wroDg, and consequently io 
possessMD of an awakened conscience more keenly alive 
BTvd retire than the objective mind can conceive, and pos* 
sessing a tneraor)' so perfect that evciy good and cvety bad 
deed of its whole earihty cxiKiencc is constantly before ii 
like a vast panorama. What greater reward could such a 
Ue-ing ask or experience thin uroold be found in the coa- 
LemplatiOD of a well-spent life? What greater punishment 
Uian the rcmursc of conscience arising from the ever-pcr- 
(Istent memory of a life of mckedncss and crime? 

Il is obvious that both rewards and pnnishments are ade- 
quate and exact, and that God n-iU "render to every man 
according to his deeds," by and through the operation of 
his immntablc, unchanging lau-s. 

1 have now summarized enough of the leading points in 
the history of Jesus of Nazareth and of his doctrines, and 
compared them with knon-n phenomena with siiflicient par- 
tkularily to show that the inductions of modern science 
demonstrate the esi^ential truth of the histoty of his physical 
mnnifestaiions, and to prove, as far as inductive reasoning 
frum known phenomena can prove anything not physically 
demonstrable, the truth of every eisential doctrine of hts 
spiritual philosophy. I have by no means exhausted the 
subject, for the New Testament is full of passages coniimui- 
tory of the view I have taken. It is Inie that I have inter- 
preted the passages relaung to the conditions precedent to 
the attainment of immortal life in a way in which they have 
bcrer before been interpreted ; but in doing 30 I have har- 
Rionized lliai which ha^ heretofore seemed incongruous, and 
have thus removed a siumbling- block fiom the pathway of 
scepticism. I have no feat that even prejudice will find 
fault with my interpretation ; for it not only leaves the es- 
sential dortrincs relating to rewards and ptinishmcnis uncon- 
tradicted, but it affords strong confirmation of their esscTitial 
truth. Moreover, my interpretation is confirmed by the facts 
of modem science, and must, therefore, shed a new lustre 
upon the name and atlrlbnics of Jesus, demonstrating, as 
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it does, the accuracy of his knowledge of the laws of the 
soul. 

It has been but a few years since the researches of sci- 
ence began to furnish facts confirmatory of the history ami 
doctrines of Christ j but it has come to pass that every new 
fact discovered, and every new principle evolved, weakens 
the foundation of every other religious superstructure, and 
adds strength and harmony of proportions to that erected 
by the man of Nazareth. 

It may, therefore, be now confidently asserted that Chris- 
tianity possesses that to which no other system of religion 
can lay a valid claim ; namely, a sound scientific basis. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 



DIDUCnOlIS ntOW various ATnUBUTES OF THE SOU1- 



Tlic QocUion of rdcBtity. ^ CoiiKioasnes* utd Hemorf.^ Ideality 
OOiMidercd in Rcfermce to Rewardi ind PunishmetiO-^CoD- 
•dmce. — Confliciing 'llwuiieK tA Fs^dK^ugiMi. — Eilucaiioa anil 
Intuilion. — Difiercni SiiadirdR of Morality. — The Sool's Per- 
ccptKia of iho Eternal Priitcipka «f Right and Wroag. — The In- 
ilinct of WcM^thip. — It! AbiKMmal MaaiicnUtioni. — The Law oC 
SvgecMion. — UDiversBlit; of Ihc Scnlimctit of WonUp. — Its 
Nonaal MuufG3iaiian». — DemonslrMiTe nA ibc Eibicncc o( & 
God of Love — Old AiztUKnts invalid. — Socrates and Talqr. — 
ATgnmeni ptcdicaied un the Aflectloiul Emotionf. — Sj-Uo^ttc 
Deductioiu. — The Divine Pedigree of Han. 

IT has oflcD been said that no proposition is woTthf of 
' belief that is not renfic<I by phcnnmcna. Whilst I do 
not coniniit myself to a maxim bo broad in its terms, I have 
thus far icligioitsif refrained from advancing an idea th;it is 
not so verified. In other words, the primary object of this 
book is to interpret phenomeru, and not to advance new 
ideas, except those which are thnist upon rac as necessary 
deductions from the terms of my hypothesis. Sincerely 
believing thai the fiindnmental proposiciofu of that hypothe- 
sis are true, I have not he«ilaled to follow them into what- 
ever field they might lead, and to accept every legitimate 
conclusion. In pursunnce of such dednetinns I have been 
led reluctinily to the conclusion thjit none of the phenomena 
commonly attributed to supermundane agencies afford tangi- 
We evideoce of the continued existence of the son! after the 
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■ death of the body. I have, however, been oiorc than com- 
pensated by the discovery, in pursuancft of the same hy- 
pothesis, that in the inbeicDt powere and attiibutes of the 
aout is to be fuiind indubitable cvidcDce 0/ its immortality. 
This evidence is based on phenomena which have been, 
and may be, produced Ijy experiment. Many of these phe- 
nuiiiena have been already pointed out, but others remain 
to be considered which have an important bearing upon 

i^the question under immediate consideration; namely, the 

I immortality of the sou], and its relations to the Supreme 

I Being, 

There are still other attributes and powers of the soul 

which have been considered, from which further conclu- 

jsiors may be drawn which may assist us in forming correct 

^conclusions regarding its status in a. future life. The first 

of these attributes which I puqioae briefly lo discuss is that 

I of memory, and its relations to the question of spirit 
identity. 
The q^uestion as to whether the scral of man rctaios its 
identity after the death of the body, is second only in interest 
and importance to the question of immortality- There are 
many who hold that the soul is necessarily reabsorbed into 
the Divine essence, and 6nds its compensation for the ills 
of earthly life in becoming an integral part of God, and, as 
such, a participator in his power and glory. Tliis prc3up- 
Kposcs a loss of identity, and to most minds would be con- 
B sidcreri equivalent to annihilation ; by others it is regarded 
H as the highest conception of eternal felicity. Thus far no 
■ one, as far as I am aware, has attempted to offer any scien- 
H tific reasons for believing one way or the other. It seems 
H to me that there is abundant evidence in phenomena ob- 
servabic in this life to demonstrate, as Cur as such a propo- 
sition is demonstrable, that the soul does retain its identity 
»in a more pronounced degree, if possible, than we can retain 
it iu this objective existence. In what does identity consist, 
or, more properly speaking, how is it retained ? The answer 
is, through our consciousness and memory. It is obvious 
that if either is lost, identity is lost. It is equally obviotis 

art 
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that if both arc retained, idcntitjr is letaioed. Now, ihe 
pheiiomcna alluded to wJiicIi bcur upua tlic question rcUtc 
to the perfect memory of the subjective miad, or soul. This 
(acuity of BuijjccLivc memory is implanted in ihc human soul 
for some puriKJse. It certainly docs not pertain to this life, 
for, as we have seen, it is ouly undi-r abuormal conditions 
that the phenomenon Is observable. It must, therefore, be 
a part of the Divine economy pertaining to the future exist- 
ence of the soul. It has no use here, for objective recol- 
lection is all-sufficient for objective existence and purposes. 
The conclusion is irresistible that it is for the purpose, 
imongst other things, of enabling Ihe soul to retain its 
identity. Its bearing upon the tiucstion of future rewards 
and punishincDts has already been comraeiited upon ; nev- 
ertheless, at the risk of repetition, a further remark vill be 
ventured. It is obvious th,it if the soul did not retain a 
conscious memory of \\a earthly life, no adequate or just 
reward or punishment could be meted out to it. Even 
humnQ justice would revolt against, and human laws would 
prevent, the infliction of Uie penalty for u capital crime, if 
it were clearly proved that the crimirui had so fur lost his 
mind as lo have no fecoUectioii of the evcnu of his past 
life, or, in other words, had lost conscious identity. Besides, 
it must not be forgotten that the soul is the seat of the 
emotions, as well as the storehouse of memory. It is ob- 
vious that it is only through the emotions and the memory 
that rewards can be conferred, or punishments inflicted, 
upon the immaterial soul. 

Another question which has been incidentally alluded lo 
deserrca a more extended notice, for the reason that it bears 
directly upon the question of fiiture rewards and punish- 
ments, and is .ilso illustrative of the general hypothesis 
under consideration ; it is the question of conscience. 
Metaphysicians are divided in opinion on this qacstion, one 
school holding that conscience is innate and iiistioctivc, and 
the other that it is the result of experience and education. 
My hypothecs leads to the conclusion that each school is 
partly right and partly wrong. Granted that the etemaj 
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principles of right and wrong are a part of the fixed and 
imnuiuble laws of God, it follows that the soul of man will, 
under Ihvcinible conditions, have a clear perception of Uioie 
laws. Those conditions may or may not be present diiriug 
the life of the body, Tliey certainly will be present when 
the soul ia freed from the clogs of llii; (iesh, aod js able to 
perceive all the fixed laws of nature. In the mean time, 
while it is an intinbitaiit of the body ii b atoeuablc to con- 
trol by the power of objective suggestion, and hence is de- 
pendent upon the objective education of the individual for 
its standard of right and wrong. This standard may be high 
or low in any individual case. There will be one stand- 
ard in one commnnity, and another in another, ail depend- 
ing upon education and social environment; but in eacb 
case the subjective mind will follow the suggestions im- 
parted to it by objipciive education. If the standard is 
high in any individual case, the sentiment will gradually 
become instinctive, so that tlic subjective impulses and 
emotionB will play an important part. If the staadnrd is 
low, the instinctive emotions will only be conspicuous for 
their absence. 

Man stands in bis relation to the principles of right and 
wrong in just the same position that he occupies in his rela- 
tion to the laws of electricity or any other natural law. He 
is 3tnigg;]ing Co ascertain the Uws in each case for Uie pur- 
pose of placing himself in harmony with them. His knowl- 
edge is of slow growth, but each century finds the general 
9t.tndiud of right and vmjug higher than it was the century 
before. If the soul possessed, in the normal condition of 
man, an instinctive knowledge of those laws, he would not 
have to await the slow process of evolution t& develop 
them. 

History records the name of but one man in whom the 
eternal principles of right and wrong were instinctive. Th-it 
man was Jesus Christ. He perceived those laws, as he per- 
ceived all spititiia] laws, while yet in the flesh. We may 
pK>fit by his example and his precepts, bnt otherwise we 
must woilt out our own salvation, knowing that, when the 
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soul reaches ita final home, it will be In possessioD of the 
cteroi] aUndanl by which to measure the guilt or innocence 
of every deed done in the body. 

The only remaining psychic phenomena which I propose 
to discuss are those connected willi that emotion of the hu- 
man &011I w!)ich finds its expression in the worship of the 
Supreme Being. This feeling is so widespread that no 
Eystem of philosophy is complete that docs not take it into 
account. Like zve-Vj other emotion, it has its nonnal 
mode of expression, and iia ahnoraial manifestations. The 
difference between the two modes of expression is so great 
ihiit their identily of origin has been, to a great exten^ 
lost sight of. 

The abnormal manifestation of this emotion now occurs 
principally among the uncultivated classes of religions wor* 
shippers, and tlic feeling haa been somewhat conicmptnoasly 
designated as "emotional religion." It is conspicuotia iii 
the revival meetings of certain religious sects, where in for- 
mer years its ina-nifestations were so violent and unseemly 
that it was looked upon as reprehensible ; but these exhibi- 
tions have been, of late years, generally repressed, except 
among the lower orders of the people. Scientists have 
tried to account for it on the ground that it is tiie result 
of mesmeric power consciously or nnconsciously exerted 
by the preachers over their congregations, resulting in 
an ecstatic emotion wholly abnormal and entirely uncon- 
nected with true religion. The lacl that it sometimes re- 
sults in a cataleptic condition, and sometimes in a trance 
undistingutsliablc from that produced by hypnotic pro- 
cessei, lent color to the theory, and has gradually brought 
the educated classes to regard the feeling of religious 
emotion with distnist. The result is that what used to 
be known as "vital religion" is gradually becoming a 
thing of llic pa:iil, and is giving place to a colil, self- 
contained, tincinotional sentiment, which is as unhkc true 
religious worship as the other, and as abnormaL 

It is true that the abnormal m-inifestalions of the emotion 
are governed by the same lavs, and arc produced by the 
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same causes, as aiher subjective phenomena. Suggestion 
pUyi its part ia these as in other things pertaining to the 
attributes of the soul ; and in these, as in all others, a wrong, 
extravagant, or misdirected suggestion produces al>nonnal 
results. But this does B«t argue tiiat the emotion is ab- 
normal. There is no emotion of die humau soul that lias 
not its abnormal manifestations when not directed and con- 
trolled by reason. The common experience of every-day 
life demonstrates this proposition. One of the most sacred 
and praiseworthy of all the human emotions b that uf love 
between the sexes. But the fact that otir jails are filled 
with those who have indulged in its abnormal manifesta* 
tions does not argue that the institution of marriage is 
abnormal. 

The sentiment of worship is as widespread as the senti- 
ment of love ; and that very fact shows that it must be taken 
into account in the diagnosis of tht human entity, if we would 
arrive at correct conclusions. That this sentiment is uni- 
versal, and is repressed only by an effort of will, no one will 
deny. It is its abnormal manifestations merely that are to 
be guarded against. Like every other emotion of the soul, 
its normal indulgence is in the highest degree healthful and 
exalting. The normal expression of the emotion of earthly 
love brings us into harmonious relations with our fellow- 
beings. The normal expression of the emotion of worship 
brings the soul into harmonious relations with its Creator. 
Kvery form and act of worship is an expression of this emo- 
tion. It is experienced by all races of the human family, 
from the fetich worshipper to the Christian. Each stands 
in awe and reverence before some superior power, external 
to himself, and capable of controlling his destiny, lo pro- 
portion to his intelligence will his conceptions of that power 
be exalted ; and ia proportion to the exaluiion of his 
conceptions will be the intensity of his emotions of awe, 
reverence, love, worship. 

The conclusions which necessarily follow arc of the most 
important character. The first and most important — for it 
includes all the rest — id tliat the Cict of the existence of 
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the emotion of wonhip is dcmonstiaUvc of the existence 
of a Supreme Being. 

And right here I wish Co make an impoitnot disdnction. 
The standjixcl theological aiguoicat iii favor of tlic imiuor- 
Cality of the iioul is Uiiwd upon the following syllogism : 

I. There is a univcisal desire for iiiimtiiulity. 

a. The mind of luaa caiuiDt conceive &n object of desire 
Che means for the attainineat uf which arc not somewhere in 
existence. 

Conclusion : Mau is accc&Mjily iiumoctal. 

Now, if tiiese premises were demonstrably correct, we 
might safely rely upon the coticiusion. But they are not 
correct. The Jiist may be assumed to he practically true, 
for the sake of the argument; but the desire for continued 
life beyond the grivc may be explained upon other grounds, 
namely, upon Uie initinctivc desire to prolong life. This 
nsiinct is shared with man by all the animal creation, and 
pertains, primarily, to the prcsenration of animal eKistence. 
Man aoon learns that continued animal existence is impos- 
sible. He sees that all must dicj but, as "hope springs 
eternal In the human breast," he conceives the hope 
that he may, somehow, live after the death of the body. 
The existence of the desire fwr immortality is, therefore, 
traceable directly to the purely animal instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The second premise is inlrinaicilly absurd. It is obvious 
that the brain of man may conceive of many objecu o( 
desire which are manifestly impossible of realization, as well 
, as non-existent. In the Christian mytholoj^ of Milton the 
idea it developed of a nval puwer — Situn — in heaven 
almost, but not quite, equal to God. In the struggle which 
ensued from a lebcUion of Satan he was cast out, and 
set up a kingd&ra of his own on this earth. Now, a 
BtricEly orthodox person might say that this was merely 
on allegorical representation of an existent fact. But 
rappose the poet had gone a step further, and had 
represented Satan as going oulsitle the uui>i:Tse and 
*e*Xm'i up a rival universe of his own. U'ould that 
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concepdon have proved thai aa ouiaidc universe is pos- 
Bible or eidstent?* 

Again, the existence of a Supreme Being is thought tu 
tave been demonstrated byche argumeat of Socrates where- 
in he confuted Aristodcraua the athtist, and used the stat- 
ues of PoIyclctUB and the picturts of Zeuxis to illustrate 
the idea that, as the structure of the uoiveise shows evi> 
dcncc of design, therefore there must have been a designer. 
Theotogy has never improved upon this argument, and 
]'atey makes the same use of the watch for an illustration as 
Sucraics did of the statues and pictures. It is a. stiong 
argument, but it does not reach the point which the 
Imttian heart desires to have demonstrated. Nor does it 
add force to, but rather weakens, llie argument which is 
found by all reflecting minds in every tree, leaf, bud, or 
flower. It simply proves the existence of a force, which 
ail admit. 

What the human heart desires, and what the human mind 
seeks, are proofs of the existence of a God, not of mere 
intelligence and potentiality, but such a God as Jesus char- 

eriied, — a God of love and benevolence, a God who 
ins the relaiion of Father to al! humanity. 

It seems to me that in seeking within the realm of human 
desire for an argument in proof either of immoitaliiy or the 
existence of a Supremo Being, theologians have failed to 
make a necessary di&iiaction between desires which may or 
may not be universal and inherent, and desires which have 
their source in the' aflectional emotions. It is upon the 
ktter only that an argument can be logically predicated. 

' One of the most eminent and fair-minded theologiins in thft 
United Stales, who ii«s kindly Kad the manuscript oE this work init 
induljiciitl}' criticbcd its coniciita,8um{cat» that I have not trcTted the 
BtaridarJ th<.'u1agii:al argument [juiic fa.irly, in that I xliuuld liavc aulcil 
the socond proposition less broadly ihat the desire refetred to is 
tHstiiitiVi desire, and shauld have bccit aa limited, t freely adniit 
that as careful anii candid a reasoner a» he wuulil iiaHirally so limit 
the statement of thepioposillun. Rut not all Ihealogianc ire aa tan* 
did and lopcal. However, 1 pro«i«iif»ilIj* accept his limtiation, and 
reply that the answer to ihc amended second propMJtion it embractd 
in llie answer to Ihc iii*t. 
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And I may go further, and asy that an argument logically 
predicated upon Ihe affectional emotions, is demonstrative. 
It is true lliat some of the emotions of the soul seem tu 
pertain exclusively to this life ; but not all. The emotion 
of religious worship pertains solely to that invisible power 
which we call God. Nevertheless, we may employ the 
others for illustration. Let us sec how this doctrine applies 
tu tlie subject under consideraUoa. Putting it in syllogistic 
fonn, we have tlie following : — 

I. The affectional emotions arc universal atthbutca of 
every nomiaily developed human mind. 

3. Ko affectional emotion can have an existence in the 
normally developed human mind in the absence of aa 
object of affection capable of rccipiucsl feeling. 

Therefore, when »■ normally developed human being ex- 
peiicQccs the cmotioa of love or affccLion, there is neces- 
sarily exiittent an object of love or aiTection normally capable 
of reciiiTocal emotion. 

Thus, the emotion of fticndahip presupposes the friendly 
relation existing between man and hi-s fellow-man. 

The emotion of sexual love presupposes the sexual rela- 
tion and the existence of persons of the opposite sex oor- 
nially capable of reciprocal emotion. 

The emotion of parental love presupposes the relation 
of patent and child, each Qonually capable of reciprocal 
attachment. 

It follows that the emotian of reHgious worship presup' 
poses the <xistenc« of an cbject of worship capabii vf reciprv- 
cml etnoticn. 

If this is not the correct iuterpretation of the universal 
sentiment of worship which is inherent in the breast of 
every normal humaa being, then there is an exception to 
the laws which govern every other human emotion. As 
there arc no exceptions m the operation of nature's laws, 
the conclusion is ineviuuie, not only that the emotion of 
religious worship Is normal, but that it is the one phenom- 
enal attribute of the soul wHich gives to man indubitable 
evidence of his Dirinc origin, and demonstrates the exist- 
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ence of a God of love. It is the connecting link between 
man and his Creator. It is the instinctive manifestation of 
filial affection which proclaims our Divine pedigree, and 
demonstrates the universal brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God. 

" Thou bast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
till they rest ip Thee." 



IHE END. 
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and publish the present volume, for the purpose of 
carrying to their legitimate conclusions some of the 
principles laid down in his former one. Dr. Hudson, 
in pursuing his inquiry, has endeavored to follow the 
strictest rules of scientific induction, taking nothing 
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to cogent and logical reasoning, which characterite Dr. 
Hudson's forn:ker works. Il presents au original aiid con- 
vincing interpretation of the facU which have been accumu- 
lated by the labors of scientists such as Haecltel, Pnrwin, 
and Spencer; and constitutes an attempt to establish 
thereby the belief in Christian Theism. It shows that the 
god-like powers of maji exist potentially in the lowest forms 
of animal life known to un ; and advances .1 powerfully 
eloquent argument against the atheistic altitude which so 
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thought. — NashinUe American. 
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